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CHAPTER  XII. 

FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC   ASPECTS   OF   THE 
BEFOEMATION    IN   ENGLAND. 

IN  the  sensitive  condition  of  Europe  the  effect  Ch.  12. 
of  events  was  felt  beyond  their  natural  con- 
sequence.  The  death  of  Catherine  of  Arragon 
led  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  Empire.  Paul  III.,  in  real  or  pretended 
reluctance  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity,  had 
for  a  time  suspended  the  Bull  of  Deposition 
which  he  had  drawn  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.* It  was  idle  to  menace  while  he  was  unable 
to  strike ;  and  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  had 
declined,  when  his  intention  was  first  made 
known  to  them,  to  fiimish  him  with  the  neces- 
sary support.  Francis  I.,  who  trifled,  as  it  suited 
his  convenience,  with  the  court  of  London,  the 
see  of  Bome,  the  Smalcaldic  League,  and  the 
Divan  at  Constantinople,  had  protested  against  a 
step  which  would  have  compelled  him  to  a  de- 
finite course  of  action.  The  Emperor,  so  long  as 
Solyman  was  unchecked  upon  the  Danube,  and 

*  He  told  Sir  Gregory  Oassalis  that  he  had  been  compelled  by 
external  preeanre  to  iasne  threats,  '  qua  tamen  nunquam  in  animo 
habnit  ad  exitnm  perdncere.' — Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  to  Henry  VIII. : 
M8.  Cotton.  nteUius,  B  i4,fol.  215. 
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2  Spain  and  England. 

Ch.  12.  Moorish  corsairs  swept  the  Mediterranean  and 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  had  shrank  fix)m  the 
cost  and  peril  of  a  new  contest. 

A  declaration  of  war,  in  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries of  the  divorced  queen,  would  indeed  have 
been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Spain.     A  Lofidon  merchant,  residing  at 
Cadiz,  fiirnished  his  government  with  unwelcome 
evidence  of  the  spirit  which  was  abroad  in  the 
Peninsula :  *  I  have  perceived,'  he  wrote  to  Crom- 
well, *  the  views  and  manners  of  these  countries, 
Animoaity  and  favour  that  these  Spaniards  do  bear  towards 
Spaniards  the  King's  Grace  and  his  subjects,  which  is  very 
^^f*^®  tedious  in  their  hearts  both  in  word  and  deed, 
Bogiand     ^^j^  their  great  Popish  naughty  slanderous  words 
in  all  parts.     And  truly  the  King's  Grace  hath 
little  or  no  favour  now.     We  be  all  taken  in  de- 
rision and  hated  as  Turks,  and  called  heretics,  and 
Luterians,  and  other  spiteful  words;   and  they 
say  here  plainly  they  trust  shortly  to  have  war 
with  England,  and  to  set  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
with  all  his  disciples  again  in  England.'*     The 
affront  to  a  Castilian  princess  had  wounded  the 
national  honour;    the   bigotry   of  a  people  to 
whom  alone  in  Europe  their  creed  remained  a 
passion,  was  shocked  by  the  religious  revolution 
with  which  that  aflfront  had  been  attended;  and 
FoBteredby  the  English  and  Irish  refugees,  who  flocked  to 
and  iriih    their  harbours,  found  willing  listeners  when  they 
°**^    presented  themselves  as  the   missionaries  of  a 


*  Richard  Ebbes  to  Cromwell :  MS,  Cotton,  Vespasian,  B  7, 
foL  87. 


Animosity  of  the  Emperor. 


crusade  *     Charles  himself  was  withheld  only  by  Ch.  12. 
pradence  firom  indulging  the  inclination  of  his  ''~^~ 
subjects.     He  shared  to  the  full  their  haughty  ^<^«^"j^ 
sensitiveness;    again   and  again  in  his  private peror. 
consultations  with  the  Pope  he  had  spoken  of  the 
revenge  which  he  would  one  day  exact  against 
his  uncle;  and  one  of  the  best  informed  states- 
men  of  the  age,  whose  memoirs  have  descended 
to  us,  declares  that  every  person  who  understood 
anything  of  the  condition  of  Europe,  believed 
assuredly  that  he   would    at  last    execute  his 
threat,  t 

But  as  yet  no  favourable  opportunity  had 
offered    itself.     His  arms  were    occupied  with 
other    enemies;    the   Irish    rebellion    had   col- 
lapsed; the  disaffection  in  England  seemed  un- 
able  to  coalesce  with  sufficient  firmness  to  en- 
courage an  invasion  in  its  support.     It  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1535,  when  Charles  re-  oetober, 
turned  to  Naples  covered  with  glory  from  his  '*^^* 
first  expedition  into  Africa,  that  means  and  leisure  The  Rmpe- 
for  his  larger  object  at  length  offered  themselves.  SL'iS"* 
His  power  and  his  fame  were  now  at  their  zenith.  ^iST"'" 
He   had  destroyed  the  Moslem  fleet;   he  had 


♦  'There  be  here  both  Eng- 
lisbmen  and  Iriflhineii  many 
that  doth  daily  invent  slander 
to  the  realm  of  England,  with 
as  many  naughty  Popish  prac- 
tioes  as  they  can  and  may  do, 
and  specially  Irishmen.' — Ibid. 

t  'L'Emp^reur  a  deux  fois 
qu'il  aroit  parl^  audit  Evesque 
luy  avoit  faict  un  disoours 
long  et  plein  de  grande  passion 
de  la  cruelle  guerre  qu'il  enten- 


doit  faire  contre  le  dlt  Boy 
d'Angleterre,  au  cas  qu'il  ne  re- 
prinst  et  restituast  en  ses  hon- 
neurs  la  Reyne  Catherine  sa 
tante,  et  luy  avoit  declare  les 
mojens  qu'il  avoit  ezecuter 
vivement  iceUe  guerre,  et  prind- 
palement  au  moyen  de  la  bonne 
intelligence  oe  qu'il  disoit  avoir 
avec  le  Roy  d'Ecosse.' — Mabtik 
DU  BxLLA.Y:  Memoirs,  p.  no. 

b2 


4  Mission  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 

Ch.  12,  wrested  Tunis  from  the  dreaded  Barbarossa;  he 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  world 
by  the  delivery  of  twenty  thousand  Christian 
slaves.  The  last  ornament  might  now  be  added 
to  his  wreath  of  glory,  if  he  would  hush  down 
the  tumults  of  heresy  as  he  had  restored  peace  to 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

With  this  intention  Charles  remained  in  Italy 

And  medi-  for  the  winter.     The  Pope  afi^ain  meditated  the 

tateia 

cniMda  publication  of  the  Bull  of  Deposition  ;*  a  circular 
^^,  was  issued  from  the  Vatican,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  even  to  the  Lutheran  princes,  inviting 
a  crusade  against  England,!  and  Cardinal  Gran- 
A.D.  1535.  velle  was  instructed  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
Francis,  and  persuade  his  co-operation.  The 
Emperor  would  be  moderate  in  his  demands; 
an  active  participation  would  not  be  required  of 
him;t  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  would  forget 
his  engagement  with  an  excommunicated  sove- 
reign to  whom  promises  were  no  longer  binding, 
and  would  remain  passive. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Granvelle's 
Dubious  mission  would  be  successful.  The  year  preceding 
of  FnnoT  Charles  had  played  off  a  hope  of  Milan  as  a  bribe 
to  disunite  the  French  from  England;  he  was 
ready  now  to  make  a  definite  promise.  With  the 
first  slight  inducement  Francis  had  wavered; 
while  again,  in  point  of  religion  his  conduct  was 


*  Reginald  Pole  statee  that  the  issue  was  only  prevented  by 
the  news  of  Qneen  Catherine's  death. — Pole  to  IMoli :  JSpistles, 
▼ol.  L  p.  442. 

t  Slbidait. 
J  Du  Bbllat's  Memoirs,  p.  135. 
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more  satisfactory  than  had  been  expected.  He  ^^-  **• 
adhered  in  appearance  to  the  English  alliance,  ^b.  1535. 
hut  he  had  deceived  Henry's  hopes  that  he  would 
unite  in  a  rupture  with  Borne;  he  had  resisted 
all  entreaties  to  declare  the  independence  of  the 
GaUican  church;  he  had  laboured  to  win  back 
the  Germans  out  of  schism,  partly  to  consoli- 
date the  French  influence  in  Europe  as  op- 
posed to  the  Imperial,  but  partly  also,  as  he  had 
taken  pains  to  prove,  that  no  doubt  might  be 
entertamed  of  the  position  of  France  in  the  great 
question  of  the  Eeformation.  He  had  allowed 
himself,  indeed,  as  a  convenience,  to  open  ne- 
gotiations for  a  treaty  with  Solyman;  but  the 
Turks,  in  the  eyes  of  devout  Catholics,  were  less 
obnoxious  than  heretics;*  and  the  scandal  was 
obscured  by  an  open  repentance  for  past  short- 
comings, and  a  declaration  that  for  the  Aiture  he 
would  eschew  the  crime  of  toleration,  and  show 
no  mercy  to  any  Protestant  who  might  fall 
within  his    grasp.     An  English   stranger  saw  Persecution 

of  Protea> 

Francis  of  France  march  through  the  streets  oftantein 

Paris. 

Paris  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  queen, 
the  princesses,  the  bishops,  cardinals,  dukes,  lords, 


*  '  The  Torkfl  do  not  compel 
others  to  adopt  their  belief.  Ue 
who  does  not  attack  their  reli- 
g^ion  may  profess  among  them 
what  religion  he  will;  he  is 
safe.  But  where  this  pestilent 
seed  is  sown,  those  who  do  not 
accept,  and  those  who  openly  op- 
pose, are  in  eqnal  peril.' — ^Bxgi- 
9ALD  Pole:  Be  Unitate  Ec- 
elesia.      For  the  arch-enemy  of 


England  even  the  name  of  here- 
tic was  too  good.  '  They  err,' 
says  the  same  writer  elsewhere, 
'  who  call  the  King  of  England 
heretic  or  schismatic.  He  haa 
no  claims  to  name  so  honourable. 
The  heretic  and  schismatic  ac- 
knowledge the  power  and  provi- 
dence of  God.  He  takes  God 
utterly  away.'  —  Apology  to 
CkarleM  the  Fifth. 


.JL.D.  X535* 


6  TAe  Milan  Temptation. 

Ch.  12.  counts,  the 'blue  Wood' of  the  nobility.  They  had 
torches,  and  banners,  and  relics  of  the  saints,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  faith :  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  august  assemblage  six  heretics  were  burnt 
at  a  single  fire ;  the  king  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
he  had  learnt  his  obligations  as  a  Christian  sove- 
reign ;  and,  imploring  the  Divine  forgiveness  be- 
cause in  past  years  he  had  spared  the  lives  of 
some  few  of  these  wretches  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  destroyed,  he  swore  that  thenceforward 
they  should  go  all,  as  many  as  he  could  discover, 
to  the  flames.* 

Thus,  therefore,  good  hopes  were  entertained 
of  Francis;  but  inasmuch  it  was  known  with 
what  a  passion  he  had  set  his  heart  on  Milan, 
Charles  resolved  not  to  trust  too  entirely  to  his 
zeal  for  orthodoxy;  and,  either  through  Gran- 
velle  or  through  his  ambassadors,  he  signified  his 
consent  to  an  arrangement  which  would  have 
consigned  Italy  conclusively  to  a  Gallican  supre- 
Tho  Rmpe- macy.  Sforza,  the  last  reigning  duke,  whose 
Milan  to    claims  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  Impe- 

the  Duke     

of  Orleans. 


*  '  Sire,  je  pense  que  tous 
avez  entendu  du  supplication 
que  le  Boy  fit,  estant  la  present 
lay  mdme  allant  en  ordre  apres 
les  reliques  me  teste  portant  ung 
torche  en  son  mayn  avecques  ses 
filz,  ses  evesqaes,  et  cardinaulz 
derant  luy,  et  les  dues,  oontes, 
seigneors,  seneschals,  esqnieres, 
et  anltres  nobles  gens  apres  luy ; 
et  la  Beyne  port^  par  deux 
homines  avecques  la  fille  du  Boy 
et  ses  propres.  Apres  touts  les 
grosses  dames  et  demoiselles  sui- 
vants  a  pi^.      Quant  tout  ceci 


fit  £iyt  on  brdlait  vi.  a  ung 
feu.  £t  le  Boy  pour  sa  part 
remercioit  Dieu  qu*il  avoit  donne 
cognoissance  de  si  grand  mal  le 
priant  de  pardon  qu*il  avoit  par- 
donne  a  ung  ou  deux  le  en  pass^ ; 
et  qu'il  na  pas  este  plus  dill- 
gente  en  fapant  execution ;  et  fit 
apres  serment  que  dicy  en  avant 
il  les  brulerait  tons  tous  tant 
qu'il  en  trouveroit.' — ^Andrew 
Baynton  to  Henry  VIII.:  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  second  series,  vol.  iv. 


Francis  will  join  the  Papal  League, 


rialists,  liad  died  childless  in  the  previous  Oc-  Ch.  12. 
toben      The  settlement  which  had  been  made  in      ~ 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  had  thus  been  rendered   »535-6, 
nugatory;  and  Francis  desired  the  duchy  for  his 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  would  inherit  also 
the  dukedoms  of  Florence  and  Urbino.     If  the 
Emperor  was  acting  in  good  faith,  if  he  had  no 
intention  of  escaping  from  his  agreement  when  the 
observance  of  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary,  he 
was  making  no  common  sacrifice  in  acquiescing 
in  a  disposition  the  consequence  of  which  to  the 
House  of  Austria  he  so  clearly  foresaw.*  He,  how- 
ever, seemed  for  the  present  to  have  surrendered 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  ;t  and,  in 
return  for  the  concession,  Francis,  who  had  him-  Fnnma 
self  advised  Henry  VIII.  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  SJ  foraa^ 
— ^Francis,  who  had  declared  that  Henry's  resist-  f^^  ^^* 
ance  to  the  Papacy  was  in  the  common  interest  h^^^ 
of  all  Christian  princes, — Francis,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  make  Henry's  cause  his  own,  and,  three 
years  previously,  had  signed  a  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  for  the  protection  of  France  and 
England  against  Imperial  and  Papal  usurpations, 


•  <  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
married  to  the  niece  of  Clement 
the  Seventh.  If  I  give  him 
Milan,  and  he  be  dependent  only 
on  his  father  he  will  be  alto- 
gether French  ....  he  will  be 
detached  wholly  from  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  Empire.'— Speech 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  the  Con- 
sistory at  Rome :  State  PaperM, 
ToL  vii.  p.  641. 

t  Charles  certainly  did  give 


a  promise,  and  the  date  of  it  is 
filed  for  the  middle  of  the  win- 
ter of  1535-^  by  the  protest  of 
the  French  court,  when  it  was 
subsequently  withdrawn.  '  Your 
Majesty,'  Count  de  Yig^y  said,  on 
the  1 8th  of  April,  1536,  'pro- 
mised a  few  months  ago  that 
you  would  give  Milan  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  not  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Angoulesme. 
— Ibid. :  State  Papere,  vol.  vii 


8  I%e  Triple  Cord. 

Ch.  j2.  — sank  before  the  temptation.  He  professed  his 
^.D,     willingness  to  join  hand  and  heart  with  the  Em- 

1535-3^'  peror  in  restoring  unity  to  Christendom  and 
crushing  the  Beformation.  Anticipating  and 
exceeding  the  requests  which  had  been  proposed 
to  him,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  urge  in  his 
own  person  on  Henry  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  universal  opinion  of  Christendom; 
and,  to  excuse  or  soften  the  eflfrontery  of  the  de- 
mand, he  suggested,  that,  in  addition  to  the  cen- 
sures, a  formal  notice  should  be  served  upon  all 
Christian  princes  and  potentates,  summoning 
them  to  the  assistance  of  the  Papacy  to  compel 
the  King  of  England  with  the  strong  hand  to 
obey  the  sentence  of  the  See  of  Rome,*  A  Catholic 
le^ue  was  now  on  the  point  of  completion.  The 
good  understanding  so  much  dreaded  by  English 
ministers,  between  France,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Papacy,  seemed  to  be  achieved.  A  council,  the 
decision  of  which  could  not  be  doubtftJ,  would 
be  immediately  convoked  by  Paul,  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  two  powers;  and  the  Refor- 
mation would  become  a  question  no  longer  of 
argument,  but  of  strength. 

A.D.  1536.  Happily,  the  triple  cord  was  not  yet  too  secure 
to  be  broken  by  an  accident.     The  confederacy 

January,  promised  favourably  till  the  new  year.     At  the 


*  *  Bien  entoit  d'advis  quant  au  1  faire  toos  lea  prinoes  et  potentats 
faict  d'Angleterre,  afin  qa*il  eust    Ckrdtiens ;  et  a  lay  assister,  et 


pluB  de  coaleor  de  pre86er  le  Boy 
dudit  pays  a  se  oondesoendre  a 
ropinion  aniyerselle  des  Ohrd- 
tiena,  que  rEmpereor  fist  que 
notre  Sainct  Fere  sommaat  de  ce 


donner  main  forte  poor  faire  obeir 
le  dit  Boy  a  la  sentence  et  deter- 
mination de  TEglise.' — ^DuBbl* 
LAY :  Memoirt,  p.  135. 


EffecU  of  the  Death  of  Catherine.  9 

end  of  January  it  "became  known  in  Italy  that  ^^-  '** 
the  original  cause  of  the  English  quarrel  existed  Z^7i$^, 
no  longer — ^that  Queen  Catherine  was  no  more,  ^q^^ 
On  the  first  arrival  of  the  news  there  was  an  9****«^« 

IS  jcnown 

outburst  of  indignation.     Stories  of  the  circum-  in  Italy. 
stances  of  her  death  were  spread  abroad  with 
strange  and  frightful  details.     Even  Charles  him- 
self hinted  his  suspicions  to  the  Pope  that  she 
had  been  unfairly   dealt  with,  and  fears  were 
openly  expressed  for  the  safety  of  the  Princess 
Mary.*     But,  in  a  short  time,  calmer  counsels 
began  to  prevail.      Authentic  accounts  of  the 
queen's  last  hours  must  have  been  received  early 
in  February  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
was  with  her  to  the  end;  and  as  her  decease 
gave  no  fresh  cause  for  legitimate  complaint,  so  it 
was  possible  that  an  embarrassing  difficulty  was 
peacefully  removed.     On  both  sides  there  might  New  hopes 
now,  it  was  thought,  be  some  relaxation  without  of  areeon- 
compromise  of  principle;  an  attempt  at  a  recon- ^*^*^^"' 
ciliation  might  at  least  be  made  before  venturing 
on  the  extremity  of  war.     Once  more  the  Pope 
allowed  the  censures  to  sleep.f     The  Emperor,  no    March. 
longer  compelled  by  honour  to  treat  Henry  as 
an  enemy,  no  longer  felt  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  makinff  sacrifices  to  Francis.     He  al-  Ti»«  JSmpe- 

J  ^  ror  with- 

lowed  his  offer  of  Milan  to  the  Du^e  of  Orleans  draws  his 
to  melt  into  a  proposal  which  would  have  left  mSu?. 

•  Du    BsLLAT :     Memoirt.  i  by  letters.* — Harrel  to  Starkey, 
'  Hie  palamobloquontardemorte    from  Venice,  Feb.  5,  '^S3S'^' 


illins  ac  Terentor  de  Paell&  regift 
ne brevi seqnatur.'  'I assure yoa 
men  speak  here  tragice  of  these 
matters  which  is  not  to  be  touched  | 


Ellis,  second  series,  yoI.  ii. 

t  Pole  to  Prioli :  EpUt,  rol. 
i.  p.  442. 


10    Francis  declares  War  against  the  Empire, 


Ch.  12.  uninjured  the  Imperial  inflnence  in  Italy;  and 
A.^.  ,535,  Francis,  who  had  regarded  the  duchy  at  last  as  his 
^^*"^*    own,  was  furious  at  his  disappointment,  and  pre- 
pared for  immediate  war.     So  slight  a  cause  pro- 
duced effects  so  weighty.    Henry,  but  a  few  weeks 
before  menaced  with  destruction,  found  himself  at 
once  an  object  of  courteous  solicitation  from  each 
of  the  late   confederates.      The  Pope  found  a 
means  of  communicating  to  him  the  change  in 
his  sentiments.*     Francis,  careless  of  all  con- 
siderations beyond  revenge,  laboured  to  piece 
together  the  fragments  of  a  friendship  which 
his  own  treachery  had  dissolved:  and  Charles, 
AdTuiMs   through  his  resident  at  the  court  of  London,  and 
and  the  Ca-  evcu  with  his  own  hand  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
poTOsto   condescended  to  request  that  his  good  brother 
Henry,      ^ould  forgct  and  forgive  what  was  past.     The 
occasion  of  their  disagreement  being  removed, 
he  desired  to  return  to  the  old  terms  of  amity. 
The  Princess  Mary  might  be  declared  legitimate, 
having  been  at  least  bom  in  bond  fide  parentum  ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  difficulty  should  have  been 
overcome,  he  promised  to  use  his  good  offices 
with  the  Pope,  that,  at  the  impending  council, 
his   good  brother's  present  marriage  should  be, 
declared  valid,  and  the  succession  arranged  as  he 
desired.!     Finally,  that  he  might  lose  no  time 
in  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  advances,  he  re- 


*  'There  hatih  been  means 
made  unto  us  by  the  Buhop  of 
Borne  himself  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion.*—  Henry  VIII.  to  Pace; 
Bubnjbt'b  Collectanea^  p.  476. 


t  Henry  VIII.  to  Pace:  Btm- 
nxt's  Collectanea,  p.  476. 
LoBD  Hbbbbbt,  p.  196.  Du 
Bellay'b  MemoirM, 


Overtures  to  England.  11 

minded  Henry  that  the  old  treaties  remained  in  ^h-  "• 
force  by  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  a.„.  X536. 
assist  each  other  in  the  event  of  invasion ;  that    ^"^ 
he  looked  to  his  good  offices  and  his  assistance  in 
the  now  imminent  irruption  of  the  French  into 
Italy. 

The  English  government  lavished  large  sums 
as  secret  service  money  in  the  European  courts. 
Though  occasionally  misled  in  reports  from  other 
quarters,  they  were  always  admirably  informed 
by  their  agents  at  Rome.*  Henry  knew  pre- 
cisely the  history  of  the  late  coalition  against 
him,  and  the  value  which  he  might  attach  to 
these  new  professions.  He  had  no  intention  of 
retracing  any  step  which  he  had  taken.  For  his 
separation  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  Bome 
and  the  other  powers  were  alone  responsible. 

Events  would  now  work  for  him.     He  had 
only  to  stand  still.     To  the  Pope  he  sent  no 
answer;  but  he  allowed  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  to 
hold  an  indirect  commission  as  his  representative 
at  the  Papal  court.     To  Francis  he  remained  in- 
different.    The   application  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  had  been  the  most  elaborate,  and  to  him 
his  answer  was  the  most  explicit.     He  received 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  an  audience  at  Green-  nie  Spa- 
wich,  and,  after  a  formal  declaration  had  beenSaMadw- 
made  of  Charles's  message,  he  replied  with  the  Jj^nce  at* 
terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  forget  the  Q««nwich. 
events  of  the  preceding  years.     The  interruption 
of  friendly  relations  between  England  and  Spain 

•  Du  Bellat. 


12  Beply  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 

Ch.  12.  was  the  fault  wholly  and  entirely,  he  said,  of  the 
rZTs^.  Emperor.  When  the  crown  of  the  CsBsars  was 
^'^'^  last  vacant,  it  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  himself; 
and  he  it  was  who  had  permitted  the  choice  to  fall 
on  its  present  wearer.  In  Charles's  diflGiculties 
he  had  lent  him  money :  to  him  Charles  was  in- 
debted for  his  power,  his  influence,  and  his  fame ; 
and,  in  return,  he  had  met  only  with  ingratitude. 
To  remember  injuries,  however,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  *  We  can  continue  our  displeasure  to  no 
man,'  he  said,  *  if  he  do  once  remove  the  cause 
thereof;  so  if  he  which  is  a  prince  of  honour, 
and  a  personage  whom  we  once  chose  and  thought 
worthy  for  his  virtue  and  qualities  to  be  advanced, 
will,  by  his  express  writings,  either  desire  us  to 
put  his  doings  towards  us  in  oblivion,  or  by  the 
same  purge  himself  and  declare  that  such  things 
wherein  we  have  noted  unMndness  at  his  hands 
have  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him,  we  shall 
gladly  embrace  his  offer  touching  the  reconcilia- 
tion.' Being  the  injured  party,  he  could  receive 
no  advance  and  treat  of  no  conditions  unless  with 
this  necessary  preliminary.  Let  the  Emperor 
deal  with  him  frankly,  and  he  should  receive  a 
reasonable  answer  to  all  his  reasonable  requests. 
^  For  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  he  had  not,'  he 
continued,  *  proceeded  on  so  slight  grounds  as  he 
would  alter  any  one  piece  of  his  doings.  In  all 
his  causes  he  had  laid  his  foundation  upon  the 
laws  of  God,  nature,  and  honesty,  and  established 
his  works  made  upon  the  same  with  consent  of 
the  states  of  the  realm  in  open  and  high  court  of 
parliament.'     The  Bishop,  however,  had  himself 


Beply  to  the  Spanish  Amhasaador.  13 

made  known  his  desire  for  a  return  to  a  better  Ch.  12. 


understanding  with  him,  and  he  did  not  think  it  ^^^  ,536. 
expedient  that  a  third  party  should  interfere.*        ^^^*^' 

The  haughty  answer  concealed  aless  indifferent 
feeling.     Henry  was  seriously  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  the  isolation  of  the  country ;  and  though 
he  chose  in  words  to  defend  his  self-respect,  though 
he  saw,  perhaps,  in  a  high  bearing  the  surest  means 
to  command  the  respect  of  others,  he  was  anxious  Anxiety  of 
from  his  heart  to  resume  his  old  relations  with  be^good 
Spain  and  Flanders,  so  important  for  English  com-  S^ki^*^ 
merce,  and  still  more  important  for  the  tacit  sane-  '^'" 
tion  of  his  past  conduct,  which  would  be  implied 
in  a  renewed  treaty  with  the  nephew  of  Catherine. 
He  directed  the  English  resident  at  the  Imperial 
court  to  report  the  manner  in  which  his  reply  had 
been  received :  he  desired  him  at  the  same  time 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing,  both  on 
Charles  and  on  his  ministers,  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  all  Christendom,  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  if  they  were  again  on  good  terms,  f 

So  matters  hung  uncertain  through  the  spring. 
The  court  of  Bome  continued  hopeful,}  although 
at  that  very  time  the  English  parliaments  were 
debating  the  contents  of  the  Black  Book,  and 
decreeing  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries. Rumour  was  still  favourable  to  a  recon- 
ciliation, when,  for  the  moment,  all  other  consi- 
derations were  absorbed  in  the  breaking  out  of  Warbe- 
the  French  war.  pJJnoe  and 

the  Em- 
pire. 
*  Henxy  YIII.  to  Pace:  Bubnbt's  Qollectanea^  p.  476. 

t  Ibid. 
X  Pole  to  Prioli,  March,  i  J36;  J^w.  Beg,  Foli,  vol  i. 


14  I^e  French  invade  Italy. 

Ch.  I  a.         Francis  had  not  waited  for  the  declaration  of  a 

a^dTissZ  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  collect 

***^-    an  army.     On  the  first  hint  of  a  difficulty  he  saw 

what  was  intended.     Milan,  after  all,  was  not  to 

be  surrendered.     His  chief  military  successes  had 

been  gained  by  a  suddenness  of  movement  which 

approached  to  treachery.    Instantly  that  he  knew 

Charles  to  be  hesitating,  he  took  advantage  of 

some  trifling  Border  diflferences  to  open  a  quarrel ; 

and  he  declared  war  and  struck  his  first  blow  at 

the  same  moment.     His  troops  entered  Savoy, 

D'Anne-     and  the  brilliant  D'Annebault,  who  commanded 

runs  Pied-  in  chief,  sweeping  all  before  him,  had  overrun 

mont        Piedmont  and  had  secured  and  fortified  Turin, 

before  a  man  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him. 

This  unwelcome  news  found  the  Emperor  at 
Naples  in  the  middle  of  March.     Eeport  slightly, 
but  only  slightly,  anticipating  the  reality,  brought 
information  at  the  same  time  of  a  Franco-Turkish 
alliance,  and  of  the  approach  of  a  fresh  Ottoman 
fleet ;  and  in  the  first  burst  of  anger  and  mortifi- 
cation Charles  swore  that  this  time  he  would  not 
lay  down  his  arms  till  either  he  or  his  rival  had 
ceased  to  wear  a  crown.*     Antonio  de  Leyva 
was  left  to  collect  and  equip  an  army;   Charles 
April  17.  himself  went  in  the  first  week  in  April  to  Bome, 
nonncM  ^  to  make  a  public  protest  against  the  French  ag- 
Sr^^  gression.     On  the  seventeenth  of  that  month, 
^**      Pope,  prelates,  cardinals,  and  foreign  ambassadors 
being  all  assembled  in  the  consistory,  he  rose. 


•  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  to  Cromwell:   SttUe  Papen,  vol.  vii. 
p.  641. 


Tke  Mnperor's  Protest  1 5 

and  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand  poured  out  in  Ch.  la. 
Spanish  a  long  and  passionate  invective,  denoun-  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
dng  the  Bang  of  France  as  the  enemy  of  God  ^p"^  »7. 
and  man — ^the  wanton  and  wicked  disturber  of 
the  world.     When  peace  was  necessary  before  all 
things  to  compose  schism,  and  to  repel  the  Turks, 
Fntncis  was  breaking  that  peace — ^was  bringing  in 
the  Turks — ^was  confounding  heaven  and  earth 
only  for  his  own  ambition.     In  the  interests  of 
Europe,  even  now  he  would  give  Milan  to  the 
Duke  of  Angoulesme;  the  union  of  the  duchies 
was  too  formidable  a  danger  to  allow  him  to  be- 
stow it  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     This  was  his 
last  concession :  if  it  was  refused,  he  challenged  ^^^  <^- 
Francis  to  decide  their  differences  in  single  com-  to  angle 
bat,  laying  Burgundy  in  gage  against  Lombardy,  ^™  ^ 
the  victor  to  have  both  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion. 

Explosions  of  passion  were  not  unfrequent 
with  Charles,  and  formed  the  most  genuine  fea- 
ture in  his  character.  His  audience,  however, 
were  fluttered  by  his  violence.  His  own  prudence 
t-aught  him  the  necessity  of  some  explanation. 
On  the  following  day  the  consistory  reassembled, 
when,  in  calmer  tones,  he  reaffirmed  his  accusa- 
tions, and  renewed  his  proposals. 

^  I  am  not  against  peace,'  he  said;  Hhose  who 
so  accuse  me  slander  me*  The  Pope  is  the  com- 
mon friend  of  myself  and  the  King  of  France. 
Without  his  HoHness's  permission  I  should  not 
have  spoken  as  I  spoke  yesterday.  I  bear  no 
personal  malice.  I  received  the  sacrament  before 
I  entered  your  assembly,  and  many  as  are  my 


16  %)e€cA  in  the  Consistory. 

Ch.  12.  errors  and  infirmities,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  Christian 
^^  jgj5  as  to  communicate  while  in  mortal  sin.     But  a 

April  17.  confederate  of  the  Empire  is  attacked — ^it  is  my 
duty  to  defend  him.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  my 
near  relative ;  but  were  he  a  stranger,  so  long  as  he 
is  one  of  my  lieges,  I  must  expose  my  life  for  him, 
as  he  would  expose  his  life  for  me.  I  have  chal- 
lenged the  King  of  France  to  mortal  combat ;  but 
not  in  malice,  not  in  vain  bravado  or  appetite  for 
glory.  Wise  men  do  not  thrust  themselves  into 
desperate  duels,  least  of  all  with  an  antagonist  so 
strong  and  skilful.  I  offered  him  the  alternative 
of  this  combat  only  if  peace  was  impossible,  that 
the  terrible  evils  which  menace  Christendom 
might  be  thus  avoided.  For  here  I  say  it,  and 
while  I  say  it  I  do  but  claim  my  proper  privilege 
as  an  honest  sovereign,  not  only  would  I  expose 
my  person  to  peril,  but  gladly  would  I  sacrifice 
my  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  world.'* 

The  challenge  might  naturally  have  touched 
Francis,  whose  one  sound  quality  was  personal  cou- 
rage ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  competitors  had  ex- 
changed their  characters.  Francis  had  the  start  in 
the  field :  he  had  twelve  thousand  picked  troops  in 
Turin ;  the  remainder  of  the  invading  force  was 
distributed  in  impregnable  positions  over  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy.f  For  once  he  determined  to 
win  a  reputation  for  prudence  as  well  as  daring. 


*  An  interesting  aoooont  of 
these  speeches  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  consistory  is 
printed   in   the   State  Papers, 


p.^ol.  vii.  p.  646.     It  was   pro-    vii. 


hably  famished  by  Sir  Gregory 
Cassalis. 

t  Sir    Gregory   Cassalis     to 
Cromwell:    State  Papers,  voL 


Invasion  of  Provence.  1 7 

sind  he  left  Charles  to  seek  his  remedy  where  he  Ch.  la. 
could  find  it.  The  Pope  entreated,  hut  in  vain ;  ^j^  -^^ 
and  the  campaign  followed  which  was  so  disa^- 
trous  to  the  Empire,  which  for  a  time  reversed  so 
signally  the  relative  position  of  the  two  princes, 
and  defeated  the  expectations  of  the  keenest 
statesmen. 

Finding  himself  too  late,  without  delay  and    J^m^ 
difficulty,  to  expel  the  French  out  of  their  Italian  Cbaries  in- 
conquests,  Charles,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  ^ 


his  generals,  and  relying,  as  was  thought,  on  a  re- 
petition of  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Gallican  nobility,*  led  his  army 
into  Provence.  He  trusted  either  that  he  would 
find  the  country  undefended,  or  that  the  French 
chivalry,  whenattacked  in  their  homes,  would,  with 
their  usual  recklessness,  risk  a  decisive  battle ;  or,  at 
least,  that  in  a  fertile  district  he  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  provisions.  In  each  of  his  cal- 
culations he  found  himself  fatally  mistaken.  The 
inhabitants  of  Provenc6  had  themselves  destroyed  He  finds 
their  crops,  and  driven  away  their  cattle.  In  his  ^^^^ 
front,  Montmorency  lay  intrenched  at  Avignon, 
and  Francis  between  Lyons  and  Valence,  in  forti- 
fied camps.  Time  and  necessity  had  on  this  occa- 
sion been  enlisted  as  the  allies  of  France ;  and  with 
the  garrison  of  Marseilles  in  his  rear  intercepting 
his  supplies,  unable  to  advance,  and  shut  up  in  ^^  j^  ^_ 

_^ able  to  «d- 

*  *  OinneB  qui  sollerti  jadicio  |  aliad  rident  quod  Cssarem  iliac 
ista  pensitare  solent,  ita  statnunt  trahere  poeeet.'  —  Sir  Gregory 
aliqaid  proditionu  in  GalM  < 


pantum  non  dinimile  DacU  Bor- 
bonite  proditioni.  Non  enim 
VOL.  Ill, 


Casaalis   to    Cromwell:     State 
Papers,  vol.  vii. 


1 8  Retreat  of  the  Emperor. 

Ch.  la.  a  country  which  had  been  left  barren  as  an  Ara- 
A^iTissa!^  bian  desert,  the  Emperor  sate  still  in  the  sultry 
Anguat.   gummer  heats,  while  his  army  melted  away  from 
3o,ooom6Qhim  with  famine  and  disease.     De  Leyva,  his 
zetTOAto.     ablest  commander,  and  thirty  thousand  veterans, 
miserably  perished.   He  escaped  only  from  being 
driven  into  the  sea  by  a  retreat;  and  crept  back 
into  Italy  with  the  broken  remnant  of  his  forces, 
baffled  and  humiliated  in  the  only  European  war 
into  which  no  fault  of  his  own  had  plunged  him. 
Of  the  feelings  with  which  these  events  were 
regarded  by  Henry,  we  have  little  evidence.     No 
positive  results  followed  from  the  first  inter- 
change of  messages ;  but  Charles  so  far  endured 
the  tone  in  which  his  advances  had  been  received, 
that  fresh  communications  of  moderate  friend- 
liness were  interchanged  through   Sir  Gregory 
Cassalis  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.*     In 
July  Henry  oflfered  his  services  as  a  mediator 
with  the  court  of  France  both  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  Queen  Begent  of  the  Netherlands.f 
Indifferent  A.t  the  samc  time  English  engineers  were  in  the 
^ulnl^^  French  camp  in  Provence,  perhaps  as  professional 
students  of  the  art  of  war,  perhaps  as  volunteers 
indirectly   countenanced    by  the   government.  J 


*  See  CasBalifl's  Correspon- 
dence with  Cromwell  in  May, 
1536 :  State  Faperi,  voL  vii. 

f  The  clearest  accoant  which 
I  hAve  seen  of  the  point  in  dis- 
pute hetween  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  is  contained  in  a 
paper  drawn  by  some  English 
statesman  apparently  for  Henry's 
nse.— £0/^  E<m$e  MSB.  first 
series,  No.  757. 


X  When  the  English  army 
was  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1543, 
the  Emperor  especially  admired 
the  disposition  of  their  entrench- 
ments. Sir  John  Wallop,  the 
commander-in-chief,  told  him 
he  had  learnt  that  art  some  years 
before  in  a  campaign,  of  which 
the  Emperor  himself  most  re- 
member something,  in  the  south 
of  France. 
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The  quarrel,  in  reality,  admitted  of  no  solution  Ch.  12. 

except  by  the  sword;   and  if  the  English  felt  " r 

no  absolute  satisfaction  in  seeing  two  powers 
crippling  each  other's  strength,  who,  a  few 
months  previously,  were  in  league  for  their  own 
ruin,  the  government  at  least  saw  no  reason 
to  co-operate  with  either  side,  in  a  cause  which 
did  not  concern  them,  or  assist  in  bringing  a  dis- 
pute to  a  close  which  had  broken  out  so  oppor- 
tunely for  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  probabilities  of  a  reunion  with 
Bome  had  for  a  moment  brightened.  It  was  stated 
at  the  close  of  the  last  volume  that,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  adulteries  of  the  queen,  a  panic  arose 
among  the  Keformers,  lest  the  king  should  regard 
her  crime  as  a  judgment  upon  the  divorce,  and  in 
the  sudden  revulsion  retrace  his  steps.  It  was  seen, 
too,  that  after  her  punishment  their  fears  were 
allayed  by  an  act  of  parliament  against  the 
Papal  usurpations,  the  most  emphatic  which  had 
yet  been  passed,  and  that  the  country  settled 
back  into  an  equilibrium  of  permanent  hostility. 
There  are  circumstances  remaining  to  be  ex- 
plained, both  with  respect  to  the  first  alarm  and 
to  the  statute  by  which  it  was  dispelled. 

The  partial  advances  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Pope  had  been  neither  accepted  nor  re- 
jected, when,  on  the  20th  of  May,  a  courier  from     M»y. 
England  brought  the  news  of  Anne's  misdemea-  ^^J^ 
nours  to  Eome.   The  consistory  would  have  been  ^"°®^  ** 

^  Rome  on 

more  than  mortal  if  they  had  not  been  delighted,  thediagmoe 
From  the  first  they  had  ascribed  the  king's  con-  Inn^*** 
duct  to  the  infatuating  beauty  of  Catherine's  rival. 

c2 
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PauTs  Message  to  Henry. 


Ch.  12.  It  was  she  who,  tigress-like,  had  thirsted  for 
^  P  j^gg  the  blood  of  their  martyrs,  and  at  her  shrine 
they  had  been  sacrificed.*  Her  character  ap- 
peared at  last  in  its  trae  colours ;  the  enchant- 
ment was  broken,  and  the  abhorrence  with  which 
Henry's  name  had  so  lately  been  regarded  was 
changed  throughout  Italy  to  a  general  feeling  of 
pity.f  The  precious  sheep  who  had  been  lost  to 
the  Church  would  now  return  to  the  fold,  and  the 
Holy  Father  would  welcome  back  his  erring  child 
with  paternal  affection.  |  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  expectation ;  unquestionably  it 
was  the  expectation  of  the  Pope  himself.     Paul 

May  17.  sent  again  for  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis,  and  after 
expressing  his  delight  that  God  had  delivered 
the  king  from  his  unhappy  connexion,  he  told 
him  that  he  waited  only  for  the  most  trifling  in- 
timation of  a  desire  for  reunion  to  send  a  nuntio 
to   England  to  compose  all   differences   and  to 


*  Pole,  in  writing  to  Charles 
v.,  says  that  Henry's  crnelties  to 
the  Romanists  had  heen  attributed 
wholly  to  the '  Lessna'  at  his  side; 
and  '  when  he  had  shed  the  blood 
of  her  whom  he  had  fed  with  the 
blood  of  others/  every  one  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  reco- 
vered his  senses. — Poli  Apo- 
logia  ad  Carolwm  Quintum, 

f  '  The  news,  which  some 
days  passed  were  divulged  of 
the  queen's  case,  made  a  great 
tragedy,  which  was  celebrated  by 
all  men's  voices  with  admira- 
tion and  great  infamy  to  that 
woman  to  have  betrayed  that 
noble  prince  after  such  a  man- 


ner, who  had  exalted  her  so 
high,  and  put  himself  to  peril  not 
without  perturbation  of  all  the 
world  for  her  cause.  But  God 
showed  Himself  a  rightful  judge 
to  discover  such  treason  and  ini- 
quity. All  is  for  the  best  And 
I  reckon  this  to  the  king's 
great  fortune,  that  Grod  would 
give  him  grace  to  see  and  touch 
with  his  hand  what  great  ene- 
mies and  traitors  he  lived  withal* 
— Harvel  to  Starkey,  from  Ve- 
nice, May  26:  Ellis,  second 
series,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

J  Pole  to  Contarini:   JS^it 
vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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grant  everything  which,  the  Ving  could  reason-  C»-  ia« 
ably  demand.*  Limiting,  like  a  man  of  business,  Z^^'is^. 
the  advantages  which  he  had  to  offer  to  the  pre-     ^y* 
sent  world,  the  Pope  suggested  that  Henry,  in  The  Pope 
connexion  with  himself,  might  now  become  the  ^J^®" 
arbiter  of  Europe,  and  prescribe  terms  to  the  Em-  P^^^  ^ 
pire  as  well  as  to  France.    For  himself  and  for  his  with  Henrj 
office  he  said  he  had  no  ambition.     The  honour  diiatioiL 
and  the  profit  should  alike  be  for  England.     An 
accession  of  either  to  the  pontificate  might  prove 
its  ruin.f     He  lauded  the  king's  early  character, 
his  magnanimity,  his  generous  assistance  in  times 
past  to  the  Holy  See,  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
faith.      Forgetting  the  Holy  League,  glossing 
over  the  Bull  of  Deposition  as  an  official  form 
which  there  had  been  no  thought  of  enforcing, 
he  ventured  to  say  that  for  himself  he  had  been 
Henry's  friend  firom  the  beginning.      He  had 
urged  his  predecessor  to  permit  the  divorce ;  at 
Bologna  he  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  Em- 
peror to  consent  to  it.^     He  had  sent  a  red  hat 
to  the  Bishop  of  Eochester  only  that  he  might 


*  '  Dicerem  in  ipso  me  adeo 
bonom  animnTn  reperisse  nt  pro- 
col  dnbio  Testra  Majeatas  omnia 
de  ipso  sibi  polliceri  poBsit.'—- 
Sir  Gregory  CaBsaliB  to  Henry 
VIIL:  Ma,  Cotton.  VlUlliui, 
B  14,  foL  21  j. 

t  Neqneeaonpiditatelaborare 
nt  snas  fbrtonas  in  immensnm 
angeat  ant  Pontificales  fines  pro- 
paget  nnde  aocidere  poflset  nt  ab 
liac  ....  inHtitnt4  ratione  reoe- 
deret— Ibid.  Tbe  MS.  has 
been  injnied  by  fire— words  and 


paragraphs  are  in  places  want- 
ing. In  the  present  passage  it 
is  not  clear  whether  Paul  was 
speaking  of  the  Papal  authority 
generally,  or  of  the  Pontifical 
states  in  France  and  Italy. 

X  Cansft  vero  matrimonii  et 
in  consistoriis  et  pnblice  et  pri- 
yatim  apnd  Clementem  YII.  se 
omnia  qns  [potnerit  pro]  vestr& 
Mijestate  egisse;  et  Bononis  Im- 
peratori  per  [horas]  qnatnor  accu- 
rate persuadere  oonatom  fuisse. 
—Ibid. 


22  Continued  Hopes, 

^^-  ^^-  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  at  the  approach- 

▲.p.  1536.  ^^g  council;  and  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 

^^*     being  surrounded  by  solicitations  and  clamours 

for  vengeance,  he  had  but  seemed  for  a  time  to 

consent  to  measures  which  would  never  have 

been  executed. 

A  warmer  overture  could  scarcely  have  been 
conceived,  and  Cassalis  ventured  to  undertake  that 
it  was  made  in  good  faith.*  It  was  true  that,  as 
Cardinal  of  Bavenna,  Paul  III.  had  been  an  advo- 
cate for  Henry ;  and  his  abrupt  change  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  see  proves  remarkably  how  the  genius 
of  the  Papacy  could  control  the  inclination  of  the 
individual.  Now,  however,  the  Pope  availed 
himself  gladly  of  his  earlier  conduct,  and  for  a 
month  at  least  nothing  transpired  at  Eome  to 
The  oonsia-  damp  his  expectation.  On  the  5th  of  June  Car- 
wSdOTtof  dinal  Campeggio  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk  to 
suQcesB,  £ggj  j^jg  ^^y  towards  the  recovery  of  his  lost 
bishopric  of  Salisbury.f  As  late  as  St.  John's 
day  (June  a4th)  the  Papal  council  were  rejoicing 
in  the  happy  prospect  which  seemed  to  be  re- 
opening. Strange  it  was,  that  so  many  times 
in  this  long  struggle  some  accident  or  some 
mistake  occurred  at  a  critical  contingency  to 
ruin  hopes  which  promised  fairly,  and  which, 
if  realized,  would  have  changed  the  fortunes  of 
England.  Neither  the  king  nor  the  country 
would  have  surrendered  their  conquered  liberties ; 
the  Act  of  Appeals  would  have  been  maintained, 

♦  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  to  Henry  VIIL :  MS,  Cotton,  Tltel- 
lius,  B  14,  foL  21  j. 

t  State  Papers,  vol.  vii  June  5,  1536. 
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and,  in  substance  if  not  in  name,  the  Act  of  Su-  Ch.  12, 
premacy.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  at  this  ^"[^Tis^a! 
juncture  the  Pope  would  have  relinquished  the  ^^^^^' 
high  pretensions  which  touched  the  allegiance  of  withont 
subjects,  Heniy,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  would  have  reaaon. 
acknowledged  in  the  Bishop  of  Eome  a  titular 
primacy. 

Many  times  a  good  cause  has  been  ruined  by 
the  over-zeal  of  its  friends.  If  there  really  ex- 
isted such  a  danger,  England  may  thank  a  young 
nobleman  for  its  escape,  who  was  permitted  to 
do  his  country  a  service  far  different  from  his 
intentions.  Once  already  we  have  seen  Eeginald 
Pole  in  reluctant  employment  in  Paris,  receiving 
opinions  on  the  divorce.  Henceforth  for  some 
years  he  will  fill  a  prominent  place  in  this  his- 
tory, and  he  must  be  introduced  with  a  brief 
account  of  his  life. 

Reginald,  second  son  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  ?^^,°^ 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  born  in  the  year  1500.  Pole. 
His  mother,  so  long  as  the  first  of  the  Tudor 
princes  was  on  the  throne,  remained  in  obscurity. 
The  titles  and  estates  of  the  Nevilles  being  after- 
wards restored  to  her  and  to  her  eldest  son,  Eegi- 
nald shared  the  benefits  of  the  revival  of  his 
family,  and  was  selected  by  Henry  VIII.  for  par- 
ticular favour. 

He  was  educated  under  the  king's  eye,  and  at  He  is  edu- 
the  king's  expense ;  he  was  pensioned  and  endowed,  Hemr  for 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  while  still  a    ^    "" 
boy,  with  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  and  he  was 
designed,  should  his  inclination  permit  him,  for 
the  highest  oflBlce  in  the  English  church.     These 
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Ca.  12.  general  kindnesses  he  himself  gratefully  acknow- 
■""""■  ledges ;  and  he  professes  to  have  repaid  Henry's 
care  with  a  child's  affection.  He  says  that  he 
loved  the  king  for  his  generosity  to  himself  and 
his  family;  that  he  loved  him  for  his  own  high 
and  noble  qualities,  his  liberality,  his  gentleness, 
his  piety,  his  princely  illustrious  nature.*     Nor 


*  Since  Pole,  when  it  suited 
his  oonvenienoe»  oonld  represent 
the  king's  early  career  in  yeiy 
different  colours,  it  is  well  to 
quote  some  specimens  of  his 
more  favourahle  testimony.  Ad- 
dressing Henry  himself,  he  says : 
'Quid  non  promittebant  pro- 
clans  illfe  virtutes  quie  primis 
annis  prinoipat^  tui  in  te  max- 
ime  elucebant.  In  quihus  pri- 
mum  pietas  qu»  una  omnium 
aliarum,  et  totius  humane  fe- 
licitatis  quasi  fundamentum  est 
se  proferehat.  Cui  a^junctie 
erant  que  maxime  in  octdis  ho- 
minum  eluoere  solent  justitia 
dementia  liberalitas,  prudentia 
denique  tanta  quanta  in  ill&  te- 
ner&  state  esse  potuit.  Ut  dixit 
Ezechiel  de  Rege  Assyriorum, 
in  paradiso  Dei  cedrus  te  pul- 
crior  non  inveniebatur/  •—  De 
Unitate  JScclena,  lib.  3. 

Again,  writing  to  Charles  Y., 
after  speaking  of  the  golden 
splendour  of  Henry's  early  reign, 
his  wealth,  his  moderation,  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
circle  of  illustrious  men  who  sur- 
rounded his  throne,  he  goes  on — 
'  Hi  Tero  illam  indolem  seque- 
hantur  quam  Begi  Deus  ipsi 
prius  dederat  ci^jus  exemplar  in 
Bege  suo  viderunt  Fait  enim 
indoles  ejus  aliquando  prorsus 
regia.     Summum  in  eo  pietatis 


studium  apparebat  et  religionis 
cultus;  magnus  amor  justitie; 
non  abhorrens  tamen  natura  ut 
tum  quidem  videbatur  a  demen- 
tiA.' 

And  the  time  at  which  the 
supposed  change  took  place  is 
also  marked  distinctly  :^> 

'Satanas  in  came  adhuc  ma« 
nentem  nature  hominis  jam  vide- 
tur  spoliasse . . .  su&  induisse  . . . 
in  quil.  nihil  pneter  formam  vide- 
tur  reliquisse  quod  sit  hominis ; 
. . , .  ne  vitia  quidem . . .  sedcum 
omni  virtute  et  donis  illis  Dei 
coslestibas  quibus  cum  optimis 
Begum  comparari  poterat,  ante- 
quam  in  vicariatum  FiUi  ejus  se 
ingereret  [preditus  est]  post- 
quam  ilium  honorem  impie  am- 
bivit  et  arripuit,  non  solum  vir- 
tutibus  omnibus  priyatus  est  sed 
etiam,'  etc. — ^PoLi  Apologia  ad 
Carolum  Quinium. 

It  was  '  necessary  to  the  pocd-^ 
tion'  of  Romanist  writers  to  find 
the  promise  of  evil  in  Henry's 
early  life,  after  his  separation 
from  the  Papacy;  and  stories 
like  those  which  we  read  in  Sav- 
DSBS  grew  like  mushrooms  in 
the  compost  of  hatred.  But  it 
is  certain  that  so  long  as  he  was 
orthodox  he  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  a  Catholic  prince.  Car- 
dinal Contarini  laments  his  fall, 
as    a  M  like  Lucifer's :  '  Qui 
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did  he  fail  to  profit  by  tlie  advantages  which  Ch.  ti. 
were  heaped  upon  him.  He  studied  industriously  y'J^JJj^ 
at  Paris  and  at  Padua,  acquiring,  as  he  believed,  ^^  •»<! 
all  knowledge  which  living  teachers  could  impart 
to  him ;  and  he  was  himself  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  result,  that  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-six  he 
could  describe  himself  to  Henry  as  one  who,  al- 
though a  young  man,  '  had  long  been  conversant 
with  old  men ;  had  long  judged  the  eldest  man  that 
lived  too  young  for  him  to  learn  wisdom  from,'* 
Many  ambitious  youths  have  experienced  the 
same  opinion  of  themselves;  few  have  ventured 
on  so  confident  an  expression  of  it.  But  for  his 
family's  sake  as  much  as  for  his  own,  the  king 
continued  to  regard  him  with  favour;  and  could 
he  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  acquiesce  in 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  Warham  in  the 
English  primacy. 

From  conviction,  however,  or  firom  the  ten-  He  oppoMt 
dency  to  contradiction  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  ^ 
kind  of  talent,  Pole  was  unable  to  adopt  an 
opinion  so  desirable  for  his  interests.  First 
doubtftdly,  and  afterwards  emphatically  and  po- 
sitively, he  declared  his  dissent  from  the  resolu- 
tions of  parliament  and  convocation.  He  had 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  means  by  which 
the  sentences  had  been  obtained  of  the  universities 


thedivoroe. 


fieri  potuit  per  Denm  imraor- 
tdem/  he  wrote  to  Pole,  'nt 
animtis  ille  tain  mitts  tarn  man- 
taetus  Qt  ad  bene  merendom  de 
hominam  genere  a  natnr4  factns 
esse   videi^  sit  adeo  immu- 


tatus.' — JSpist  Beg,  Foil,  vol. 
ii.  p.  31. 

•  Pole  to  Henry  VIII. : 
Stbtpb's  Memorials,  vol.  ii  p. 
305. 
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Ch.  12.  abroad.     He  was  satisfied  of  the  injustice  of  the 
^"~^  cause.     He  assured  himself  that  to  proceed  in  it 
would  be  perilous  to  the  realm. 

His  birth  and  the  king's  regard  for  him  gave 
an  importance  to  his  judgment  which  it  would 
BxeriionB   not  otherwise  have  obtained.     Bepeated  efforts 
tTgSiiWmwere  made  to  gain  him.      His  brother,  Lord 
^^^'        Montague,  the   Duke  of  Norfolk,  even  Henry 
himself,  exerted  all  their  powers  of  persuasion. 
On  the  death  of  Wolsey  the  archbishopric  of 
York  was  held  out  to  him  as  the  reward  of  com- 
Hewavwi,  pliance.*     Once  only  he  wavered.     He  had  dis- 
ooTen  hia  covercd,  B&  he  imagined,  a  means  of  making  a 
^™"^^    compromise  with  his  conscience,  and  he  went 
down  to  Whitehall  to  communicate  his  change. 
But,  as  he  rather  theatrically  relates,  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence-chamber  he  could 
not  utter  the  words  which  he  had  intended  to 
use;    either    he  was  restrained    by  a  Higher 
Power,  or  the  sight  of  that  Henry  whom  he 
loved  so  tenderly  paralysed  his  tongue ;  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  the  king  left  him  in  displeasure.f 
On  retiring  from  the  palace  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology;  accompanying  it,   perhaps,   with  the 
a  roi^^  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  opposition, 
Btranoe.     which  about  this  time  he  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment.}     His  defence  was  received  kindly;  but, 
though  clever,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose.     The 


*  Pole  to  the  EngliBh  Coun- 
cil :  JEpist,  voL  i. 

t  Ibid. 

{  Said  by  Cranmer  to  have 
been  ua  able  paper : '  He  snadeth 


with  such  goodly  eloquence,  both 
of  words  and  sentences,  that  he 
is  like  to  persuade  many.'-^ 
Csakmbb's  Worki,  edit  Jen- 
kins, vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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arguments   were   chiefly  political;  and  Henry,  Ch.  12. 
who  listened  patiently  to  any  objection  on  the  """""""■ 
ground  of  principle,  paid  no  very  high  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  a  university  student  in  matters  of 
state.     Pole,  finding  his    position  increasingly 
uneasy,  in  1532  applied  for  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  reside  for  a  time  at  Avignon.     In  his  He  goes 
absence  the  divorce  was  completed;  and  Eng- with leaye 
land  becoming  more  than  ever  distasteM  to  him,  I^a  i*  eT' 
he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Carpentras,  and  ^^^ 
thence  to  his  old  quarters  at  Padua.      Meantime  ^J'^^^ 
Henry's  personal  kindness  towards  him  remained  of  «iie- 
undiminished.      His  leave  of  absence  was  indefi- 
nitely extended.     His  pension  was  continued  to 
him ;  the  revenues  of  the  deanery  of  Exeter  were 
regularly  paid  to  his  account;  and  he  was  ex- 
empted specially  from  the  general  condition  re- 
quired of  all  holders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
the  swearing  allegiance  to  the  children  of  Queen 
Anne.     He  could  himself  neither  have  desired 
nor  expected  a  larger  measure  of  forbearance.* 

This  was  his  position  in  the  year  1535,  when, 
in  common  with  all  other  English  noblemen 
^d  gentlemen,  he  was  requested  to  send  in  his 
opinion  on  the  authority  in  foreign  countries 
claimed  by  the  see  of  Bome,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  state  whether  his  sentiments  on  the  pre- 
vious question  remained  unchanged.  The  ap- 
plication was  not  formally  made  through  the 
council.  A  civilian,  a  Mr.  Starkey,  a  personal 
acquaintance,  was  entrusted  with  the  commission 

.    •  Phillips'  Life  qf  Cardinal  Fole, 
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Ch.  12.  of  sending  it;  and  Starkey  took  the  opportunity 
of  advising  his  firiend  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  he  had  previously  fallen.  Pole's  opinion 
on  political  perils,  foreign  invasions,  internal  com- 
motions, was  not  wanted.  *  As  touching  the/>o/tgf 
of  the  separation  from  Eome,  and  the  divorce, 
and  of  the  bringing  them  to  eflfect,  whether  it 
were  done  well  or  ill,'  Starkey  ironically  wrote, 
'  his  Grace  requireth  no  judgment  of  you,  as  of 
one  that  of  such  things  hath  no  great  experience 
as  yet.  Whether  it  should  be  convenient  that 
there  should  be  one  head  in  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Bishop  of  Bome  ....  set  this  aside  .... 
and  in  the  matrimony,  whether  the  policy  he 
hath  used  therein  be  profitable  to  the  realm  or 
no  ...  .  leave  that  aside  ....  only  shew  you 
^P^  whether  the  supremacy  which  the  Bishop  of 
onthesa-  Bomc  has  for  many  ages  claimed  be  of  Divine 

pranacy  of    ,  .  • 

theaeeof  right  or  uo  .  .  .  .  and  if  the  first  matrimony 
"^       were  to  make,  you  would  approve  it  then  or  no 
....  and  the  cause  why  you  would  not.' 

Finally,  as  Pole  once  before  had  been  tempted 

to  give  an  opinion  against  his  conscience,  Starkey 

warned  him  to  reply  sincerely  and  honestly ;  to 

think  first  of  God  and  the  truth ;  and  only  when 

his  conscience  would  permit  him,  to  consider  how 

And  he  is  he  could  satisfv  the  kinff .     '  His  Grace  said  to 

answer      mc,'  the  letter  concluded,  '  that  he  would  rather 

unoereiy.    ^^^  ^^^^  buricd  there  than  you  should,  for  any 

worldly  promotion  or  profit  to  yourself,  dissemble 

with  him  in  these  great  and  weighty  causes.'  * 

*  Stbype's  Memorials,  yoI.  ii.  p.  281. 
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The  tone  of  this  concluding  passage  teaches  ns  Oh.  12. 
not  to  rely  too  absolutely  on  Pole's  own  version  of      ^~" 
the  attempts  which  had  before  been  made  upon  his 
constancy.    Perhaps  the  admonition,  perhaps  the 
irony,  of  his  correspondent  galled  him.     At  any 
rate,  the  king  desired  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
he  should  have.     Other  things  had  been  in  rapid 
development  since  Pole  left  England.     He,  too, 
had  chosen  his  course,  and  his  mind  had  not 
stood  still.     It  was  now  the  winter  of  1535,  when 
the  scheme  of  the  crusade  was  first  taking  shape. 
At  this  juncture  he  sat  down  to  comply  with  the 
king's  demands.     Instead  of  brief  answers  to  He  cam- 
brief    questions,   he    composed   a    considerable  b^*i)^ 
volume ;  and  as  the  several  parts  were  completed,  2S«hl>/ 
they  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  1^^^^^ 
Contarini.     Had  the  project  of  war  gone  forward,  ^>^mJ. 
and  had  other  matters  remained  unchanged,  it 
is  possible  that  Contarini  would  have  found  no 
fault  with  a  composition  which  afterwards  was 
regarded  in  the  Catholic  world  with  so  much 
complacency.     Under  the  actual  circumstances, 
his  language  alarmed  by  its  violence.     The  car- 
dinal protested  against  an  invective  which  could 
only  irritate,  and  entreated  Pole  to  reconsider 
what  he  had  written. 

If  Pole  had  been  honest — ^if  he  had  desired 
only  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  church — ^he 
would  have  listened  to  advice;  but  he  replied 
that  he  well  knew  the  king's  character,  and  that 
the  evil  had  risen  to  its  present  height  because 
no  one  had  ventured  to  speak  the  truth  to  him. 
Henry  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  moved  by 
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gentleness.  Long  ago  the  heaviest  censures  of 
the  Church  ought  to  have  been  launched  upon 
him,  and  by  that  time  he  would  have  returned  to 
his  obedience.  He  said  also  (and  this  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noticed),  that  he  was  not  so  much 
addressing  the  king  as  addressing  the  English 
nation,  who  were  impassive  and  hard  to  move.  He 
was  determined  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  delusion 
into  which  they  were  betrayed,  and  he  must  go 
beyond  the  matter  and  beside  it,  and  insinuate 
when  he  was  unable  to  assert.* 

In  this  mood,  and  while  the  book  was  still 
unsent,  he  learnt  with  utter  mortification  of  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Emperor's  intended  enter- 
prise, and  the  possible  peaceful  close  of  the  quarrel. 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  a  far  different  solu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  he  was  convinced  that 
no  such  peaceAil  close  could  lead  to  good.  It 
may  have  been,  that  the  white  rose  was  twining 


*  '  Qoibus  si  rem  peniciadere 
veils  mnlta  pneter  rem  sunt  di- 
oendamulta  insinuanda.' — Epist. 
Beg,  Pol.  Tol.  i.  p.  434.  And 
again : '  Illiun  librum  scribo  non 
tarn  Regis  caiis&  quam  gregis 
Chrisii  qui  est  universus  Begni 
populus,  qaem  sic  deludi  vix  fe- 
rendum  est.* — Ibid.  p.  437.  I 
draw  attention  to  these  words, 
because  in  a  subsequent  defence 
of  himself  to  the  English  Privy 
Council,  Pole  assured  them 
that  his  book  was  a  private 
letter  privately  sent  to  the 
king ;  that  he  had  written  as  a 
confessor  to  a  penitent,  under 
the  same  obligations  of  secrecy : 
'Hoc    genere    dicendi    Begem 


omnibus  dedeoorosum  et  probro- 
sum  reddo  P  Quibus  tandem 
illustrissimi  Domini  ?  Hisne 
qui  libellum  nunquam  videruntP 
an  his  ad  quos  l^ndum  dediP 
Quod  si  hie  solus  sit  Bex  ipse, 
utinam  ipse  sibi  probrosus  vide- 
retur.  Ad  eum  certe  solum 
misi;  quocum  ita  egi  ut  nemo 
unquam  a  confessionibus  illi  se- 
cretior  esse  potuisset  hoc  tan« 
turn  spectans  quod  confessores  ut 
illi  tantum  sua  peocata  ostende- 
rem. — Apologia  ad  Ang.  ParL : 
iJpist.  vol.  i.  p.  iSi.  So  con- 
siderable an  inconsistency  might 
tempt  a  hasty  person  to  use 
hard  words  of  Pole. 
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pure  before  his  imagination,  with  no  red  blossoms  Oh.  12. 
intermixed,  round  the  pillars  of  a  regenerated  ^^^      y 
church.     Or,  perhaps,  many  motives,  distinct  and    March. 
indistinct,  were  working  upon  him.     Only  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  he  might  have  mediated,  but 
that  he  was  determined  rather  to  make  mediation 
impossible;  the  broken  limb  should  not  be  set  in 
its  existing  posture. 

In  March  he  heard  that  the  Pope  was  soften- 
ing.     He  wrote,  urgently  entreating  that  his 
Holiness  would  commit  himself  in  nothing  till  in 
possession  of  secrets  which  he  could  communi- 
cate.*    Contarini  having  desired  that  he  might 
show  the  book  to  Paul,  he  revised,  under  the  plea 
that  others  might  see  it,  and  that  he  was  bound 
to  give  Henry  the  first  perusal;  an  honourable 
answer,  if  his  other  insincerity  allowed  us  to 
accept  his  word.     We  may  believe,  with  no  want 
of  charity,  that  his  real  fear  was,  lest  Paul  should 
share  the  feelings  of  Contarini,  and  for  the  pre* 
sent  discourage  its  despatch,  f  His  letters  at  this 
time  display  an  unveiled  anxiety  for  immediate 
open  hostility.     His  advice  to  the  Pope  was  to  He  oonn- 
send  out  his  bull  without  more  delay.  He  passion-  ^jji?** 
ately  deplored  the  change  which  the  death  of  ™"*»<>* 
Catherine  had  worked  upon  Charles.      *  Alas  ! 'cUedtothe 
he  said,  ^  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  should  oopt  on'his 
be   affected  by  the   life  or  death  of  a   single  ^^^^b- 
woman!     Oh  that  his  Hohness  could  but  con-"**^*^^' 
vince  the  Emperor  of  his  blessed  privileges  as 
the   champion  of  the  Catholic  faith!' J     *The 

*  Pole  to  Prioli:  Epitt,  vol.  L  p.  441. 
t  Ibid.  p.  442.  X  ^^^^'  P*  445* 


82  Reginald  Pole. 

Oh.  12.  Emperor  preferred  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
^jj  ^  ^  What  were  the  Turks  compared  with  the  anti- 
MMch,  Christ  of  England  ?  What  advantages  would  be 
gained  if  the  Crescent  were  driven  out  of  Europe, 
and  England  were  lostP  Let  him  strike  at 
once  while  the  wound  was  green :  it  would  soon 
gangrene  and  mortify,  and  then  it  would  be  too 
late.' 

This  language,  under  some  aspects,  may 
appear  pardonable — may,  perhaps,  be  admired 
as  the  expression  of  a  fine  enthusiasm.  Those 
whose  sympathy  with  sentimental  emotions  is 
restrained  within  the  prosaic  limits  of  ordinary 
law,  would  call  it  by  a  harder  name.  High  trea- 
son, if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  is  the  worst  of  crimes ; 
and  for  a  subject  to  invite  a  foreign  power  to 
invade  his  country  is  the  darkest  form  of  treason. 
An  unjust  exile  might  be  pleaded  as  a  faint  pal- 
liation— a  distinct  religious  obligation  might  con- 
vert the  traitor  into  a  patriot.  Neither  of  these 
pretexts  could  be  urged  at  the  existing  crisis  in 
defence  of  Eeginald  Pole. 

The  book  was  completed  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter;  the  correspondence  connected  with  it 
extended  through  February,  March,  and  April. 
May.  In  May  came  the  news  of  Anne  Boleyn's  crimes, 
and  the  fresh  impulse  which  I  have  described  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Pope  and  his  more  moderate 
advisers.  The  expectation  of  a  reconciliation  was 
approaching  to  a  certainty,  and  if  he  waited  longer 
it  might  be  too  late.  That  particular  time  he 
selected  to  despatch  his  composition,  and  rouse 
again  (it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  he  was  blind  to 
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the  inevitable  consequence)  the  full  storm  of  in-  Ch.  12. 
dignation  and  suspicion.*  aTTIT 

A  production,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  con-     May. 
siderable,  requires  some  analysis.     It  shall  be  as  hi«  book  to 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  understanding  ^ 
of  the  feeling  which  the  book  created.f 

*  Whether  to  write  or   not  to   write,'  com- 
menced the  youthful  champion  of  the  faith,  '  I 
cannot  teU;  when  to  write  has  cost  the  lives  of  so 
many  and  so  noble  men,  and  the  service  of  God 
is  counted  for  the  worst  of  crimes.     Duty  urges 
me  to  write;  yet  what  shall  I  write?     The  most 
faithful  servant  may  hesitate  in  what  language  to  He  writes 
address  his  sick  master,  when  those  who  so  far  foi^^L't 
have  approached  his  bed  have  forfeited  their  lives.  ^,^"^'^ 
Yet  speak  I  will — I  will  cry  in  your  ears  as  in  the 
ears  of  a  dead  man — dead  in  your  sins.     I  love 
you — wicked  as  you  are,  I  love  you.     I  hope  for 
you,  and  may  God  hear  my  prayer.     Tou  desire 


*  Tunc  statim  misi  cam  ille 
e  medio  jam  sostulisset  illam 
que  illi  et  regno  totina  hi\jn8 
calamitaib  causa  existimabator. 
-^Apoloff.  ad  CaroL  Q;uM, 

t  A  MS.  copy  of  this  book, 
apparently  the  original  which 
was  sent  by  Pole,  is  preserved 
among  the  Secards  in  ihe  Bolls 
House,  scored  and  underlined  in 
various  places,  perhaps  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council.  A 
comparison  of  the  MS.  with  the 
printed  version,  shows  that  the 
whole  work  was  carefully  re- 
written for  publication,  and  that 
various  calumnies  in  detail,  which 
have  derived  their  weight  from 

VOL.  III. 


being  addressed  directly  to  the 
king,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  pri* 
vate  communication  by  a  credible 
accuser — ^which  have,  therefore, 
been  related  without  hesitation 
by  late  writers  as  ascertained 
fiusts — are  not  in  the  first  copy. 
So  long  as  Pole  was  speaking 
only  to  the  king,  he  prudently 
avoided  statements  which  might 
be  immediately  contradicted,  and 
confined  himself  to  general  in- 
vective. When  he  gave  his 
book  to  the  world  he  poured 
into  it  the  indiscriminate  slan- 
ders which  were  floating  in  popu- 
lar rumour.  See  Appendix  to 
the  Fourth  Volume. 
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Ch.  12.  the  truth;  I  should  be  a  traitor,  then,  did  I  con- 
~^  ceal  from  you  the  truth.     I  owe  my  learning  to 


A.J>. 


M»jr.     your  care.     I  will  use  against  yourself  the  wea- 
pons with  which  yourself  have  armed  me. 

*  You  have  done  no  wrong,  you  say.  Come, 
He  wui  then,  I  will  show  you  your  wrong.  Ton  have 
Henry  bii  changed  the  constitution  of  your  country,  and 
"^^^  that  is  wrong.  When  the  Church  had  but  one 
head,  you  have  made  her  a  monster  with  a  sepa- 
rate head  in  every  realm,  and  that  is  wrong. 
You,  of  all  princes  (bad  and  impious  as  many  of 
them  have  been),  are  the  first  who  has  ventured 
so  enormous  an  impiety.  Your  flatterers  have 
filled  your  heart  with  folly;  you  have  made 
yourself  abhorred  among  the  rulers  of  Christen- 
dom. Do  you  suppose  that  in  all  these  centuries 
the  Church  has  failed  to  learn  how  best  she  should 
be  governed?  What  insolence  to  the  bride  of 
Christ !  What  insolence  to  Christ  Himself!  You 
pretend  to  follow  Scripture !  So  say  aU  heretics, 
and  with  equal  justice.  No  word  in  Scripture 
makes  for  you,  except  it  be  the  single  sentence, 
*  Honour  the  king.'  How  frail  a  foundation  for 
so  huge  a  superstructure !' 

Having  thus  opened  the  indictment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  a  book  which  had  been  written 
on  the  Supremacy  by  Dr.  Sampson.  Here  he  for 
some  time  expatiated,  and  having  disposed  of  his 
theological  antagonist,  opened  his  parallels  upon 
the  king  by  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  a 
commonwealth. 

'  What  is  a  king  7  he  asked.  *  A  king 
exists  for  the  sake  of  his  people;  he  is  an  out- 
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come  from  Nature  in  labour;*  an  institution  for  Ch.  h. 
the  defence  of  material  and  temporal  interests.  7 

'■•  ▲.D.  1530. 

But  inasmuch  there  are  interests  beyond  the 
temporal,  so  there  is  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
king's.     The  glory  of  a  king  is  the  welfare  of  his 
{>eople;  and  if  he  knew  himself,  and  knew  his 
office,  he  would  lay  his  crown  and  kingdom  at  the 
feet  of  the  priesthood,  as  in  a  haven  and  quiet 
resting-place.      To  priests  it  was  said,  'Te  are 
gods,  and  ye  are  the  children  of  the  Most  High/ 
Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  priests  are  higher  in 
dignity  than  kings.     In  human  society  are  three  His  theory 
grades — ^the  people — ^the  priesthood,  the  head  and  stitntioik  of 
husband  of  the  people — ^the  king,  who  is  the  ******* 
child,  the   creature,  and  minister  of  the  other 

two.'t 

From  these  premises  it  followed  that  Henry 
was  a  traitor,  a  rebel  against  his  true  superior; 
and  the  first  section  closed  with  a  fine  rhetorical 
peroration. 

*0h,  Henry!'  he  exclaimed,  'more  wicked 
than  Ozias,  who  was  smitten  with  leprosy  when 
he  despised  the  warnings  of  Azariah  —  more 
wicked  than  Saul,  who  slew  the  priests  of  the 
Lord — ^more  wicked  than  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
who  rose  in  rebellion  against  Aaron — ^what  hast 
thou  done?  What!  but  that  which  is  written 
in  the  Scripture  of  the  prince  of  pride — *I  will  The  king  is 
climb  up  into  heaven;  I  wiU  set  my  throne  >in  and  the 
above  the   stars;    I  wiU  sit  me  down  on  thopridT^ 


*  Fartiis  Natana  laborantis. 
t  PopuluB  enim  regem  procreai. 

d2 
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Ch.  I  a.  mount  of  the  covenant;  I  will  make  mjrself  even 
j^^  g  with  the  Most  High.'  ....  He  shall  send  his 
vengeance  upon  thee — ^vengeance  sudden,  swift, 
and  terrible.  It  shall  come;  nor  can  I  pray  that 
it  may  longer  tarry.  Bather  may  it  come  and 
come  quickly,  to  the  glory  of  his  name.  I  will 
say,  like  Elijah,  *  Oh,  Lord!  they  have  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  they  have 
thrown  down  thine  altars;  and  I  only  am  left, 
and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.  Up, 
Lord,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  thy  holy  ones.' ' 

He  now  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  Henry,  and  took  up  his  parable  against 
the  English  bishops,  who  had  betrayed  the  flock 
of  Christ,  and  driven  them  into  the  den  of  the 
villain  king.     '  You  thought,'  he  said  to  these 
The  Bn-     leamcd  prelates,  ^  that  the  Boman  pontiff  slept — 
biahopa  are  that  you  might  spoil  him  with  impunity,  as  the 
Sl^^J!^e  robber  Cacus  spoiled  the  sleeping  Hercules.    Ah ! 
ri^iM*^*  but  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  sees  you.     He  sees  you 
HerouieB.    from  his  throuc  in  heaven.     Not  we  only  who 
are  left  yet  alive  tell,  with  our  bleating  voices, 
whither  you  have  driven  us ;  but,  in  louder  tones 
than  ours,  the  blood  of  those  whom  ye  have 
slain,  because  they  would  not  hear  your  hireling 
voices,  cries  out  of  the  dust  to  Christ.     Oh,  hor- 
rible ! — ^most  horrible !   No  penalty  which  human 
justice  could  devise  can  reach  your  crimes.     Men- 
look  to  see  when  some  unwonted  vengeance  shall 
light  upon  you,  like  that  which  fell  on  Korah 
and  his  company,  in  whose  footsteps  ye  now  are 
following.     If  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and 
swallow  you  up  quick,  every  Christian  man  will 
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applaud    the    righteous  judgment  of   the   Al-  Ch.  12. 


™gl^*y-'  .      A.i>.  .536. 

Again  he  passed  back  to  the  king,  assailing     ^7- 

him  in  pages  of  alternate  argument  and  reproba- 
tion.    In  most  modem  language  he  asserted  the 
responsibility  of  sovereigns,  calling  English  his-  iie«p<mri- 
torj  to  witness  for  him  in  the  just  rebellions  80T«reignB 
provoked  by  tyranny ;  and  Henry,  he  said,  had  robjeSL 
broken  his   coronation    oath  and  forfeited  his 
crown.     This  and  similar  matter  occupied  the 
second  part.     It  had  been  tolerably  immoderate 
even  so  far,  but  the  main  torrent  had  yet  to  flow. 

The  third  and  most  important  section  divides 
itself  into  an  address,  first  to  the  king  and  then 
to  England;  finally  to  the  foreign  powers — ^the 
Emperor  particularly,  and  the  Spanish  army. 

'  I  have  spoken,*  he  commenced,  '  but,  after 
all,  I  have  spoken  in  vain.     Wine  turns  to  vi- 
negar in  a  foul  vessel ;  and  to  little  purpose  have 
I  poured  my  truth  into  a  mind  defiled  with  false- 
hood and  impurity.     How  shall  I  purify  you? 
How,  indeed !  when  you  imagine  that  yourself, 
and  not  I,  are  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  when 
you  undertake  to  be  a  teacher  of  others ;  when, 
forsooth,  you  are  head  of  a  church.     But,  come, 
listen  to  me.     I  will  be  your  physician.     I  will  He  wiu  be 
thrust  a  probe  into  those  envenomed  wounds.  pb^<^' 
If  I  cause  you  pain,  believe  that  it  is  for  your  Slf  wlckid 
good.     Tou  do  not  know  that  you  have  a  wound  Jfjf*  ^ 
to   probe.      Tou  pretend  that  you  have  only 
sought  to  do  the  will  of  God.     Tou  will  say  so. 
I  know  it.     But,  I  beseech  you,  listen  to  me. 
Was  it  indeed  your    conscience  which  moved 
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Ch.  12.  you?    Not  so.     You  lusted  after  a  woman  who 

aTTIT  ^^  ^^*  y^^^  ^^®'  ^^^  would  make  the  Word 
M*y.  of  God  bear  false  witness  for  you;  and  God*s 
providence  has  permitted  you  to  overwhehn 
yourself  in  infamy.  I  say,  you  desired  to  Ailfil 
your  lusts.  And  how,  you  ask,  do  I  know  this? 
How  can  I  see  your  heart?  Who  but  God  can 
read  those  secrets?  Yes,  oh  prince;  he  also 
knows — ^to  whom  God  wiU  reveal  the  heart. 
And  I  tell  you  tiiat  I  am  he  to  whom  God  has 
revealed  yours.  You  will  cry  out  against  my 
arrogance.  How  should  God  open  your  heart  to 
me?  But  contain  yourself  a  little.  I  do  not 
say  that  God  has  shewn  more  to  me  than  he  has 
shewn  to  any  man  who  Mrill  use  his  understand- 
ing.* You  think  that  the  offspring  of  your  harlot 
will  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  throne,  that  the  pure 
blood  of  England  will  endure  to  be  her  subjects. 
No,  truly.  If  you  dream  thus,  you  have  little 
of  your  father*s  wisdom.  There  is  not  a  peer  in 
all  the  land  who  wiU  not  hold  his  title  better 
than  the  title  of  a  harlot's  bastard.  Like  Cad- 
mus, you  have  flung  a  spear  among  your  people, 
and  armed  them  for  mutual  slaughter.  And  you 
The  king  a  — ^you,  the  vilest  of  plunderers — ^a  thief — a  robber 
robber.  *  — ^you  Call  youTSclf  suprcmc  head  of  the  Church ! 
I  acquit  the  nation  of  the  infamy  of  their  con- 
sent. They  have  not  consented.  The  few  suf- 
fr^es  which  you  can  claim  have  been  extorted 
by  terrour.     Again,  how  do  I  know  this?     I, 


*  In  the  printed  copy  the  kbg  is  here  accused  of  having  in- 
trigued with  Mary  Boleyn  before  bis  marriage  with  Anne.  See 
Appendix. 
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Mrho  was  absent  firom  my  country?    Yes,  I  wsus  Oh.  12. 
absent.     Nor  have  I  heard  one  word  of  it  from  ."77117 

A.]>.  1530. 

any  creature.     And  yet  so.  it  is.     I  have  a  more     ^&7* 
sure  testimony  than  the  testimony  of  eyes  and 
ears,  which  forbids  me  to  be  mistaken.' 

The  witness  was  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  the  Charterhouse 
monks;  and  the  story  of  their  martyrdom  was 
to]d  with  some  power  and  passion. 

The  remedy  for  all  its  evils  rested  with  Eng- 
land. England  must  rebel.  He  called  on  it,  He  eaiu  on 
with  solemn  earnestness,  to  consider  its  position :  Sf^^ 
its  church  infected  with  heresy,  its  saints  slaugh-  ^*^"' 
tered,  its  laws  uprooted,  its  succession  shattered; 
sedition  within,  and  foreign  war  imminent  from 
without;  and  the  single  cause  of  these  accumu- 
lated miseries  a  licentious  tyrant.  ^And  oh! 
my  country,'  he  exclaimed,  *  if  any  memory  re- 
mains to  you  of  your  antient  liberties,  remember 
— ^remember  the  time  when  kings  who  ruled  over 
you  unjustly  were  called  to  account  by  the  au- 
thority of  your  laws.  They  tell  you  that  all  is 
the  king's.  I  tell  you  that  all  is  the  common- 
wealth's. You,  oh!  my  country,  are  all.  The 
king  is  but  your  servant  and  nunister.  Wipe 
away  your  tears,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  your 
God.' 

Of  his  own  conduct  he  would  give  Henry  fair 
warning.    ^  I  myself,'  he  said,  once  more  address- 
ing him,  ^  I  myself  shall  approach  the  throne  of  He  wui  in- 
your  last  ally,  the  King  of  France.     I  shall  de-  Kkg^ 
mand  that  he  assist  you  no  longer;  that,  remem-  J^JJ^ *® 
bering  the  honour  of  his  father,  with  his  ownHenrj. 
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Ch.  I  a.  past  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  will  tnm 
7  against  you  and  strike  you  down.  And  think 
May.  you  that  he  will  refuse  my  petition?  How  long 
dream  you  that  God  will  hear  with  you?  Tour 
company  shall  be  broken  up.  The  scourge  shall 
come  down  upon  you  like  a  wave.  The  pirates 
who  waste  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
less  the  servants  of  Satan  than  you.  The  pirates 
murder  but  the  bodies  of  men.  You  murder 
their  souls.  Satan  alone,  of  all  created  beings, 
may  fitly  be  compared  with  you.' 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  the 
voluminous  language  into  a  paraphrase,  which 
but  languidly  approaches  the  blaze  and  fury  of  the 
original.  Vituperation,  notwithstanding,  would 
have  been  of  trifling  consequence ;  and  the  safe 
exhortations  of  refugees,  inciting  domestic  rebel- 
lions, the  dangers  of  which  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  sharing,  are  a  form  of  treason  which  may 
usually  be  despised.  But  it  is  otherwise  when 
the  refugee  becomes  a  foreign  agent  of  his  fac- 
tion, and  not  only  threatens  to  invite  invasion, 
but  converts  his  menace  into  act.  When  the 
pages  which  follow  were  printed,  they  seemed  of 
such  grave  moment  that  they  were  extracted  and 
circulated  as  a  pamphlet  in  the  German  States. 
The  translation,  therefore,  will  now  adhere  closely 
to  the  text. 

*  I  call  to  witness,'  he  went  on,  *  that  love  of 

my  country  which  is  engrafted  in  me  by  nature 

— ^that  love  of  the  Church  which  is  given  to  me 

TheinTooa-  by  the  Sou  of  God — did  I  hear  that  the  Emperor 

^peror.*  ^^  01^  the  scas,  ou  his  way  against  Constanti^ 
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nople,  I  would  know  no  rest  tiU  I  was  at  his  feet  Ch.  12. 
— I  would  call  to  him  were  he  in  the  very  nar-  ^^  ^   ^ 
rows  of  the  Bosphorus — I  would  force  myself    ^y- 
into  his  presence — ^I  would  address  him  thus: 
^  Caesar,'  I  would  say,  ^  what  is  this  which  you 
are  doing  ?    Whither  are  you  leading  this  mighty  Wko  m 
army  ?    Would  you  suhdue  the  enemies  of  Chris-  enemiei  of 
tendom?    Oh!  then,  turn,  turn  your  sails.     Go^^T** 
where  a  worse  peril  is  threatening — where  the 
wound  is  fresh,  and  where  a  foe  presses  more 
fearful  far  than  the  Turk.     You  count  it  a  noble 
thing  to  break  the  chains  of  Christian  captives : 
and  noble,  indeed,  it  is.     But  more  glorious  is  it 
to  rescue  from  eternal  damnation  the  many  thou- 
sand souls  who  are  torn  from  the  Church's  bosom, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
What   will  you   have   gained  when  you  have 
driven  back  the  Turks,  if  other  Turks  be  sprung 
np  meanwhile    amidst   ourselves  ?      What  are  Not  Turks, 
Turks  save  a  sect  of  Christians  revolted  from  the  tui^"*^ 
Church?     The  beginning  of  the  Turks  is  the 
beginning  of  all  heretics.      They  rejected  the 
Head  which  was  set  over  them  by  Christ,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  fell  away  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.     What  then?    See  you  not  the  seed 
of  these  self-same  Turks  scattered  at  home  before 
your  doors?    Would,  indeed,  it  were  so  scanty 
that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  discerning  its  pre-  Herasy  in 
sence !     Yes;  you  see  it,  sad  to  say,  in  your  own  ^' 

Germany.  The  disease  is  there,  though  not  as 
yet  in  its  worst  form.  It  is  not  yet  set  forth  by 
authority.  The  German  church  may  even  now 
cast  forth  the  seed  of  the  adulterers,  and  bear 
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Ch.  12.  again  the  true  fruit  of  Catholic  truth.     But  for 
^  ^  jg^^  England !     Alas !  in  England  that  seed  is  sown 
jJ^\    thick  and  broad ;  and  by  the  sovereign's  hand. 
nsy  in      It  is  sown,  and  it  is  quickening,  and  the  growing 
blade  is  defended  by  the  sword.     The  sword  is 
the  answer  to  all  opponents.     Nay,  even  silence 
is  an  equal  crime.     Thomas  More,  the  wisest, 
the  most  virtuous  of  living  men,  was  slain  for 
silence.     Among  the  monks,  the  more  holy,  the 
more  devout  they  be,  the  greater  is  the  peril. 
All  hps  are  closed  by  fear  of  death.    If  these  fine 
beginnings  do  not  prove  to  you  what  it  is  to  for- 
sake the  head  of  the  Church,  what  other  evidence 
do  you  desire?     The  Turks  might  teach  you: 
they,  too,  forsook  him — they,  too,  brought  in  the 
Which  will  power  of  the  sword ;  by  the  sword  these  many 
Snktetf *  ages  they  have  maintained  themselves,  and  now 
the  memory  of  their  mother  has  perished,  and  too 
late  the  Church  cries  to  her  lost  children  to  return 
to  her.*     Or,  ^ain,  Germany  may  teach  you. 
How  calm,  how  tranquil,  how  full  of  piety  was 
Germany !     How  did  Germany  flourish  while  it 
held  steadfast  by  the  faith !     How  has  it  been 


it  be  not 
nipped  in 
the  bod. 


*  Elsewhere  in  his  letters 
Pole  touches  on  this  string.  If 
England  is  to  be  recovered,  he  is 
never  weary  of  saying,  it  most  be 
recovered  at  once,  while  the 
generation  survives  which  has 
been  educated  in  the  Catho- 
lic fiiith.  The  poison  of  heresy 
is  instilled  with  so  deadly  skill 
into  schools  and  (lurches,  into 
every  lesson  which  the  English 
yonUi  are  taught,  that  in  a  few 
yean  the  evil  will  be  past  cure. 


He  was  altogether  right.  The 
few  years  in  fact  were  made  to 
pass  before  Pole  and  his  friends 
were  able  to  interfere ;  and  then 
it  wcu  too  late ;  the  prophecy  was 
entirely  rerified.  But,  indeed, 
the  most  successful  preachers  of 
the  Reformation  were  neither 
Cranmer  nor  Parker,  Cromwell 
nor  Burleigh,  Henry  nor  Eliza- 
beth, but  Pole  himself  and  the 
race  of  traitors  who  followed 
him. 
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torn  with  wars,  distracted  with  mutinies,  since  it  Ch.  12. 
has  revolted  from  its  allegiance!     There  is  no ^ ^  ^^ 
hope  for  Germany,  unless,  which  God  grant,  it     May. 
return  to  the  Church — our  Supreme  Head.   This 
is  the  Church's  surest  bulwark;  this  is  the  first 
mark  for  the  assaults  of  heretics;  this  is  the  first 
rallying  point  of  true  Catholics;    this,   Csesar, 
those  heroic  children  of  the  Church  in  Englaud 
have  lately  died  to  defend,  choosing  rather  to 
give  their  naked  bodies  to  the  swords  of  their 
enemies  than  desert  a  post  which  was  the  key  to 
the  sanctuary. 

*  '  That  post  was  stormed — ^those  valiant  sol- 
diers were  slain.    What  wonder,  when  the  cham- 
pion of  the  foemen's  host  was  a  king !  Oh,  misery ! 
worse  than  the  worst  which  ever  yet  has  befallen  The  Tenom 
the  spouse  of  Christ !     The  poison  of  heresy  has  haa^l^od 
reached  a  king,  and,  like  the  Turk,  he  shakes  his  *  ^^' 
drawn  sword  in  the  face  of  all  who  resist  him. 
If  ha  affect  now  some  show  of  moderation,  it  is 
but  to  gain  time  and  strength,  that  he  may  strike 
the  deadlier  blows ;  and  strike  he  will,  doubt  it 
not,  if  he  obtain  his  desire.      Will  you  then, 
Caesar — you  who  profess  that  you  love  the  faith 
— will  you  grant  him  that  time?     When  the  The  w- 
servants  of  Christ  cry  to  you,  in  their  agony,  for  SJSt*!^ 
help, — ^when  you  must  aid  them  now,  or  your  aid  ^  ^^^ 
will  be  for  ever  useless, — ^will  you  turn  your  arms  *^*"- 
on  other  foes?  will  you  be  found  wanting  to  the 
passionate  hope  of  your  friends,  when  that  hope 
alone,  that  simple  hope,  has  held  them  back  from 
using  their  own  strength  and  striking  for  them- 
selves?    Dream  not,  C^sar,  that  all  generous 
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<^"-  "'  l^f  arts  are  quenched  in  England— that  feith  md 
A  D  1536  P^^ty  are  dead.    Judge  rather  those  who  are  alive 
*^y-     by  the  deaths  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
scaffold  for  religion's  sake.     If  God  reserved  for 
Himself  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  when  Ahab  and  his 
cursed  Jezebel  slew  his  prophets,  think  not  that, 
in  these  days  of  greater  light,  our  Jezebel,  with 
all  her  scent  for  blood,  has  destroyed  the  whole 
Legions  of  defenders  of  the  truth.    There  are  legions  in  Eng- 
in  England  land  yet  unbroken  who  have  never  yet  bent  their 
tohk'w  knees.     Go  thither,  and  God,  who  has  been  their 
"•"•         Saviour,  will  bid  them  rally  to  your  banners. 
They  are  the  same  English,  Csesar,  who,  imaided, 
and  in  slighter  causes,  have  brought  their  princes 
to  their  judgment  bar — ^have  bidden  them  give 
account  for  moneys  wasted  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  when  they  could  not  pass 
their  audit,  have  stripped  them  of  crown  and 
sceptre.     They  are  the  same;  and  long  a^o,  in 
like   manner,   would  they  have   punished   this 
king  also,  but  that  they  looked  to  you.     In  you 
is  their  trust — ^in  your  noble  nature,  and  in  your 
zeal  for  God.     Their  cause  is  yours,  peculiarly 
yours;  by  you  they  think  the  evil  can  be  reme- 
died with  less  hurt  to  England  than  by  them- 
selves.    Wisely,  therefore,  they  hold  their  hand 
till  you  shall  come. 

*  *  And  you — ^you  will  leave  them  desolate; 
you  turn  your  back  upon  this  glorious  cause ;  you 
waste  yourself  in  a  distant  enterprise.  Is  it  that 
your  soldiers  demand  this  unhappy  preference? 
are  your  soldiers  so  eager  to  face  their  old  eastern 
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enemies?  But  what  soldiers,  C83sar!  Your  Ch.  12. 
Spaniards? — ^your  own  Spaniards?  Ah!  if  they^^^  , 
could  hear  the  noble  daughter  of  Isabella,  wasted  ^^• 
with  misery,  appealing  in  her  most  righteous  of  Amgon 
cause  to  their  faithful  hearts !  The  memory  of  he?^- 
that  illustrious  lady,  weU  I  know,  is  not  yet  so  "*'^ 
blotted  from  their  recollection  that  a  daughter 
worthy  of  so  great  a  mother  could  pray  to  them 
in  vain.  Were  they  told  that  a  princess  of 
Spain,  child  of  the  proudest  sovereign  of  that 
proud  empire,  after  twenty  years  of  marriage,  had 
been  driven  out  as  if  she  had  been  the  bastard  of 
some  down  or  huckster  that  had  crept  from  her 
filth  into  the  royal  bed,  and  to  make  room  for  a 
vile  harlot — think  you  they  would  tamely  bear 
an  injury  which  the  basest  of  mankind  would 
wash  out  in  blood?  Think  you  that,  when  there 
scarce  breathes  a  man  so  poor  of  soul  who  would 
not  risk  his  life  to  requite  so  deep  an  indignity, 
the  gentlemen  of  Spain  will  hesitate  to  revenge 
the  daughter  of  their  sovereign?  Shall  it  go  out 
among  the  nations  to  your  shame  and  everlasting 
ignominy,  that  Spain  sits  down  under  the  insult 
because  she  is  faint-hearted — ^because  she  is  feeble, 
and  dares  not  move?  It  cannot  be.  Gather 
them  together,  Caesar.  Call  your  musters;  I 
win  spe^  to  them — ^I  will  tell  them  that  the 
child  and  grandchild  of  Isabella  of  Castile  are 
dishonoured  and  robbed  of  their  inheritance,  and 
at  the  mention  of  that  name  you  shall  see  them 
reverse  their  sails,  and  turn  back  of  themselves 
their  vessels'  prows. 

^  ^  But  not  for  Catherine's  sake  do  I  now  stand 
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Ch.  12.  a  suitor  either  to  you  or  them.     For  herself  she 
^^  ^   ^  desires  nothing;  she  utters  no  complaint  over  her 
>^7*     most  unrighteous  fate.     You  are  now  in  the  me- 
ridian of  your  glory,  and  some  portion  of  its  lustre 
should  be  hers;  yet  she  is  miserable,  and  she 
endures  her  misery.     Each  fresh  triumph  of  your 
armsjentails  on  her  some  fresh  oppression;  but 
Nojfciriier-  hers  is  uo  sclfish  sorrow  for  herself  or  for  her 

fldi  bat  for 

theChuroh,  cause.  She  implores  you,  Csesar,  for  the  sake  of 
f^th/for  England,  of  that  England  into  which  from  her 
^^^  own  noble  stem  she  was  once  engrafted,  which  she 
loves  and  must  love  as  her  second  country.  Her 
private  interests  are  nothing  to  her;  but  if  it  so 
happen  that  the  cause  of  this  illustrious  and  most 
dear  land  is  so  bound  up  in  hers — ^that  if  she  be 
neglected,  England  must  forfeit  her  place  among 
the  nations — ^must  be  torn  with  ci  vU  distractions, 
and  be  plunged  in  ruin  and  disaster  irretrievable 
— ^if  the  cause  of  religion  be  so  joined  to  her  cause 
that  her  desertion  is  the  desertion  of  the  Holy 
Church,  that  the  ancient  faith  will  be  destroyed, 
new  sects  will  spring  up,  not  in  that  island 
only,  which  at  her  coming  she  found  so  true 
to  its  creed,  but  spreading  like  contagion,  and 
bringing  to  concision  the  entire  communion  of 
the  faithful  (and  this  is  no  conjectural  danger : 
it  is  even  now  come — it  is  among  us;  already, 
in  England,  to  be  a  friend  to  the  old  customs 
of  the  Church  is  fraught  with  deadly  peril) — 
finally,  if  in  this  matter  there  be  every  motive 
which  ought  to  affect  a  prince  who  loves  the  name 
of  Christ — ^then — ^then  she  does  entreat  you  not 
to  delay  longer  in  hastening  to  deliverance  of 
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the  Christian  commonwealth^  because  it  happens  Ch.  12 
that  the  common  caose  is  her  cause — ^because 


▲•D.  1536. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  her  £ither — because  Maj. 
Isabella  was  her  mother — ^because  she  is  your  own 
aunt — ^because  her  most  ruthless  enemies  have 
never  dared  to  hint  that  in  word  or  deed  she  has 
been  unworthy  of  her  ancestors,  or  of  the  noble 
realm  from  which  she  sprang. 

* '  She  implores  you,  if  God  has  given  you  By  »ii 
strength  to  defy  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  the  Turk,  Charles 
in  that  case,  not  to  shrink  from  marching  against  ghe  im- 
a  foe  more  malignant  than  the  Turk,  where  the  jj^^ 
peril  is  nothing,  and  victory  is  sure.     By  the  ties  ^^  ^ 
of  blood,  which  are  so  close  between  you  and  her 
— ^by  the  honour  of  Spam  which  is  compromised 
— ^by  the  welfare  of  Christendom,  which  ought  to 
be  so  dear  to  us  all — she  beseeches  you,  on  her 
knees,  that  you  will  permit  no  mean  object  to 
divert  you  from  so  holy,  so  grand,  so  brilliant  an 
enterprise,  when  you  can  vindicate  at  once  the 
honour  of  your  family  and  the   glory   of  that 
reahn  which  has  made  you  famous  by  so  many 
victories,  and  simultaneously  you  can  shield  the 
Christian  commonwealth  from  the  worst  disasters 
which  have  menaced  it  for  centuries.' ' 

Here  terminated  tliis  grand  apostrophe,  too 
exquisite  a  composition  to  be  lost — ^too  useful 
when  hereafter  it  was  to  be  thrown  out  as  a  fire- 
brand into  Europe,  although  Catherine,  happily 
for  herself,  had  passed  away  before  her  chivalrous 
knight  flung  down  his  cartel  for  her.  A  few 
more  words  were,  however,  in  reserve  for  Henry. 

*  I  have  spoken  of  Caesar^'  he  turned  and  said 
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Ch.  12.  to  liim;  ^  I  might  have  spoken  of  all  Christiaii 
7  princes.     Do  you  seriously  think  that  the  King 
May.     of  France  will  refuse  obedience  when  the  Pope 
bids  him  make  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and 
undertake  your  chastisement?    He  will  obey, 
doubt  it  not;  and  when  you  are  trampled  down 
under  their  feet  there  will  be  more  joy  in  Chris- 
tendom than  if  the  Turks  were  driven  from  Con- 
stantinople.    What  will  you  do?    What  wiK 
become  of  your  subjects  when  the  ports  of  the 
Continent  are  closed,   as  closed  they   wiK  be, 
against  them  and  their  commerce?    How  will     ^ 
they  loathe  you  then?     How  will  you  be  cast  out 
among  the  curses  of  mankind?*     When  you  die 
Conoiading  you  shall  havc  no  lawM  burial,  and  what  will 
I^dnrt""  happen  to  your  soul  I  forbear  to  say.     Man  is 
^**°^*      against  you ;  God  is  against  you ;  the  universe  is 
against  you.     What  can  you  look  for  but  destruc- 
tion? 

The  hurricane  had  reached  its  height ;  it  spent 
its  fury  in  its  last  gusts.  The  note  changed,  the 
threats  ceased,  and  the  beauty  of  humiliation  and 
the  promises  of  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  closed 
the  volume. 

Thus  wrote  an  English  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  professed  afterwards  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  when  he  learnt  that  his  be- 
haviour was  considered  unbecoming.  As  Samuel 
to  Saul,  as  Nathan  to  David,  as  Elijah  to  Ahab, 
so  was  Reginald  Pole  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 


*  These  pangraphs  are  a  oondenaation  of  five  pages  of  in* 
▼eotire. 


error. 
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immediate  messenger  of  Heaven,  making,  how-  Ch.  la. 
ever,  one  central  and  serious  error ;  that,  when  ^^  ^    , 
between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  Papacy  there     J">«- 
lay  to  be  contended  for,  on  the  one  side,  liberty,  central 
light,  and  justice — on  the  other,  tyranny,  dark-  ^ 
ness,  and  iniquity^  in  this  great  duel  the  Pope 
was  God's  champion,  and  Henry  was  the  devil's. 
No  pit  opened  its  mouth  to  swallow  the  English 
bishops;  no  civil  wars  wrecked  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  no  foreign  power  overwhelmed  it; 
no  dishonour  touched  its  arms,  except  in  the  short 
interval  when  Catherine's  daughter  restored  the 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  and  Pole  was  Arch-  The  wit- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  last  relic  of  the  fact. 
empire  of  the  Plantagenets  in  France  was  lost 
for  ever.     He  was  pleased  with  his  composition, 
however.     He  determined,  in  spite  of  Contarini, 
to  send  it.     He  expected  the  English  council  to 
believe  him  when  he  declared  that  he  had  no  si- 
nister intention,  that  he  seriously  imagined  that  a 
monarch  who  had  taken  the  Pope  by  the  beard  and 
hurled  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  woiddbe  frightened 
by  the  lectures  and  threats  of  a  petulant  youth. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  book  was  despatched 
to  England  by  a  messenger  from  Venice,  and 
with  it  Pole   sent  two  letters,  one  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  his  friend  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  theonthbert 
Bishop  of  Durham.     The  first  contained  little  d^iied  to* 
more  than  the  credentials  of  the  bearer.     The  S!f tet^* 
letter  to  Tunstall,  as  well  as  a  verbal  message  by  gj^^^^^ 
which  it  was  accompanied,  was  to  the  effect,  that 
the  book  was  long,  too  long  for  the  king  himself 
to  read;  he  desired  his  friend  to  undertake,  and 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Ch.  12.  the  king  to  permit  him  to  undertake,  the  first 
aTITT  P^'^sal.  The  contents  were  to  be  looked  upon 
Juno,  as  a  secret  communication  between  himself  and 
his  Majesty;  no  eye  had  seen  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  what  he  had  written,  and  that 
against  his  own  will.  The  addresses  and  apo- 
strophes inserted  here  and  there,  which  might 
seem  at  first  sight  questionable,  were  dramati- 
cally introduced  only  to  give  effect  to  his  argu- 
ment.* These  statements  seem  somewhat  ad- 
venturous when  we  think  of  the  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Contarini,  and  of  Pole's  assertion 
that  he  was  writing  less  for  the  king  than  to 
undeceive  the  English  people ;  nor  do  we  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  belief  that  the  invocation  to 
Charles  was  not  intended  for  Charles's  eyes,  when 
the  writer  very  soon  after  submitted  it  to  those 
eyes,  and  devoted  the  energies  of  years  to  bring 
the  Spaniards  into  England. 

The  messenger  arrived  early  in  June.  Parlia- 
ment had  just  met  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
queen's  crimes  and  execution,  and  the  king,  occu- 
pied with  other  business,  gladly  complied  with 
Pole's  request,  and  left  to  others  the  examination 
of  so  bulky  a  volume.  It  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Tunstall  and  Starkey.  Whether 
Henry  ever  read  it  is  not  certain.  If  he  saw 
it  at  all,  it  was  at  a  later  period,  f  At  once,  if 
any  hope  or  thought  had  existed  of  a  return  to 

*  Beginald  Pole  to  the  King,  Venice,  May  27.     MS.  penei  me, 
'Instractionii  to  one  whom  he  sent  to  King  Heniy  by  Reginald 
Pole. — Bubnet's  Collectanea,  p.  478. 

t  Starkey  to  Pole:  Stbtfb's  Memorials,  vol  ii.  p.  282. 
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commtmion  with  the  Papacy,  that  hope  was  at  an  Ch.  12. 
end.     Written  from  Italy,  the  book  was  accepted  ^ 

as  representing  the  feeling  if  not  dictated  by  the     J'"**- 
instmctions  of  the  Ultra-Catholics ;  and  in  such  a  the  book  in 
mood  they  could  only  be  treated  as  enemies.     So    * 
much  of  its  character  as  was  necessary  was  laid 
before  Henry,  and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  within  a 
day  or  two  therefore  of  its  receipt,  ,a  courier  was 
despatched  with  replies  both  from  Henry  him- 
self, from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Starkey,  and 
Cromwell.  If  Pole  expected  to  be  regarded  as  a  for- 
midable person  his  vanity  was  seriously  mortified. 
The  substance  of  what  he  had  written  was  seen 
to  be  sufficiently  venomous,  but  the  writer  him- 
self was  treated  rather  as  foolish  than  as  wicked, 
and  by  the  king  was  regarded  with  some  kind 
of  pity.     Henry  wrote  (it  would  seem  briefly)  i"©}© « re- 
commanding  him  on  his  allegiance,  all  excuses  set  return  to 


apart,  to  return  to  England  and  explain  himself.*  i^ 
The  summons  was  more  fully  explained  by  ^^  ^"" 


*  In  his  Apology  to  Charlet 
the  Fifth  Pole  says  tiiat  Heniy  in 
hk  answer  to  the  book  said  that 
he  was  not  diBpleased  with  him 
for  what  he  had  written,  but 
that  the  subject  was  a  grave  one, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  and 
speak  with  him.  He,  however, 
remembered  the  fable  of  the  fox 
and  the  sick  lion,  and  would  not 
show  himself  less  sagacious  than 
a  brute.  Upon  this  Lingabd 
and  other  writers  have  built  a 
charge  of  treachery  against 
Henry,  and  urged  it,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  much  eloquent 
force.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  if  Henry  had  really  said 


anything  so  incredible,  and  had 
intended  treachery,  the  letters  of 
Tunstall  and  Starkey  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  king's; 
they  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  betray  the  secret  and 
show  Pole  their  true  opinions. 
Henry's  letter  was  sent  on  the 
14th  of  June ;  the  other  letters 
bore  the  same  date,  and  went 
by  the  same  post.  But,  indeed, 
the  king  made  no  mystery  of 
his  displeasure.  He  may  have 
written  generally,  as  knowing 
only  so  much  of  the  book  as 
others  had  communicated  to 
him.  That  he  affected  not  to 
be   displeased  is   as   absurd  in 

e2 
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June. 


Semon- 
stnneea  of 
Pole's 
firiendi. 


Ch.  12.  Staxkey  and  TunstaU.  The  former  declared  tliat 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  book  he  was  so  much 
amazed  and  astonished  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  think  except  that  he  was  in  a  dream.*  The 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  whose  support  Pole  seems 
to  have  calculated,  condescended  to  his  arguments, 
and  replied  in  formal  Anglican  language,  that  to 
separate  from  the  Pope  was  not  to  separate 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church :  the  Head  of  the 
Church  was  Christ,  and  unity  was  unity  of 
doctrine,  to  which  England  adhered  as  truly 
as  £ome:  Pole  had  made  a  preposterous  mis- 
take, and  it  had  led  him  into  conduct  which 
at  present,  if  properly  atoned  for,  might  be 
passed  over  as  folly,  and  covered  and  forgotten : 
if  persevered  in  it  would  become  a  crime;  but  it 
was  a  secret  so  fsu:,  and  if  promptly  repented  of, 
The  king  should  remain  a  secret  from  all  eyes  for  ever.f 
^  ^'  He  was  commanded  by  the  government,  he  was 
book  if  Ms  implored  by  his  friends  to  return  to  England, 
iflMked.  to  make  his  peace  in  person,  and  entreat  the 
king's  forgiveness. 

But  neither  his  friends  nor  the  king  tmderstood 
Pole's  character  or  comprehended  his  purpose. 
He  was  less  foolish,  he  was  more  malicious  than 
they  supposed.  When  the  letters  reached  him  he 
July,  professed  to  be  utterly  surprised  at  the  reception 
which  his  book  had  met  with.  He  regretted 
that  the  Supremacy  Act  made  it  impossible  for  him 


itself  as  it  is  ooxitradicted  by  the 
tenns  of  the  refosal  to  return, 
which  Pole  himself  sent  in  re- 
ply.— Ststpb's  Memorial;  vol. 
il  p.  295. 


*  Starkey  to  Pole :  Stbtfb's 
MemoriaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

t  TunstaU  to  Pole:  BoUt 
Mouse  M8.  Bubnbt*s  Col- 
lectanea, p.  479. 
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to  comply  with  a  oommand  to  present  himself  in  Ch.  J2. 
England;  but  he  protested  so  loudly  that  he  had  /7TT 
meant  neither  injury  nor  disrespect,  he  declared     ^^* 
so  emphatically  that  his  book  was  a  bond  Jlde^oUpro' 
letter  addressed  to  the  king  only,  and  written  for  hu  book  is 
his  own  eyes  and  no  other^s,  that  at  last  Henry  reS^ind 
beKeved  him,  accepted  his  assurance,  and  oon^|^^*^^ 
sented  to  pass  over  his  impertinence.     In  July  ^"»™- 
or  August  he  was  informed  by  Starkey  *  that  the 
king  took  the  intolerable  sharpness  of  his  writ- 
ings even  as  they  that  most  friendly  could  in<» 
terpret  them.     He  thought,  as  few  would  think, 
that  the  exaggerations,  the  oft-returning  to  the 
same  faults,  the  vehement  exclamations,  the  hot 
sentences,  the  uncomely  bitings,  the  despiteM 
comparisons,  and  likenings,  all  came  of  error  and 
not  of  evU  intent.     His  Qrace  supposed  his  be^* 
nefits  not  forgotten,  and  Pole's  love  towards  his 
Highness  not  utterly  quenched.  His  Majesty  was 
one  that  forgave  and  forgot  displeasure,  both  at 
once.'     For  his  own  part,  however,  Starkey  im- 
plored his  friend,  as  he  valued  his  country,  his 
honour,  his  good  name,  to  repent  himself,  as  he  had 
desired  the  king  to  repent ;  the  king  wouldnot  press  The  king 
him  or  force  his  conscience ;  if  he  could  be  brought  SSm-^ 
to  reconsider  his  conduct,  he  might  be  assured  ^ J^J. 
that  it  would  not  be  remembered  ae^ainst  him.*i«>KW» 

eondact. 

Simultaneously  with,  or  soon  after  this  letter, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  wrote  also  by  the  king's 
order,  saying  that,  as  he  objected  to  return,  it 
should  not  be  insisted  on;  inasmuch,  however, 

•  SUrkey  to  Pole :  Bolls  Souse  MS. 
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Ch.  12.  08  he  had  affirmed  so  positively  that  his  book 
A^~r^  was  a  private  communication,  there  could  be  no 

AuguHt.  further  reason  for  preserving  any  other  copies  of 
it,  and  if  he  had  such  copies  in  his  possession  he 
was  called  upon  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  burning 
them.  On  his  compliance,  his  property,  which 
would  be  forfeited  tmder  the  Supremacy  Act, 
should  remain  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  free  to 
reside  in  any  country  which  he  might  choose.* 

Pole  did  not  bum  his  book,  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  gave  the  government  reason  to  regret 
their  forbearance  towards  him.  Tor  the  time 
he  continued  in  receipt  of  his  income,  and  the 
stir  which  he  had  created  died  away. 

There  are  many  scenes  in  human  life  which, 
as  a  great  poet  teaches  us,  are  either  sad  or  beau- 
ti^,  cheerless  or  refreshing,  according  to  the  di- 
rection from  wliich  we  approach  them.f  If,  on 
a  morning  in  spring,  we  behold  the  ridges  of  a 
fresh-turned  ploughed  field  from  their  northern 
side,  our  eyes,  catching  only  the  shadowed  slopes 
of  the  successive  furrows,  see  an  expanse  of 
white,  the  unmelted  remains  of  the  night's  hail- 
storm, or  the  hoarfrost  of  the  dawn.  We  make 
a  circuit,  or  we  cross  over  and  look  behind  us, 
and  on  the  very  same  ground  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  rich  brown  soil  swelling  in  the 
sunshine,  warm  with  promise,  and  chequered 
perhaps  here  and  there  with  a  green  blade  burst- 
ing through  the  surface.     Both  images  are  true 

•  Phillips'  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  148.     Heginald 
Pole  to  Edward  VI. :  J^ist,  Reg.  Pol. 

t  Wobdswosth's  ExcurMion,  book  y. 
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to  the  facts  of  nature.     Both  pictnres  are  created  Ca.  12. 
by  real  objects  really  existing.     The  pleasant  ^ 

certainty  however,  remains  with  us,   that  the     Jnn«- 
winter  is  passing  away  and  summer  is  coming; 
the  promise  of  the  future  is  not  with  the  ice  and 
the  sleet,  but  with  the  sunshine,  with  gladness, 
and  hope. 

Beginald  Pole  has  shown  us  the  form  in  which  other  m- 
England  appeared  to  him,  and  to  the  Catholic  ^^tlo^ 
world  beyond  its  shores,  bound  under  an  iron^***^* 
yoke,  and  sinking  down  in  despair  and  desolation. 
To  us  who  have  seen  the  golden  harvests  waving 
over  her  fields,  his  loud  raving  has  a  sound  of 
delirium :  we  perceive  only  the  happy  symptoms 
of  lengthening  daylight,  bringing  with  it  once 
more  the  season  of  life,  and  health,  and  fertility. 
But  there  is  a  third  aspect — and  it  is  this  which 
we  must  now  endeavour  to  present  to  ourselves — 
of  England  as  it  appeared  to  its  own  toiling  chil- 
dren in  the  hour  of  their  trial,  with  its  lights  and 
shadows,  its  frozen  prejudices  and  sunny  gleams 
of  faith;  when  day  followed  day,  and  brought  no 
certain  change,  and  men  knew  not  whether  night 
would  prevail  or  day,  or  which  of  the  two  was 
most  divine — ^night,  with  its  starry  firmament  of 
saints  and  ceremonies,  or  day,  with  the  single 
lustre  of  the  Gospel  sun.  It  is  idle  to  try  to 
reproduce  such  a  time  in  any  single  shape  or  imi- 
form  colour.  The  reader  must  call  his  imagina- 
tion to  his  aid,  and  endeavour,  if  he  can,  to  see  the 
same  object  in  many  shapes  and  many  colours, 
to  sympathize  successively  with  those  to  whom 
the  Reformation  was  a  terror,  with  those  to  whom 
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Ch.  12.  it  was  the  dearest  hope,  and  those  others — ^the 
aT"i536!  D^^titude — ^whose  minds  could  give  them  no  cer- 
J«««.     tain  answer,  who  shifted  from  day  to  day,  as  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  swayed  them. 

When  parliament  met  in  June,  1536,  convoca- 
Snnday,   tiou  as  ususl  assembled  with  it.     On  Sunday, 
June  9.    ^^  ninth  of  the  month,  the  two  houses  of  the 
OpeniDg  of  clergy  were  gathered  for  the  opening  of  their  ses- 
^^^     sion  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Paul's — ^high  and  low,  hot 
and  cold,  brave  and  cowardly.    The  great  question 
of  the  day,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  was 
one  in  which  they,  the  spiritualty  of  England, 
might  be  expected  to  bear  some  useful  part.    They 
had  as  yet  borne  no  part  but  a  part  of  obstruction. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  sit  impatiently,  with 
tied  hands,  while  the  lay  legislature  prescribed 
their  duties  and  shaped  their  laws  for  them. 
Whether  they  would  assume  a  more  becoming 
posture,  was  the  problem  which  they  were  now 
The  gather-  met  to  solvc.     Gardiner  was  there,  and  Bonner, 
^^^*   Tunstall,  and  Hilsey,  Lee,  Latimer,  and  Cran- 
Si.p»ui'i.  jjjgj..  Biitred  abbots,  meditating  the  treason  for 
which,  before  many  months  were  passed,  their 
quartered  trunks  would  be  rotting  by  the  high- 
ways ;  earnest  sacramentaries,  making  ready  for 
the  stake :  the  spirits  of  the  two  ages — ^the  past 
and  the  future — ^were  meeting  there  in  fierce  col- 
lision; and  above  them  all,  in  his  vicar-general's 
chair,  sate  CromweU,  proud  and  powerful,  lording 
over  the  scowling  crowd.     The  present  hour  was 
his.     His  enemies'  turn  in  due  time  would  come 
also. 

The  mass  had  been  sung,  the  roll  of  the  organ 
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had  died  away.     It  was  the  time  for  the  ser-  Ch.  12. 
mon,  and  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ^  ^^  ^   ^ 
rose  into  the  pulpit.     Nine-tenths  of  all  those    J"»  9* 
eyes  which  were  then  fixed  on  him  would  have 
glistened  with  delight,  could  they  have  looked 
instead  upon  his  burning.     The  whole  multitude 
of  passionate  men  were  compelled,  by  a  changed 
world,  to  listen  quietly  while  he  shot  his  bitter 
arrows  among  them. 

We  have  heard  Pole;  we  will  now  hear  the 
heretic  leader.  His  object  on  the  present  occa-  Latimer  in 
sion  was  to  tell  the  clergy  what  especially  he 
thought  of  themselves ;  and  Latimer  was  a  plain 
speaker.  They  had  no  good  opinion  of  him. 
His  opinion  of  them  was  very  bad  indeed.  His 
text  was  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
Q-ospel :  *  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light/ 

The  race  and  parentage  of  all  living  things, 
he  said,  were  known  by  their  fruits.  He  desired 
by  this  test  to  try  the  parentage  of  the  present 
convocation.     They  had  sat — ^the  men  that  he  saw  The  oonTo- 

,«,./»  ,  .        cation  had 

before  him — ^for  seven  years,  more  or  less,  session  sat  for 
after  session.     What  measures  had  come  fromj^ 
them?    They  were  the  spiritualty — ^the  teachers 
of  the  people,  divinely  commissioned;  said  to  be 
and  believed  to  be,  children  of  light ;  what  had  Y^»*  ^^ 

,  .        .  theconvo- 

they  done?  ....  Mighty  evils  in  those  years  cation 
had  been  swept  away  in  England  ....  but  whose 
hands  had  been  at  the  work?--* was  it  theirs? 
For  his  part,  he  knew  that  they  had  burned  a  dead 
man's  bones;  he  knew  that  they  had  done  their 
best  to  bum  the  living  man  who  was  then  speak- 
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Ch.  12.  ing  to  them What  else  they  had  done 

7  he  knew  not. 

A.D.  1536, 

June  9.  The  end  of  your  convocation  shall  show  what 

ye  are,  he  said,  turning  direct  upon  them ;  the 
fruit  of  your  consultations  shall  show  what  gene- 
ration ye  he  of.     What  now  have  ye  engendered? 
what  have  ye  hrought  forth  ?  What  fruit  has  come 
of  your  long  and  great  assemhly?    What  one 
thing  that  the  people  have  heen  the  hetter  of  a 
BngUndis  hair?  That  the  people  be  better  learned  and  taught 
bat  hare    uow  than  they  were  in  time  past,  should  we  attri- 
rofon^  bute  it  to  your  industry,  or  to  the  providence  of 
ShMtiie  ^^^  ^^  *^^  foreseeing  of  the  King's  Grace? 
^^8'        Ought  we  to  thank  you  or  the  King's  Highness? 
Whether  stirred  the  other  first? — ^you  the  king, 
that  ye  might  preach,  or  he  you,  by  his  letters, 
that  ye  should  preach  more  often  ?  Is  it  unknown, 
think  you,  how  both  ye  and  your  curates  were  in 
manner  by  violence  enforced  to  let  books  be  made, 
not  by  you,  but  by  profane  and  lay  persons?    I 
am  bold  with  you;  but  I  speak  to  the  clergy,  not 
to  the  laity.     I  speak  to  your  faces,  not  behind 
your  backs. 

K,  then,  they  had  produced  no  good  thing, 
what    had   they   produced?      There  was   false 
money  instead  of  true.     There  were  dead  images 
instead  of  a  living  Saviour.     There  was  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  money,  not  redemption  pur- 
Oertatn      chascd  by  Christ.     Abundance  of  these  things 
had  pro- ^^  were  to  be  found  among  them  ....  and  aU 
t^ejthey^  those  pleasant  fictions  which  had  been  bred  at 
5Jy*j^'      Bome,  the  canonizations  and  expectations,  the 
totquots  and  dispensations,  the  pardons  of  marveU 
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louB  variety,  stationaries  and  jubilaries,  manuaries  Ch.  12. 
and  oscnlaries,  pedaries,  and  such  other  vanities  ^"^"TT 
— ^these  had  gracious  reception ;  these  were  wel-    J'^a®  9- 
corned  gladly  in  all  their  multiplicity.    There  was 
the  ancient  purgatory  pickpurse — ^that  which  was 
suaged  and  cooled  with  a  Franciscan's  cowl  laid 
upon  a  dead  man's  back,  to  the  fourth  part  of  his 
sins ;  that  which  was  utterly  to  be  spoiled,  but  of 
none  other  but  the  most  prudent  father  the  Pope, 
and  of  him  as  oft  as  he  listed — a  pleasant  inven- 
tion, and  one  so  profitable  to  the  feigners,  that 
no  emperor  had  taken  more  by  taxes  of  his  living 
subjects  than  those  truly  begotten  children  of 
the  world  obtained  by  dead  men's  tributes. 

This  was  the  modem  Q-ospel — ^the  present 
Catholic  faith, — which  the  English  clergy  loved 
and  taught  as  faithfully  as  their  brothers  in  Italy. 
*  Ye  know  the  proverb,'  the  preacher  continued, 
' '  An  evil  crow  an  evil  eerff .'   The  children  of  this  ^«  ?»«"• 

^^  tege  of  the 

world  that  are  known  to  have  so  evil  a  father  English 

■nin 

the  world,  so  evil  a  grandfather  the  devil,  cannot  tmaty, 
choose  but  be  evil — ^the  devil  being  such  an  one 
as  never  can  be  unlike  himself.  So  of  Envy,  his 
well-beloved  leman,  he  begot  the  World,  and  left 
it  with  Discord  at  nurse ;  which  World,  after  it 
came  to  man's  estate,  had  of  many  concubines 
many  sons.  These  are  our  holy,  holy  men,  that 
say  they  are  dead  to  the  world ;  and  none  are 
more  lively  to  the  world.  G-od  is  taking  account 
of  his  stewards,  as  though  he  should  say,  ^  Ail  good 
men  in  all  places  accuse  your  avarice,  your  ex- 
actions, your  tyranny.  I  commanded  you  that 
ye  should  feed  my  sheep,  and  ye  earnestly  feed 
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Ch.  12.  yourselves  from  day  to  day,  wallowing  in  delights 

rmr  *^^  idleness.     I  commanded  you  to  teach  my 

June  9.    law ;  you  teach  your  own  traditions,  and  seek  your 

own  glory.    I  taught  openly,  that  he  that  should 

hear  you  should  hear  Me ;  he  that  should  despise 

And  the  fn-  you  should  dcspisc  Me.     I  gave  you  also  key&— 

^ey  Ire  to  uot  earthly  keys,  but  heavenly.    I  left  my  goods, 

•*P*^^      that  I  have  evermore  esteemed,  my  Word  and 

sacraments,  to  be  dispensed  by  you.    Ye  have  not 

deceived  Me,  but  yourselves :  my  gifts  and  my 

benefits   shall  be  to  your    greater  damnation. 

Because  ye  have  despised  the  clemency  of  the 

Master  of  the  house,  ye  have  deserved  the  severity 

of  the  Judge.    Come  forth ;  let  us  see  an  account 

of  your  stewardship.' 

*And  He  will  visit  you;  in  his  good  time 
God  will  visit  you.  He  will  come;  He  will  not 
tarry  long.  In  the  day  in  which  we  look  not  foif 
Him,  and  in  the  hour  which  we  do  not  know.  He 
will  come  and  will  cut  us  in  pieces,  and  will  give 
us  our  portion  with  the  hypocrites.  He  will  set 
us,  my  brethren,  where  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth;  and  here,  if  ye  will,  shall  be 
the  end  of  our  tragedy.'* 

Our  glimpses  into  these  scenes  fall  but  fitfiilly. 
The  sermon  has  reached  us;  but  the  audience--^ 
the  five  hundred  fierce  vindictive  men  who  suffered 
under  the  preacher's  irony — ^what  they  thought 
of  it ;  with  what  feelings  on  that  summer  day  the 
heated  crowd  scattered  out  of  the  cathedral,  dis- 
persing to  their  dinners  among  the  taverns  in 

*  Semunti  i^  Bishop  Latimer,  Parker  Sooiety'i  edition,  p.  s^. 
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Fleet-street  and  Cheapside — all  this  is  gone,  gone  Ch.  12. 
without  a  sonnd.      Here  no  friendly  informer  ^^~T 
comes  to  help  us;  no  penitent  malcontent  breaks    J^«- 
confidence  or  lifts  the  curtain.     All  is  silent. 

Yet,  although  the  special  acts  of  this  body 
were  of  no  mighty  moment,  although  rarely  have 
so  many  men  been  gathered  together  whose  actual 
importance  has  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  their 
estimate  of  themselves,  yet  not  often,  perhaps, 
has  an  assembly  collected  wh^re  there  was  such 
heat  of  passion,  such  malignity  of  hatred.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  clergy  had  remained  torpid  SnUen  tem- 
and  half  stunned,  doggedly  obeying  the  proclama-  S^. 
tions  for  the  alterations  of  the  service,  and  keep- 
ing beyond  the  grasp  of  the  law.  But,  although 
too  demoralized  by  their  defeat  to  attempt  resis- 
tance, the  great  body  of  them  still  detested  the 
changes  which  had  been  forced  upon  their  accep- 
tance, and  longed  for  a  change  which  as  yet  they 
had  not  dared  to  attempt  actively  to  compass.^ 
The  keener  among  the  leaders  had,  however,  by 
this  time,  in  some  degree  collected  themselves. 
They  had  been  already  watching  their  enemies,  to 
strike,  if  they  could  see  a  vulnerable  point,  and 
had  masked  batteries  prepared  to  unveil.  Latimer 
taunted  them  with  their  inefficiency :  he  should 
find,  perhaps  to  his  cost,  that  their  arms  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  ancient  sinew.  To  keep  clear  of 
suspicion  of  favouring  heresy,  in  their  duel  with 
the  Pope  and  Papal  idolatries,  they  knew  to  be 

*  In  the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  BoUb  House  there  are 
nnmeroos  '  depositioiifl*  aa  ta  lao^^nage  osed  by  the  clergy^  showing 
their  general  temper. 
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Ch.  12.  went  straight  from  the  body  to  heaveu  or  to 
aVTsbZ  ^®^*     I^irig^  commendations,  masses,  su&ages, 
June  33.  prayers,  ahnsdeeds,  oblations  done  for  the  souls 
puigatoiy.  departed  out  of  the  world,  were  vain  and  profitless. 
All  sins  were  put  away  through  Christ.    K  there 
were  a  plsu^  of  purgatory  Christ  was  not  yet  bom. 
The  Church  was  the  congregation  of  good 
men,  and  prayer  was   of  the  same  efficacy  in 
the  air  as  in  a  church  or  chapel.     The  build- 
ing called  the   church  was  made  to  keep  the 
people  from  the  rain  and  wind,  a  place  where 
they  might  assemble  to  hear  the  Word  of  God. 
On  the  in-  Mass  and  matins  were  but  a  fraud.     The  saints 
of  sainta.    had  no  powcr  to  help  departed  souls.     To  pray 
to  them,  or  to  bum  candles  before  their  images, 
was   mere  idolatry.      The    saints  could  not  be 
mediators.     There  was   one  Mediator,   Christ. 
Our  Lady  was  but  a  woman,  'like  a  bag  of 
saffi-on  or  pepper  when  the  spice  was  out.'*     It 
was  as  much  available  to  pray  to  saints  '  as  to 
whirl  a   stone   against    the    wind.'      Hallowed 
water,  hallowed  bread,  hallowed  candles,  hallowed 
On  the      ashes,  were  but  vanities.    Priests  were  like  other 
priesthood,  men,  and  might  marry  and  have  wives  like  other 
men.'t 


*  ThiA,  agam,  was  intended 
for  Latimer.  The  illustration 
waa  said  to  be  hia ;  but  he  de- 
nied it. 

f  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
even  of  the  monks  had  already 
taken  the  permission  of  their 
own  authority.  Cranmer  himself 
was  said  to  be  secretly  married ; 
and  in  some  cases  women,  whom 


we  find  reported  in  this  letter  of 
Cromwell's  riutors  as  concubines 
of  priests,  were  really  and  lite- 
rally their  wives,  and  had  been 
formally  married  to  them.  I 
have  discovered  one  -singuUr 
instance  of  this  kind. 

Ap  Rice,  writing  to  Crom- 
well in  the  year  1535  or  5, 
says: 


Protestant  Heresies. 
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^  The  saying  and  singing  of  mass,  matins,  and  Ch.  12. 
evensong,  was  but  roaring,  howling,  whistling,  ' 
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mumming,  conjuring,  and  juggling,'  and  'the  Janets 
playing  of  the  organs  a  foolish  vanity/  It  was 
enough  for  a  man  to  believe  what  was  written  in 
the  Gospel — Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  man's 
redemption,  let  every  man  believe  in  Christ  and 
repent  of  his  sins.  Finally,  as  a  special  charge 
against  Cromwell,  the  convocation  declared  that 
these  heresies  were  not  only  taught  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  were  set  out  in  books  which  were 
printed  and  published  cum  privile^o^  under  the 
apparent  sanction  of  the  crown. 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  face  to  face,  and  the 
king  had  either  to  make  his  choice  between  them, 
or  with  Cromwell's  help  to  coerce  them  both  into 
moderation.  The  modem  reader  may  imagine 
that  he  should  have  left  both  alone,  have  allowed 


'  As  we  were  of  late  at  Wal- 
den,  the  abbot,  then  being  a  man 
of  good  learning  and  right  sincere 
judgment,  as  I  examined  him 
alone,  shewed  me  secretly,  npon 
stipulation  of  silence,  but  only 
unto  you,  as  our  judge,  that  he 
had  contracted  matrimony  with  a 
certain  woman  secretly,  having 
present  thereat  but  one  trusty  wit- 
ness ;  because  he,  not  being  able, 
a^  he  said,  to  contain,  though  he 
oould  not  be  soifered  by  the  laws 
of  man,  saw  he  might  do  it  law- 
fully by  the  laws  of  God;  and  for 
the  avoiding  of  more  inoonve- 
nienoe,  which  before  he  was  pro- 
voked unto,  he  did  thus,  having 
confidence  in  you  that  this  act 
should  not  be  anything  prejudi- 

VOL.  III. 


cial  unto  him.'— If5.  State  Pa- 
per Office,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
second  series,  vol.  xnv. 

Cromwell  acquiesced  in  the 
reasonableness  of  the  abbot's  pro- 
ceeding; he  wrote  to  tell  him 
'  to  use  his  remedy,'  but  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  creating  a 
scandal. — MS.  ibid.  vol.  xlvi. 

The  government,  however, 
found  generally  a  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  resolve  in  such 
cases.  The  king's  first  declara- 
tion was  a  reasonable  one,  that 
all  clergy  who  had  taken  wives 
should  forfeit  their  orders,  '  and 
be  had  and  reputed  as  lay  per- 
sons to  all  purposes  and  intents.' 
— Royal  Proclamation :  Wil- 
KiNs's  Caneilia,  voL  iii.  p.  776. 
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Ch.  12.  opinion  to  correct  opinion,  and  truth  to  win  its 

"  own  victory.     But  this  *  remedy  for  controversy,' 

June  23.  80  cosy  now,  was  then  impossible — ^it  would  have 

of  toier*.    been  rejected  equally  by  the  governors  and  the 

^^         governed.     Deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen 

in  that  century  lay  the  conviction,  that  it  was  the 

duty  of  the  magistrate  to  maintain  truth,  as  well 

Toleration  as  to  cxccute  lusticc.     Tolcratiou  was  neither 

a  pnnciple 

nnknownto  understood  nor  desired.      The  protestants  cla- 
anbjecto.     moured  against  persecution,  not  because  it  was 
persecution,  but  because  truth  was  persecuted  by 
falsehood;    and,   however  furiously  the  hostile 
factions  exclaimed  each  that  the  truth  was  with 
them  and    the   falsehood    with  their   enemies. 
Obligation  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  disputed  the  obliga- 
giatmtM  to  tion  of  the  ruling  powers  to  support  the  truth  in 
2^3!*^    itself.     So  close  the  religious  convictions  of  men 
lay  to  their  hearts  and  passions,  that  if  opinion 
had  been  left  alone  in  their  own  hands,  they  would 
themselves  have  fought  the  battle  of  their  beliefs 
with  sharper  weapons  than  argument.     Religion 
to  them  was  a  thing  to  die  for,  or  it  was  nothing. 
It  was  therefore  fortunate,  most  fortunate,  for 
the  peace  of  England,  that  it  possessed  in  the 
king  a  person  whose  mind,  to  a  certain  extent, 
sympathized  with  both  parties;  to  whom  both, 
so  long  as  they  were  moderate,  appeared  to  be 
right ;  to  whom  the  extravagances  of  both  were 
Peculiar     wroug  and  to   be   repressed.      Protestant  and 
StSTiS.  -^^glican  alike  might  look  to  him  with  confidence 
— ^alike  were  obliged  to  fear  him ;  neither  could 
take  him  for  their  enemy,  neither  for  their  par- 
tisan.    He  possessed  the  peculiarity  which  has 
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always  distmgoished  practicallj  effective  men,  of  Ch.  i  a. 
being  advanced,  as  it  is  called,  only  slightlj  ~7 
beyond  his  contemporaries.  The  giddy  or  ima- 
ginative genius  soars  on  its  own  wings,  it  may 
be  to  cleave  its  course  into  the  sunlight,  and  be 
the  wonder  of  after  times,  but  more  often  to  fall 
like  Icarus.  The  man  of  working  ability  tempers 
his  judgment  by  the  opinion  of  others.  He 
leads  his  age — ^he  bears  the  brunt  of  the  battle — 
he  wins  the  victory ;  but  the  motive  force  which 
bears  him  forward  is  not  in  himself,  but  in  the 
great  tidal  wave  of  human  progress.  He  is  the 
guide  of  a  great  movement,  not  the  creator  of  it ; 
and  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  highest 
average  wisdom,  combined  necessarily  in  some 
measure  with  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  of  the 
period  to  which  he  belongs.* 

On  receiving  the  list  of  grievances,  the  king, 
then  three  weeks  married  to  Jane  Seymour,  in 
the  first  enjoyment,  as  some  historians  require  us 
to  believe,  of  a  guilty  pleasure  purchased  by  an 
infamous  murder,  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,f  He  draws 
and  submitted  to  the  two  houses  of  convocation,  artides  of 
a  body  of  articles,  interesting  as  throwing  light     ^°* 
upon  his  state  of  mind,  and  of  deeper  moment 
as  the  first  authoritative  statement  of  doctrine  in 
the  Anglican  church. 


*  Luther,  by  far  the  greatest 
man  of  the  sixteenth  oentnrj, 
waa  as  rigid  a  believer  in  the 
real  presence  aa  Aquinas  or  St. 
Bernard. 

t  We  were  eonstrained  to  pnt 
our  own  pen  to  the  book,  and  to 


oonoeive  certain  articles  which 
were  bj  yon,  the  bishops,  and 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  this  oor 
realm  agreed  on  as  Catholic. — 
Henry  VIU.  to  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy:  Wilkiks's  Concilia,  toL 
iii.  p.  825. 

f2 
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Ch.  12.  By  the  duties  of  his  princely  office,  he  said, 
^^  ^  g  he  held  himself  obliged,  not  only  to  see  God's 
Word  and  commandment  sincerely  believed  and 
reverently  kept  and  observed,  but  to  prevent  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  contentions  and  differences  of 
opinion.  To  his  regret  he  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  such  concord  in  the  realm  as  he 
desired,  but  violent  disagreement,  not  only  in 
matters  of  usage  and  ceremony,  but  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  &ith.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous unquietness,  therefore,  which  might, 
perhaps,  ensue,  and  also  the  great  peril  to  the 
souls  of  his  subjects,  he  had  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  to  which  he  required  and  com- 
manded obedience. 

I.  As  concerning  the  faith,  all  things  were  to 
'  be  held  and  defended  as  true  which  were  compre- 
hended in  the  whole  body  and  canon  of  the  Bible, 
On  the      and  in  the  three  creeds  or  symbols.     The  creeds, 
creeds.       38  wcU  as  the  Scripture,  were  to  be  received  as 
the  most  holy,  most  sure  and  infallible  words  of 
God,  and  as  such,  *  neither  to  be  altered  nor 
convelled'  by  any  contrary  opinion.     Whoever 
refused  to  accept  their  authority  '  was  no  member 
of  Christ,  or  of  his  spouse  the  Church,'  '  but  a 
very  infidel,  or  heretic,  or  member  of  the  devil, 
with  whom  he  should  be  eternally  damned.' 
On  the  aa-         H.  Of  sacramcuts  generally  necessary  to  all 
mto  there  were  three — ^baptism,  penance,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar.* 

.  *  Whether  marriage  and  ordination  were  sacraments  was  thus  left 
.an  open  question.  The  sacramental  character  of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction  is  implieUfy  denied. 
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[a]  Of  baptism  the  people  were  to  be  taught  Ch.  12. 
that  it  was  ordained  in  the  New  Testament  as  a        ~ 

A.D.    1530* 

thing  necessary  for  everlasting  salvation,  accord-  ^^^}^' 
ing  to  the  saying  of  Christ,  '  No  man  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  be  bom 
again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost/  The  pro- 
mises of  grace  attached  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  appertained  not  only  to  such  as  had  the 
use  of  reason,  but  also  to  infants,  innocents,  and 
children,  who,  therefore,  ought  to  be  baptized,  and 
by  baptism  obtain  remission  of  sin,  and  be  made 
thereby  sons  and  children  of  God. 

[d]  Penance  was  instituted  in  the  New  Testa-  Pemmoe. 
ment,  and  no  man  who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen 
into  deadly  sin,  could,  without  the  same,  be  saved. 
As  a  sacrament  it  consisted  of  three  parts — con- 
trition, confession,  and  amendment.  Contrition 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  filthiness  and 
abomination  of  sin,  a  sorrow  and  inward  shame 
for  having  offended  God,  and  a  certain  faith,  trust, 
and  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God, 
whereby  the  penitent  man  must  conceive  certain 
hope  that  God  would  forgive  him  his  sins,  and 
repute  him  justified,  of  the  number  of  his  elect 
children,  not  for  any  worthiness  of  any  merit  or 
work  done  by  the  penitent,  but  for  the  only  merits 
of  the  blood  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
faith  was  strengthened  by  the  special  application 
of  Christ's  words  and  promises,  and  therefore,  to 
attain  such  certain  faith,  the  second  part  of 
penance  was  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  confession 
to  a  priest  (if  it  might  be  had),  for  the  absolution 
given  by  a  priest  was  instituted  of  Christ,  to 
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Ch.  12.  apply  the  promises  of  God's  grace  to  the  pe- 
^  ,  nitent.  Although  Christ's  death  was  a  full, 
Joiy-  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for 
which  G-od  forgave  sinners  their  sin,  and  the 
punishment  of  it;  yet  all  men  ought  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  penance,  prayer,  fastings  and 
almsdeeds,  and  make  restitution  in  will  and  deed 
to  their  neighbour  if  they  had  done  him  any 
wrong,  and  to  do  all  other  good  works  of  mercy 
and  charity. 

The  altar.  [c]  In  the  sacramcut  of  the  altar,  under  the 
form  and  figure  of  bread  and  wine,  was  verily, 
substantially,  and  really  contained  and  compre- 
hended the  very  self-same  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  suffered  upon  the  cross  for 
man's  redemption;  and  under  the  same  form 
and  figure  of  bread  and  wine  was  corporeally, 
really,  and  in  very  substance  exhibited,  distri- 
buted, and  received  of  all  them  which  receive 
the  said  sacrament. 

Justifica-  HI-  By  justification  was  signified  remission  of 

sin  and  acceptance  into  the  favour  of  God;  that 
is  to  say,  man's  perfect  renovation  in  Christ.  Sin- 
ners obtained  justification  by  contrition  and  faith, 
joined  with  charity ;  not  as  though  contrition,  or 
faith,  or  works  proceeding  therefrom,  could 
worthily  merit  the  said  justification,  for  the  only 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  Father  promised  freely 
tmto  us  for  the  Son's  sake,  and  the  merits  of  his 
blood  and  passion,  were  the  only  sufficient  and 
worthy  causes  thereof;  notwithstanding  God  re- 
quired us  to  show  good  works  in  fulfilling  his 


tion. 
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commands,  and  those  who  lived  after  the  flesh  Ch.  la. 
would  be  undoubtedly  damned.  ^    , 

In  these  articles,  which  exhausted  the  essen-  <^°iy- 
tial  doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  principles  of  the 
two  religions  are  seen  linked  together  in  connexion, 
yet  without  combination,  a  first  effort  at  the  com- 
promise between  the  old  and  the  new  which  was 
only  successfdlly  completed  in  the  English  Prayer- 
book.  The  king  next  went  on  to  those  matters 
of  custom  and  ritual,  which,  imder  the  late  sys-  cnitomand 
tem,  had  constituted  the  whole  of  religion,  and  n*"*^ 
which  the  Eeformers  were  now  trampling  upon 
and  insulting.  Under  mediseval  Catholicism  the 
cycle  of  life  had  been  enveloped  in  symbolism; 
each  epoch  from  birth  to  death  was  attended  with 
its  sacrament,  each  act  of  every  hour  with  its 
special  consecration :  the  days  were  all  anniver- 
saries; the  weeks,  the  months,  the  seasons,  as 
they  revolved,  brought  with  them  their  sacred 
associations  and  holy  memories ;  and  out  of  ima- 
gery and  legend,  simply  taught  and  simply  believed, 
innocent  and  beautiful  practices  had  expanded  as 
never-fading  flowers  by  the  road-side  of  existence. 

Concerning  these  Henry  wrote :  *  As  to  hav- 
ing vestments  in  doing  God's  service,  such  as 
be  and  have  been  most  part  used — ^the  sprink- 
ling of  holy  water  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  ^^^j.  ^.^^ 
our  baptism,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  o^«?«- 

,  ,    ,        monies  long 

for  our  redemption  on  the   cross — ^the   giving  eata- 
of  holy  bread,   to   put  us   in  remembrance   of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  that  all  Christians 
be  one  body  mystical  in  Christ,  as  the  bread  is 
made  of  many  grains,  and  yet  but  one  loaf — the 
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Ch.  12.  bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  in  memory 
rZlszL  ^^  Christ  the  spiritual  light — ^the  giving  of  ashes 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  to  put  in  remembrance  every 
Christian  man   in  the  beginning  of  Lent  and 
penance  that  he  is  but  ashes  and  earth,  and  thereto 
shall  return — the   bearing   of  palms  on   Pakn 
Sunday,  in  memory  of  the  receiving  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem  a  little  before  his  death,  that  we 
may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  Him  into  our 
hearts — creeping  to  the  cross,  and  humbling  our- 
selves on  Good  Friday  before  the  cross,  and  there 
offering  unto  Christ  before  the  same,  and  kissing 
of  it  in  memory  of  our  redemption  by  Christ 
made  upon  the  cross — setting  up  the  sepulture  of 
Christ,  whose  body,  after  his  death,  was  buried — 
the  hallowing  of  the  font,  and  other  like  exor- 
cisms and  benedictions  by  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
Whidi  be    Church,  and  all  other  like  laudable  customs,  rites, 
to  be  con-  and  ccremonies, — ^they  be  not  to  be  contemned  and 
'     cast  away,  but  to  be  used  and  continued  as  good 
and  laudable,  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  those 
spiritual  things  that  they  do  signify,  not  suffering 
them  to  be  forgot,  or  to  be  put  in  oblivion,  but 
Yet  hare    renewing  them  in  our  memories.     But  none  of 
or  power  in  thcsc  cercmouies  have  power  to  remit  sin,  but  only 
*        ^®"'  to  stir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto  jGrod,  by  whom 
only  our  sins  be  forgiven/ 

So,  too,  of  the  saints.  '  The  saints  may  be 
honoured  because  they  are  with  Christ  in  glory ; 
and  though  Christ  be  the  only  Mediator,  yet  we 
may  pray  to  the  saints  to  pray  for  us  and  with  us 
unto  Almighty  God;  we  may  say  to  them,  *  All 
holy  angels  and  saints  in  heaven,  pray  for  us  and 
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with  us  Tinto  the  Father,  that  for  his  dear  Son  Ch.  12. 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  we  may  have  grace  of  Him  ^^  ^  ^ 
and  remission  of  our  sins,  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  keep  his  holy  commandments,  and  never  to 
decline  from  the  same  again  unto  our  lives'  end.'  ' 

Finally,  on  the  great  vexed  question  of  pur- 
gatory.    '  Forasmuch  as  the  due  order  of  charity 
requireth,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  divers  Purgatoiy 
antient  doctors  plainly  shew,  that  it  is  a  veryJ^^^'T 
good,  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  souls  departed;  »««n«»i 
and  forasmuch  as  such  usage  hath  continued  in 
the  Church  for  many  years,  no  man  ought  to  be 
grieved  with  the  continuance  of  the  same.     But 
forasmuch  as  the  place  where  they  be,  the  name 
thereof,  and  kind  of  pains  there,  be  to  us  tmcer- 
tain  by  Scripture,  therefore  this  with  all  other 
things  we  remit  unto  Almighty  God,  unto  whose 
mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  for  us  to  com- 
mend them,  trusting  that   God   accepteth   our 
prayers  for  them.  Wherefore  it  is  much  necessary 
that  such  abuses  be  clearly  put  away,  which,  under  ^^^      ^^ 
the  name  of  purgatory,  hath  been  advanced ;  as  »*«t>'^- 
to  make  men  believe  that  through  the  Bishop  of  "poaaWe 
Home's  pardons  men  might  be  delivered  out  of  aroided. 
pui^tory  and  all  the  pains  of  it,  or  that  masses 
said  at  any  place  or  before  any   image   might 
deliver  them  from  their  pain   and   send  them 
straight  to  heaven.'* 

We  have  now  before  us  the  stormy  eloquence 
of  Pole,  the  iconoclasm  of  Latimer,  the  super- 

•  Formularies  of  Faith,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  Oxford  edition, 
1825.  Articlen  devised  by  the  King's  Miyesty  to  stabliah  Chris- 
tian qoietnew  and  unity,  and  to  avoid  contentions  opinions. 
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Ch.  12.  stitions  of  the  complaining  clergy — ^representing 
ZdTis^.  *^^^®  principles  struggling  one  against  the  other, 
and  the  voice  of  the  pilot  heard  above  the  tempest. 
Each  of  these  contained  some  element  which  the 
other  needed ;  they  were  to  fret  and  chafe  till  the 
dust  was  beaten  off,  and  the  grains  of  gold  could 
meet  and  fiise. 
The  ar-  The  articles  were  debated  in  convocation,  and 

<x)n^^<a^  passed  because  it  was  the  king*s  will.     No  party 
c^iJdu-  w^r^  pleased.    The  Protestants  exclaimed  against 
M^iflfaG-     ^j^g  countenance  to  superstition  ;    the  Anglo- 
Catholics  lamented  the  visible  taint  of  heresy,  the 
reduced  number  of  the  sacraments,  the  doubtful 
language  upon  purgatory,  and  the  silence — dan- 
gerously significant — on  the  nature  of  the  priest- 
hood.    They  were  signed,  however,  by  all  sides ; 
and  by  Cromwell,  now  Lord  Cromwell,  lord  privy 
seal,  and  not  vicar-general  only,  but  appointed 
vicegerent  of  the  king  in  all  matters  ecclesias- 
tical, they  were  sent  round  through  the  English 
counties,  to  be  obeyed  by  every  man  at  his  peril,* 
CoiiYoca-  Th®  great  matters  being  thus  disposed  o^  the 

ti^tf^'^"  business  of  the  session  concluded  with  a  resolution 
Pop«  has  passed  on  the  20th  of  July,  respecting  general 
call  general  couucils.  The  Popc,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
had  issued  notice  of  a  council  to  be  assembled,  if 
possible,  at  Mantua,  in  the  following  year.  The 
English  government  were  contented  to  recognise 
a  council  called  ad  locum  indifferenteiu^  with  the 
consent  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.     They 

*  Cromwell's  patent  as  lord  privy  seal  is  dated  the  2nd  of 
July,  1536.  On  the  ptli  he  was  created  Baron  CromweU,  and 
in  the  same  month  vicegerent  in  rebus  eccleHcuticu. 
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would  send  no  delegates  to  a  petty  Italian  prin-  Ch.  12. 
cipality,  where  the  decrees  would  be  dictated  by  ^^  ^  ^ 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The  conyocation 
pronounced  that  the  Pope  had  gone  beyond  his 
authority :  a  general  council  could  not  legally  be 
called  without  the  consent  of  all  Christian  princes ; 
to  princes  the  right  belonged  of  determining  the 
time  and  place  of  such  an  assembly,  of  appointing 
the  judges,  of  fixing  the  order  of  proceeding,  and 
of  deciding  even  upon  the  doctrines  which  might 
lawfully  be  allowed  and  defended.* 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  year  ;  imme- 
diately after,  the  convocation  was  prorogued. 
From  the  temper  which  had  been  displayed,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  trouble  was  impending.  The  form 
which  it  would  assume  was  soon  to  show  itself. 

Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred  of  deeper  im- 
portance than  decrees  of  councils,  convocation 
quarrels,  and  moves  and  counter-moves  on  the 
political  chessboard;  an  event  not  to  be  passed 
by  in  silence,  though  I  can  only  glance  at  it. 

The  agitation  caused  by  the  queen's  trial  had 
suspended  hitherto  the  fate  of  the  monasteries. 
On  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell,  to  put  in  force  the  act 
of  dissolution  ;t  and  a  series  of  injunctions  were 
simultaneously  issued,  one  of  which  related  to  the 
articles  of  faith,  another  to  the  observance  of  the 
order  diminishing  the  number  of  holydays ;  a  third 
forbade  the  extolling  the  special  virtue  of  images 

*  The  judgment  of  the  convocation  concerning  general  coun- 
cils, Julj  20,  28  Henry  VIIL:  Bubnbt's  ColMlanea,  p.  88. 
t  fiuBXET's  Collectanea,  p.  89. 
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Cf.  I  a.  and  relics,  as  things  which  had  caused  much  folly 
rm^e  *^^  superstition  ;  the  people  should  learn  that 
God  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  them  providing 
for  their  families  by  honest  labour,  than  by  idling 
upon  pilgrimages;  if  they  had  money  to  spare, 
they  might  give  it  in  charity  to  the  poor. 

The  paternoster,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the 
ten  commandments  had  been  lately  published  in 
BiieetionB  English.     Fathers  of  families,  schoolmasters,  and 


^edoot-  heads  of  households  were  to  take  care  that  these 
^J^^*^®  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  should 
be  learnt  by  the  children  and   servants  under 
their  care;  and  the  law  of  the  land  was  to  be 
better  observed,  which  directed  that  every  child 
should  be  brought  up  either  to  learning  or  to  some 
honest  occupation,  ^  lest  they  should  fall  to  sloth 
and  idleness,  and  being  brought  after  to  calamity 
and  misery,  impute  their  ruin  to  those  who  suf- 
fered them  to  be  brought  up  idly  in  their  youth.' 
An  order  follows,  of  more  significance:  '  Every 
parson   or  proprietary   of  every  parish   church 
within  this  realm  shall,  on  this  side  of  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  next  coming,*  provide  a 
A  Bible  in  book  of  the  wholc  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  also 
UproJid^i^  English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire,  for 
^T^     every  man  that  will  to  read  and  look  therein ;  and 
shall  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort,  and  admon- 
ish every  man  to  read  the  same,  as  the  very  word 

*  The  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  VmculA  was  on  the  ist  of  August 
These  injunctions  could  hardly  have  been  issued  before  August, 
1536;  nor  could  they  have  been  later  than  September.  The 
clergy  were,  therefore,  allowed  nearly  a  year  to  provide  them- 
selves. 
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of  Qt)d  and  the  spiritual  food  of  man's  soul ;  ever  ^°-  '^' 
gently  and  charitably  exhorting  them,  that  using  ^,d.  1536. 
a  sober  and  modest  behaviour  in  the  reading  and 
inquisition  of  the  true  sense  of  the  same,  they  do 
in  nowise  stiffly  or  eagerly  contend  or  strive  one 
with  another  about  the  same,  but  refer  the  decla- 
ration of  those  places  that  be  in  controversy  to 
the  judgment  of  the  learned.' 

The  publication  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  permission  for  its  free  use 
among  the  people — ^the  greatest,  because  the 
purest  victory  so  far  gained  by  the  Reformers — 
was  at  length  accomplished;  a  few  words  will  ex-  Tnmsk- 
plain  how,  and  by  whom.  Before  the  Eeforma-  ^g'brfow** 
tion,  two  versions  existed  of  the  Bible  in  English  ^JJ^*^^" 
— two  certainly,  perhaps  three.  One  was  Wicliffe's ; 
another,  based  on  Wicliffe's,  but  tinted  more 
strongly  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Lollard's, 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury;  and  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  third,  but 
no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  survive,  and  the  his- 
tory of  it  is  vague.*  The  possession  or  the  use  of 
these  translations  was  prohibited  by  the  Church, 
under  pain  of  death.  They  were  extremely  rare, 
and  little  read ;  and  it  was  not  till  Luther's  great 
movement  began  in  Germany,  and  his  tracts  and 
commentaries  found  their  way  into  England,  that 
a  practical  determination  was  awakened  among 
the  people,  to  have  before  them,  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  book  on  which  their  faith  was  built. 

I  have  already  described  how  William  Tyndal 
felt  his  heart  bum  in  him  to  accomplish  this  great 

*  Lbwis'8  Hiiiofy  rfthe  English  Bible, 
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Ch.  12.  work  for  liis  country;  how  he  applied  for  assist* 
^  ance  to  a  learned  bishop ;  how  he  discovered  ra- 
pidly that  the  assistance  which  he  would  receive 
from  the  Church  authorities  would  be  a  speedy 
elevation  to  martyrdom ;  how  he  went  across  the 
Channel  to  Luther,  and  thence  to  Antwerp;  and 
how  he  there,  in  the  year  1526,  achieved  and 
j^d^'a  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
ment,  It  was  sccu  how  copics  were  carried  over  secretly 
to  London,  and  circulated  in  thousands  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  The  council  threatened;  the 
bishops  anathematized.  They  opened  subscript 
tions  to  buy  up  the  hated  and  dreaded  volumes. 
They  burnt  them  publicly  in  St.  Paul's.  The 
whip,  the  gaol,  the  stake,  did  their  worst;  and 
their  worst  was  nothing.  The  high  dignitaries 
of  the  earth  were  fighting  against  Heaven,  and 
met  the  success  which  ever  attends  such  con- 
Rapid  sale  tests.  Three  editions  were  sold  before  1530;  and 
*  in  that  year  a  fresh  instalment  was  completed. 
The  Pentateuch  was  added  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  afterwards,  by  Tyndal  himself,  or 
under  Tyndal's  eyes,  the  historical  books,  the 
Psalms  and  Propjiets.  At  length  the  whole 
canon  was  translated,  and  published  in  separate 
portions. 

All  these  were  condemned  with  equal  em« 
phasis — all  continued  to  spread.     The  progress 
of  the  work  of  propagation  had,  in  1531,  become 
so  considerable  as  to  be  the  subject  of  an  anxious 
The  protest  to  the  crown  from  the  episcopal  bench. 

pi^t!      They  complained  of  the  translations  as  inaccurate 
— of  unbecoming  reflections  on  themselves  in  the 
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prefaces  and  side  notes.     They  required  stronger  Ch.  12. 
powers  of  repression,  more  frequent  holocausts,  a  7" 

more  efficient  inquisitorial  police.     In  Henry's 
reply  they  found  that  the  waters  of  their  life 
were  poisoned  at  the  spring.     The  king,  too,  was 
infected  with  the  madness.     The  king  would  The  king 
have  the  Bible  in  English;  he  directed  them,  if  them  to 
the  translation  was  unsound,  to  prepare  a  better  a  ne!!^ 
translation  without   delay.     If  they  had  been*""^**^* 
wise  in  their  generation  they  would  have  secured 
the  ground  when  it  was  offered  to  them,  and 
gladly  complied.     But  the  work  of  Beformation 
in  England  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  in  any 
one  of  its  purer  details,  by  the  official  clergy; 
it  was  to  be  done  by  volunteers  from  the  ranks, 
and  forced  upon  the  Church  by  the  secular  arm. 
The  bishops  remained  for  two  years  inactive. 
In  1533,  the  king  becoming  more  peremptory, 
Cranmer  carried  a  resolution  for  a  translation  BxertioiM 
through  convocation.     The  resolution,  however,  mer. 
would  not  advance  into  act.     The  next  year  he 
brought  the  subject  forward  again ;  and  finding 
his  brother  prelates  fixed  in  their  neglect,  he  di- 
vided Tyndal's  work  into  ten  parts,  sending  one 
part  to  each  bishop  to  correct.     The  Bishop  of  The  M- 

^  ^  ^         shops  an 

London  alone  ventured  an  open  refusal;  the  re-immoTe- 
mainder  complied  in  words,  and  did  nothing.* 

Finally,  the  king's  patience  was  exhausted. 
The  legitimate  methods  having  been  tried  in 
vain,  he'acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  Miles 
Coverdale,  a  member  of  the  same  Cambridge 
— — — ^ —  ■  ■  ■ '  '■*' '  ■ 

*  Lewis's  Hiitory  qf  the  Englith  Bible, 
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Ch.  12.  circle   which   had   given   birth   to  Cranmer,  to 
7  Latimer,  to  Barnes,  to  the  Scotch  Wishart,  si- 

A.D.  1536.  '  '       ,  , 

Miles  Co-   lently  went  abroad  with  a  licence  from  Crom- 
pubiishes    well;    with    Tyndal's    help   he    collected    and 
complete    edited    the   scattered    portions;    and   in    1536* 
w^Sie    ^^^^  appeared  in  London,  published  cum  prt- 
king'asanc-  f^Heffto  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  first 
complete  copy  of  the  English  Bible,     The  sepa- 
rate translations,  still  anomalously  prohibited  in 
detail,  were  exposed  freely  to  sale  in  a  single  vo- 
lume, under  the  royal  sanction.     The  canon  and 
text  book  of  the  new  opinions — so  long  dreaded, 
so  long  execrated — ^was  thenceforth  to  lie  open  in 
every  church  in  England;  and  the  clergy  were 
ordered  not  to  permit  only,  but  to  exhort  and  en- 
courage, all  men  to  resort  to  it  and  read.t 

In  this  act  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  on 
which  the  whole  later  history  of  England,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  has  been  reared;  the 
most  minute  incidents  become  interesting,  con- 
nected with  an  event  of  so  mighty  moment. 
Coverdaie's  *  Caiphas,'  Said  Coverdale  in  the  dedicatory 
dSl^^l*  preface,  '  being  bishop  of  his  year,  prophesied 
that  it  was  better  to  put  Christ  to  death  than, 
that  all  the  people  should  perish:  he  meaning 
that  Christ  was  a  heretic  and  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,  when  in  truth  he  was  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  sent  by  his  Father  to  suffer  death  for 
man's  redemption. 

*  After  the  same  manner  the  Bishop  of  Home 

•  The  printing  was  completed  in  October,  1535. 
t  There  i«  an  excellent  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 
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conferred  on   King  Henry  VIII.  the  title   of  Ch.  12. 
Defender  of  the   Faith,  because  his  Highness  ^ 

suffered  the  bishops  to  bum  God's  Word,  the 
root  of  faith,  and  to  persecute  the  lovers 
and  ministers  of  the  same ;  where  in  very 
deed  the  Bishop,  though  he  knew  not  what 
he  did,  prophesied  that,  by  the  righteous  ad- 
ministration of  his  Grace,  the  faith  should 
be  so  defended  that  God's  Word,  the  mother 
of  faith,  should  have  free  course  through 
all  Christendom,  but  especially  in  his  own 
realm. 

'The  Bishop  of  Bome  has  studied  long  to 
keep  the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  specially 
from  princes,  lest  they  should  find  out  his  tricks 
and  his  falsehoods,  lest  they  should  turn  from 
his  false  obedience  to  the  true  obedience  com- 
manded by  God ;  knowing  well  enough  that,  if 
the  clear  sun  of  God's  Word  came  over  the  heat 
of  the  day,  it  would  drive  away  the  foul  mist  of 
his  devilish  doctrines.  The  Scripture  was  lost 
before  the  time  of  that  noble  king  Josiah,  as  it 
hath  also  been  among  us  unto  the  time  of  his 
Grace.  Through  the  merciful  goodness  of  God 
it  is  now  found  again  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
that  virtuous  king;  and  praised  be  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without 
end,  which  so  excellently  hath  endowed  the 
princely  heart  of  his  Highness  with  such  fer- 
ventness  to  his  honour  and  the  wealth  of  his 
subjects,  that  he  may  be  compared  worthily  imto 
that  noble  king,  that  lantern  among  princes, 
who  commanded  straitly,  as  his  Grace  doth,  that 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Ch.  I  a.  the  law  of  God  should  be  read  and  taught  unto 

*May  it  be  found  a  general  comfort  to  all 
Christian  hearts — 2k  continual  subject  of  thank- 
fulness, both  of  old  and  young,  unto  God  and  to 
his  Grace,  who,  being  our  Moses,  has  brought 
us  out  of  the  old  -Egypt,  and  from  the  cruel 
hands  of  our  spiritual  Pharaoh.  Not  by  the 
thousandth  part  were  the  Jews  so  much  bound 
unto  King  David  for  subduing  of  great  Goliah 
as  we  are  to  his  Grace  for  delivering  us  out  of 
our  old  Babylonish  captivity.  For  the  which 
deliverance  and  victory  I  beseech  our  only  Me- 
diator, Jesus  Christ,  to  make  such  mean  with  us 
unto  his  heavenly  Father,  that  we  may  never  be 
unthankftd  unto  Him  nor  unto  his  Grace,  but 
increase  in  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  Highness,  in  love  unfeigned  to  our  neigh- 
bours, and  in  all  virtue  that  cometh  of  God,  to 
whom,  for  the  defending  of  his  blessed  Word,  be 
honour  and  thanks,  glory  and  dominion,  world 
without  end.'* 

Equally  remarkable,  and  even  more  emphatic 
in  the  recognition  of  the  share  in  the  work  borne 
The  fron.    by  the  king,  was  the  frontispiece, 
piece.  ^j^^  ^^  divided  into  four  compartments. 

In  the  first,  the  Almighty  was  seen  in  the 
clouds  with  outstretched  arms.  Two  scrolls 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  On  the  former  was  the  verse,  *  the  word 
which  goeth  forth  from  me  shall  not  return  to 

*  Pre&ce  to  Cotbbdals's  BibU. 
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me  empty,  but  shall  accomplish,  whatsoever  I  Ch.  la. 
will  have  done.'     The  other  was  addressed  to  "TTTI); 

A.».    1530. 

Henry,  who  was  kneeling  at  a  distance  bareheaded, 
with  his  crown  lying  at  his  feet.  The  scroll 
said,  ^I  have  found  me  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,  who  shall  fulfil  all  my  will.'  Henry  an- 
swered, '  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet.' 

Immediately  below  the  king  was  seated  on 
his  throne,  holding  in  each  hand  a  book,  on 
which  was  written  *  the  Word  of  God.'  One  of 
these  he  was  giving  to  Cranmer  and  another 
bishop,  who  with  a  group  of  priests  were  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  saying,  'Take  this  and 
teach;'  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  he  held 
to  Cromwell  and  the  lay  peers,  and  the  words 
were,  ^  I  make  a  decree  that,  in  all  my  kingdom, 
men  shall  tremble  and  fear  before  the  living 
God.'  A  third  scroll,  falling  downwards  over 
his  feet,  said  alike  to  peer  and  prelate,  ^  Judge 
righteous  judgment.  Turn  not  away  your  ear 
from  the  prayer  of  the  poor  man.'  The  king's 
face  was  directed  sternly  towards  the  bishops,  with 
a  look  which  said,  ^  Obey  at  last,  or  worse  will 
befal  you.' 

In  the  third  compartment,  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  were  distributing  the  Bible  to  kneel- 
ing priests  and  laymen ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  a 
preacher  with  a  benevolent  beautiful  face  was 
addressing  a  crowd  from  a  pulpit  in  the  open 
air.  He  was  apparently  commencing  a  sermon 
with  the  text,  *  I  exhort  therefore  that,  first  of 
all^  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giv- 
ing of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men — ^for  kings' — 

g2 
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Ch.  12.  and  at  the  word  *  kings'  the  people  were  shout- 
:  ing    *Vivat  Bex! — ^Vivat  Bex!'  children  who 

A.D.  1530.  ^ 

knew  no  Latin  lisping  ^God  save  the  King!' 
and,  at  the  extreme  left,  at  a  gaol  window,  a 
prisoner  was  joining  in  the  cry  of  delight,  as  if  he, 
too,  were  delivered  from  a  worse  bondage. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Bible — ^this  the  seeming  acknowledgment  of 
Henry's  services.  Of  the  translation  itself, 
though  since  that  time  it  has  been  many  times 
revised  and  altered,  we  may  say  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  Bible  with  which  we  are  all  fami- 
liar. The  peculiar  genius — ^if  such  a  word  may 
be  permitted — which  breathes  through  it — the 
mingled  tenderness  and  majesty — the  Saxor 
simplicity  —  the  preternatural  grandeur  —  une* 
quailed,  unapproached,  in  the  attempted  improve- 
ments of  modem  scholars — ^all  are  here,  and 
The  entire  ^^^^  ^^  imprcss  of  the  miud  of  one  man — 
B^Sto^-''''  WiUiam  Tyndal.  Lying,  while  engaged  in  that 
tiaUythe  great  oflBcc,  under  the  shadow  of  death,  the 
TyndAi.  sword  abovc  his  head  and  ready  at  any  moment 
to  fall,  he  worked,  under  circumstances  alone 
perhaps  truly  worthy  of  the  task  which  was 
laid  upon  him  —  his  spirit,  as  it  were  divorced 
from  the  world,  moved  in  a  purer  element  than 
common  air. 

•  His  work  was  done.  He  lived  to  see  the 
Bible  no  longer  carried  by  stealth  into  his 
country,  where  the  possession  of  it  was  a  crime, 
but  borne  in  by  the  solemn  will  of  the  king — 
solemnly  recognised  as  the  word  of  the  Most 
High  God.     And  then  his  occupation  in  this 
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earth  was  gone.     His  eyes  saw  the  salvation  for  Ch.  12. 
which  he  had  longed,  and  he  might  depart  to^^  ^   ^ 
his  place.     He  was  denounced  to  the  regent  of 
Flanders ;    he   was    enticed    by   the    suborned  Tyndai'a 
treachery  of  a  miserable  English  fanatic  beyond  ^^' 
the  town  under  whose   liberties   he   had  been 
secure  ;   and  with  the  reward  which,  at  other 
times  as  well  as  those,  has  been  held  fitting  by 
human  justice  for  the  earth's   great  ones,   he 
passed  away  in  smoke  and  flame  to  his  rest. 


.t/vv;i 


A.J>,    1536 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PILGRIMAGE   OF   GRACE. 

Ch.  13.  npHE  Nun  of  Kent's  conspiracy,  the  recent 
J-  humour  of  convocation,  the  menaces  of  Re- 
ginald Pole,  alike  revealed  a  dangerous  feeling 
in  the  country.  A  religious  revolution  in  the 
midst  of  an  armed  population  intensely  interested 
in  the  event,  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
an  appeal  being  made  at  some  period  of  its  course 
to  arms ;  and  religion  was  at  this  time  but  one  out 
OoDdition  ^^  Diany  elements  of  confusion.  Society,  within  and 
of  aodoty.  without,  from  the  heart  of  its  creed  to  its  out- 
ward organization,  was  passing  through  a  transi- 
tion, and  the  records  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
cast  their  light  far  down  into  the  structure  and 
inmost  constitution  of  English  life. 

The  organic  changes  introduced  by  the  par- 
liament of  1529  had  been  the  work  of  the  king 
and  the  second  house  in  the  legislature;  and  the 
peers  had  not  only  seen  measures  pass  into  law 
which  they  would  gladly  have  rejected  had  they 
dared,  but  their  supremacy  was  slipping  away 
^  from  them;  the  Commons,  who  in  times  past  had 

''^^  of  confined  themselves  to  voting  supplies  and  pass- 
^'ng  without  inquiry  such  measures  as  were  sent 
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down  to  them,  had  started  suddenly  into  new  Ch.  13. 
proportions,  and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to^"^~T 
discuss  questions  sacred  hitherto  to  convocation. 
The  upper  house  had  been  treated  in  disputes 
which  had  arisen  with  significant  disrespect ;  an- , 
cient  and  honoured  customs  had  been  discontinued 
among  them  against  their  desire  ;*  and,  constitu- 
tionallj  averse  to  change,  they  were  hurried  power- 
less along  by  a  force  which  was  bearing  them  they 
knew  not  where.      Hating  heretics  with  true 
English  conservatism,  they  found  men  who  but  a 
few  years  before  would  have  been  in  the  dungeons 
of  Lollards'  Tower,  now  high  in  court  favour, 
high  in  office,  and  with  seats  in  their  own  body. 
They  had  learnt  to  endure  the  presence  of  self- 
raised  men  when  as  ecclesiastics  such  men  repre- 
sented the  respectable  dignity  of  the  Church ;  but 
the  proud  English  nobles  had  now  for  the  first  "^^  i?»- 
time  to  tolerate  the  society  and  submit  to  the  CromweU. 


•  '  The  Lord  Darcy  declared 
unto  me  that  the  custom  among 
the  Lords  before  that  time  had 
been  that  matters  touching  spi- 
ritual authority  should  always 
be  referred  unto  the  convo- 
cation house,  and  not  for  the 
parliament  house:  and  that  be- 
fore this  last  parliament  it  was 
accustomed  among  the  Lords, 
the  first  matter  they  always 
communed  of,  after  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  to  afEum 
and  allow  the  first  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta  touching  Che 
rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  not  so  now. 
Also  the  Lord  Darcy  did  say 
that  in  any  matter  whidi  toucheth 


the  prerogative  of  the  king's 
crown,  or  any  matter  that 
touched  the  prqudice  of  the 
same,  the  custom  of  the  Lords' 
house  was  that  they  should 
have,  upon  their  requests,  a  copy 
of  the  bill  of  the  same,  to  the 
intent  that  they  might  have 
their  council  learned  to  scan  the 
same;  or  if  it  were  betwixt 
party  and  party,  if  the  bill  were 
not  pr^udicial  to  the  common- 
wealth. And  now  they  could  have 
no  such  copy  upon  their  suit,  or 
at  the  least  so  readily  as  they 
were  wont  to  have  in  parliament 
before.' — Examination  of  Bobert 
Aske  in  the  Tower:  EolU  Mouse 
MS.  A  a,  29,  p.  197. 
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Ch.  13.  dictation  of  a  lay  peer  who  had  been  a  trades- 
T  man's  orphan  and  a  homeless  vagabond.     The 
Eeformation  in  their  minds  was  associated  with 
the  exaltation  of  base  blood,  the  levelling  of 
ranks,  the  breaking  down  the  old  rule  and  order 
of  the  land.     Eager  to  check  so  dangerous  a 
movement,  they  had  listened,  some  of  them,  to 
Conwrva-  the  revclatious  of  the  Nun.     Fifteen  great  men 
d«ni^  to*  ^^d  lords,  Lord  Darcy  stated,  had  confederated 
^fonni^  ®^^^*ly  *^  iorc^  the  government  to  change  their 
tion-         policy;*  and  Darcy  himself  had  been  in  commu- 
nication for  the  same  purpose  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  was  of  course  made  aware  of 
the  intended  invasion  in  the  preceding  winter.f 
The  discontent  extended  to  the  county  families, 
who  shared  or  imitated  the  prejudices  of  their 
feudal  leaders ;  and  these  families  had  again  their 
peculiar  grievances.     On  the  suppression  of  the 
abbeys  the  peers  obtained  grants,  or  expected  to 
Diipieasiire  obtain  them,  from  the  forfeited  estates.      The 
tyfamUiea  country  gentlemen  saw  only  the  desecration  of 
pwMiw"  ^^^  familiar  scenes  of  their  daily  life,  the  viola- 
ihe  abbeys,  ^qj^  of  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
buildings  themselves,  the  beauty  of  which  was 
the  admiration  of  foreigners  who  visited  England, 
reduced  to  ruins.}     The  abbots  had  been  their 

*'The   said   Aske  saith   he^  S(niseMucellaneou9M88.^i 
well  remembereth  that  the  Lord  |  series,  414. 
Daroy  told  him  that  there  were  |      t  Richard  Coren  to  Cromwell : 
divers  great  men  and  lords  which  ^  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  5  j8. 


before  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion had  promised  to  do  their 
best  to  suppress  heresies  and  the 
authors  and  maintainers  of  them, 
and  he  saith  they  were  in  ,  JSouee  MS.  A  2,  29* 
number  fifteen  persona/ — Eolle  I 


X  *  The  abbeys  were  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  realm  to  all 
strangers  passing  through/— 
Examination    of   Aske:    BolU 
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personal  friends,  '  the  trostees  for  their  children  Ch.  13. 

and  the   executors  of  their  wills;'*  the  monks T 

had  been  the  teachers  of  their   children:   thewhi 
free  tables  and  free  lodgings  in  these  houses  had  TarioTueon. 
made  them  attractive  and  conyenient  places  of  whTcTl^e 
resort  in  distant  journeys ;  and  in  remote  districts  J^^^Jj^ 
the  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  whole- 
sale  purchases  of  the  comdealer  to  the  huckster- 
ing of  the  wandering  pedlar,  had  been  mainly  car- 
ried on  within  their  walls,  f 

^  The  Statute  of  Uses/  again,  an  important  but 
insufficient  measure  of  reform,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  but  one,}  had  created  i^ot'^^*^- 
unreasonable  irritation.     Previous  to  the  modifi-  another 
cation  of  the  feudal  law  in  the  year  1540,  land  was  *^^" 
npt  subject  to  testamentary  disposition;  and  it 
had  been  usual  to  evade  the  prohibition  of  direct 
bequest,  in  making  provision  for  younger  chil- 
dren, by  leaving  estates  in '  use,'  charged  with  pay- 
ments so  considerable  as  to  amount  virtually  to  a 
transfer  of  the  property.     The  injustice  of  the  Difficuityof 
common  law  was  in  this  way  remedied,  but  reme-  ^^y^Lr 
died  so  awkwardly  as  to  embarrass  and  complicate  chuaien 

^  ,        ,  '■'  under  the 

the  titles  of  estates  beyond  extrication.     A  *  use'  oMoommon 
might  be  erected  on  a  *  use ;'  it  might  be  extended 
to  the  descendants  of  those  in  whose  behalf  it  first 
was  made ;  it  might  be  mortgaged,  or  transferred 


*  Kxamination  of  Aske:  MS. 
ilid.  I  am  glad  to  have  diaco- 
Tered  thia  most  considerable  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  some  at  least 
of  the  snperiors  of  the  religious 
hooses. 

t  'Strangers   and  buyers  of 


com  were  also  greatlj  refreshed, 
horse  and  man,  at  the  abbejs; 
and  merchandize  was  well  car- 
ried on  through  their  help.'-* 
Examination  of  Aske:  ibid. 
X  27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10. 
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Ch.  1 3.  as  a  security  to  raise  money.  The  apparent  owner 
^^  ^  ^  of  a  property  might  effect  a  sale,  and  the  buyer 
The  objects  find  his  purchase  so  encumbered  as  to  be  useless 

and  the  .         ■'■  ,  .  ^ 

eyiiBoftheto  him.  The  intricacies  of  tenure  thus  often 
Vw^^  passed  the  skill  of  judges  to  unravel;*  while, 
again,  the  lords  of  the  fiefs  were  unable  to  claim 
their  fines  or  fees  or  liveries,  and  the  crown,  in 
cases  of  treason,  could  not  enforce  its  forfeitures. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  terminated  the  immediate 
difficulty  by  creating,  like  the  recent  Irish  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act,  parliamentary  titles.  AU 
persons  entitled  to  the  use  of  lands  were  declared 
to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  lawful  pos- 
sessors, as  much  as  if  such  lands  had  been  made 
over  to  them  by  formal  grant  or  conveyance. 
J  They  became  actual  owners,  with  all  the  rights 
and  all  the  liabilities  of  their  special  tenures. 
The  embarrassed  titles  were  in  this  way  simpli- 
fied ;  but  now,  the  common  law  remaining  as  yet 
unchanged,  the  original  evil  returned  in  full 
force.  Since  a  trust  was  equivalent  to  a  con- 
veyance, and  land  could  not  be  bequeathed  by 
will,  the  system  of  trusts  was  virtually  termi- 
nated. Charges  could  not  be  created  upon  estates, 
and  the  landowners  complained  that  they  could 
no  longer  raise  money  if  they  wanted  it;  their 
estates  must  go  wholly  to  the  eldest  sons;  and, 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  divide  their  pro- 

*  Among  the  unarranged  to  find  its  place  in  the  history  of 
MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office  English  landed  tenure;  and 
is  a  long  and  most  elaborate  ex-  when  the  arrangement  of  these 
planation  of  the  evils  which  had  MSS.  now  in  progress  is  00m- 
been  created  by  the  system  of  pleted,  it  will  be  accessible  to  any 
uses.     It  is  a  paper  which  ought  |  inquirer. 
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parties  by  will,  their  younger  children  would  be  Ch.  13. 
left  portionlMS.*  :;^^ 

Small  grievances  are  readily  magnified  in 
seasons  of  general  disruption.  A  wicked  spirit 
in  the  person  of  CromweU  was  said  to  rule  the 
king,  and  everything  which  he  did  was  evil,  and 
every  evil  of  the  commonwealth  was  due  to  his 
malignant  influence. 

The  discontent  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
would  in  itself  have  been  formidable.    Their  armed 
retinues  were  considerable.     The  constitutional 
power  of  the  counties  was  in  their  hands.    But  the 
commons,  again,  had  their  own  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, for  the  most  part  just,  though  arising  from  Qrienmoei 
causes  over  which  the  government  had  no  control,  ^[J^  ~™' 
from  social  changes  deeper  than  the  Beforma- 
tion  itself.     In  early  times  each  petty  district  in  Local  limi- 
England  had  been  self-supporting,  raising  its  own  ^^ 
com,  feeding  its  own  cattle,  producing  by  women's  ^^^^ 
hands  in  the  cottages  and  farmhouses  its  own 
manufactures.     There  were  few  or  no  large  roads, 
no  canals,  small  means  of  transport  of  any  kind. 


*  *  Masters,  there  is  a  statute 
made  whereby  all  persons  be  re- 
strained to  make  their  will  upon 
their  lands;  for  now  the  eldest  son 
must  luiTe  all  his  father's  lands; 
and  no  person,  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  neither  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  daughters'  mar- 
riages, can  do  nothing  with  their 
lands,  nor  cannot  give  to  his 
yoongest  son  any  lands.* — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Dymock, 
at  Homcastle:  Rolls  Howe 
M8.  A  2,  29. 


'They  want  the  Statute  of 
Uses  qualified,  that  a  man  be 
allowed  to  bequeath  part  of  his 
lands  by  will.  It  will  invade 
the  old  accustomed  law  in  many 
things.' — Examination  of  Aske : 
MS.  ibid.  '  Divers  things  should 
be  reformed,  and  especially  the 
Act  of  Uses.  Younger  brothers 
would  none  of  that  in  no  wise.' 
—Earl  of  Oxford  to  Cromwell : 
Miscellaneous  M8S.  State  Paper 
Office,  second  series,  vol.  i. 
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Ch.  13.  and  from  this  condition  of  things  had.  arisen  the 
g  laws  which  we  call  shortsighted,  against  engrossers 
of  grain.  Wealthy  speculators,  watching  their  op- 
portunity, might  buy  up  the  produce  not  imme- 
diately needed,  of  an  abundant  harvest,  and  when 
the  stock  which  was  left  was  exhausted,  they 
could  make  their  own  market,  unchecked  by  a 
danger  of  competition.  In  time  no  doubt  the 
mischief  would  have  righted  itself,  but  only  with 
the  assistance  of  a  coercive  police  which  had  no 
existence,  who  would  have  held  down  the  people 
while  they  learnt  their  lesson  by  starvation. 
The  habits  of  a  great  nation  could  only  change 
Each  dis-  slowly.  Each  estate  or  each  township  for  the 
■uraol^g  most  part  grew  its  own  food,  and  (the  average  of 
seasons  compensating  each  other)  food  adequate 
for  the  mouths  dependent  upon  it. 

The   development  of  trade   at   the   close  of 

the  fifteenth  century  gave   the   first  shock  to 

Suffering    the  System.     The  demand  for  English  wool  in 

t^e  b?  Flanders  had  increased  largely,  and  holders  of 

tooduotion  property  found  they  could  make  their  own  ad- 

giaiing      vantage  by  turning  their  corn-land  into  pasture, 

breaking  up  the  farms,  enclosing  the  commons, 

and  becoming  graziers  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

I  have  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work  the  manner  in  which  the  Tudor  sovereigns 
had  attempted  to  check  this  tendency,  but  inte- 
rest had  so  far  proved  too  strong  for  legislation. 
The  statutes  prohibiting  enclosures  had  remained, 
especially  in  the  northern  counties,  unenforced; 
and  the  small  farmers  and  petty  copyholders, 
hitherto  thriving  and  independent,  found  them- 
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selves  at  once  tamed  out  of  their  farms  and  Ch.  13. 
deprived  of  the  resource  of  the  commons.     They  ^^  ^   , 
had  suflfered  frightfully,  and  they  saw  no  reason 
for  their  sufferings.    Prom  the  Trent  northward  a 
deep  and  angry  spirit  of  discontent  had  arisen 
which  could  be  stirred  easily  into  mutiny.* 


*  The  depositions  of  prisoners 
taken  after  the  rebellion  are  full 
of  evidence  on  this  point.  George 
Gisbome  says :  '  We  were  in  mind 
and  will  to  meet  for  certain 
causes,  the  which  concerned  the 
Hring  of  the  poor  people  and 
commons,  the  which  they  say 
be  sore  oppressed  by  gentlemen, 
because  their  livings  is  taken 
away.' — BolU  House  M8.  mis- 
cellaneous, first  series,  13  a. 

Wm.Stapleton  says:  'Among 
the  causes  of  the  insurrection 
were  pulling  down  of  villages 
and  farms,  raising  of  rents,  en- 
closures, intakes  of  the  commons, 
worshipful  men  taking  yeomen's 
offices,  that  is,  becoming  dealers 
in  farm  produce.' — BolU  House 
MS. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  peti- 
tion sent  from  one  of  the  discon- 
tented districts  to  the  crown, 
which  betrays  great  ignorance  of 
political  economy,  although  it  ex- 
hibits also  a  clear  understanding 
both  of  the  petitioners'  sufferings 
and  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
those  sufferings. 

'  Please  it  your  noble  Grace  to 
consider  the  great  indigence  and 
scarcity  of  all  manner  of  victual 
necessary  to  your  subjects  within 
this  realm  of  England,  which 
doth  grow  daily  more  and  more, 
by  reason  of  the  great  and  cove- 
tous   misusages   of   the    farms 


within  this  your  realm;  which 
misusages  and  the  inconveniences 
thereof  hath  not  only  been  be- 
gun and  risen  by  divers  gentle- 
men of  the  same  your  realm, 
bat  also  by  divers  and  many 
merchant  adventurers,  cloth- 
makers,  goldsmiths,  butchers, 
tanners,  and  other  artificers  and 
unreasonable  covetous  persons, 
which  doth  encroach  daily  many 
farms  more  than  they  can 
occupy  in  tilth  of  com;  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  farms 
in  one  man's  hands  at  once; 
when  in  time  past  there  hath 
been  in  every  farm  of  them  a 
good  house  kept,  and  in  some  of 
them  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
ploughs  kept  and  daily  occupied, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  relief 
of  your  subjects  of  your  realm, 
poor  and  rich.  For  when  every 
man  was  contented  with  one 
farm,  and  occupied  that  well, 
there  was  plenty  and  reasonable 
price  of  everything  that  belonged 
to  man's  sustenance  by  reason 
of  tillage;  forasmuch  as  every 
acre  of  land  tilled  and  ploughed 
bore  the  straw  and  the  chaff  be- 
sides the  com,  able  and  sufficient 
with  the  help  of  the  shakke  in 
the  stubbe  to  succour  and  feed 
as  many  great  beasts  (as  horses, 
oxen,  and  kine)  as  the  land 
would  keep:  and  further,  by- 
reason  of  the  hinderflight  of  the 
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Ch.  13.         Nor  were  these  the  only  grievances  of  the 
northern    populace.      The    Yorkshire    knights, 
squires,  sheriffs,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  intent, 
as  we  see,  on  their  own  interests,  had  been  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical  in  their  offices.      The 
Abbot  of  York,   interceding  with  Cromwell  in 
behalf  of  some  poor  man  who  had  been  needlessly 
The  rough  anrested  and  troubled,  declared  that  *  there  was  such 
^^!^^   a  company  of  wilful  gentlemen  within  Yorkshire 
Yorkshire  as  he  thouffht  there  were  not  in  all  Eng'land 
besides,**    and  Cromwell    in    consequence  had 
'  roughly  handled  the  grand  jury/  Courts  of  arbi- 
tration had  sate  from  immemorial  time  in  the 
northern  baronies  where  disputes  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  had  been  equitably  and  cheaply 
adjusted.    The  growing  inequality  of  fortunes  had 
BncTOMh-  Tt>roken  through  this  useful  custom.  Small  farmers 
ment  upon  gj^^  pettv  leaseholders  now  found  themselves  sued 

local  jjuna-  *        •' 

diction  in-  or  Compelled  to  sue  in  the  courts  at  Westminster, 

ezpenaeof  and  the  cxpeuscs  of  a  journey  to  London,  or  of 

jBrtice.      ^j^^  employment  of  London  advocates,  placed  them 

virtually  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.     Thus 


crops  and  seeds  tried  out  in 
cleansing,  winnowing,  and  sifV 
ing  the  com,  there  was  brought 
up  at  every  bam-door  hens, 
capons,  geese,  ducks,  swine, 
and  other  poultry,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  your  people.  And 
now,  by  reason  of  so  many  farms 
engrossed  in  one  man's  hands, 
which  cannot  till  them,  the 
ploughs  be  decayed,  and  the 
fiurmhonses  and  other  dwelling- 
houses;  so  that  when  there  wsm 
in    a    town   twenty  or    thirty 


dwelling-houses  they  be  now  de- 
cayed, ploughs  and  all  the  people 
dean  gone,  and  the  churchefi 
down,  and  no  more  parishioners 
in  many  parishes,  but  a  neatherd 
and  a  shepherd  instead  of  three 
score  or  four  score  persons.' — 
BolU  Souse  MS.  misceUa- 
neous,  second  series,  854. 

•  Abbot  of  York  to  Crom- 
well.— Miscellaneotu  M8.  State 
Paper  Office,  second  series,  toL 
lii. 
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the  law  itself  had  been  made  an  instrument  of  Ch.  13. 
oppression,  and  the  better  order  of  gentlemen,  ^"[^TisaZ 
who  would  have  seen  justice  enforced,  had  they 
been  able,  found  themselves  assailed  daily  with 
'piteous  complaints'  which  they  had  no  power  to 
satisfy.*  The  occupation  of  the  council  witli 
the  larger  questions  of  the  Church,  had  left  them 
too  little  leisure  to  attend  to  these  disorders. 
Cromwell's  occasional  and  abrupt  interference 
had  created  irritation,  but  no  improvement; 
and  mischiefs  of  all  kinds  had  grown  unheeded 
till  the  summer  of  1536,  when  a  fresh  list  of 
grievances,  some  real,  some  imaginary,  brought 
the  crisis  to  a  head. 

The  convocation  of  York,  composed  of  rougher 
materials  than  the  representatives  of  the  southern 
counties,  had  acquiesced  but  tardily  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  late  years.     Abuses  of  aU  kinds  in-  Papal  lean- 
stinctively  sympathize,  and  the  clergy  of  the  north,  ^them  * 
who  were  the  most  ignorant  in  England,  and  the  ®^*^* 
laity  whose  social  irregularities  were  the  greatest, 
united  resolutely  in    their  attachment  to   the 
Pope,   were  most   alarmed   at    the  progress  of 
heresy,  and  most  anxious  for  a  reaction.     The 
deciding    act    against    Bome    and    the    king's 
articles  of  religion  struck  down  the  hopes  which 
had  been  excited  there  and  elsewhere  by  the 
disgrace  of  Queen  Anne.     Men  saw  the  Papacy 
finally  abandoned,  they  saw  heresy  encouraged, 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  Sir  William  Parr  to  Crom- 
well, dated  April  8,  1536,  a  few  months  only  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion :  Hiscellaneout  M8,  State  Paper  Office,  second 
aeries,  toI.  xzxi. 
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Ch.  13.  and  they  were  proportionately  disappointed  and 

Three  com-       At  this  moment  three  commissions  were  issued 


iuned  by   by  the  crown,  each  of  which  would  have  tried  the 
e  crown,  pg^^j^j^^^  ^f  ^j^^  pcoplc,  if  conductcd  with  the 

greatest  prudence,  and  at  the  happiest  oppor- 
tunity. 
A  rahndy         The  sccoud  portiou  of  the  subsidy  (an  income- 
Vwc^^     tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above 
twentypounds  a  year),  which  had  been  voted  in  the 
autumn  of  1534,  had  fallen  due.     The  money  had 
been  required  for  the  Irish  war,  and  the  disaffected 
party  inEngland  had  wished  well  to  the  insurgents, 
so  that  the  collectors  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
either  in  enforcing  the  tax,  or  obtaining  correct  ac- 
counts of  the  properties  on  which  it  was  to  be  paid. 
Simultaneously  Legh  and  Layton,  the  two 
most  active  and  most  unpopular  of  the  monastic 
A  oommu-  visitors,  wcrc  sent  to  Yorkshire  to  carry  out  the 
JJ^Q^^    Act  of  Suppression.     Others  went  into  Lincoln- 
the  Act  of  sliire,  others  to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  while  a 

Bappres-  ,  , 

■ion,         third  set  carried  round  the  injunctions  of  Crom- 
well to  the  clergy,  with  directions  further  to  sum- 
Andacom- ^^^  bcforc  them  every  individual  parish  priest, 
mj88ionfor  j.^  examine   into  his  character,  Ids  habits  and 

the  exami-  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

nation  of    qualifications,  and  eject  summarily  all  inefficient 
ter  and      pcrsous  from  their  offices  and  emoluments, 
tiona  o?Uie        The  dissolutiou  of  the  religious  houses  com- 
ciei^r.       menced  in  the  midst  of  an  ominous  and  sullen 
silence.    The  act  extended  only  to  houses  whose  in- 
comes were  under  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
among  these  the  commissioners  were  to  use  their 
discretion.     They  were  to  visit  every  abbey  and 
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prioiy,   to    examine    the    books,    examine    the  Ch.  ij. 
monks — when  the  income  fell  short,  or  when  the  "77717 

^  A.D.  1530, 

character  of  the  house  was  vicious,  to  eject  the 
occupants,  and  place  the  lands  and  farm-buildings 
in  the  hands  of  lay  tenants  for  the  crown.  The 
discharge  of  an  unpopular  office,  however  con- 
ducted, would  have  exposed  those  who  undertook 
it  to  great  odium.  It  is  likely  that  those  who 
did  undertake  it  were  men  who  felt  bitterly  on 
the  monastic  vices,  and  did  their  work  with  little 
scruple  pr  sympathy.  Legh  and  Layton  were  Oompkints 
accused  subsequently  of  having  borne  themselves  SJ^JSJ  * 
with  overbearing  insolence;  they  were  said  also^^^' 
to  have  taken  bribes,  and  where  bribes  were  not 
offered,  to  have  extorted  them  from  the  houses 
which  they  spared.  That  they  went  through  their 
business  roughly  is  exceedingly  probable ;  whether 
needlessly  so  must  not  be  concluded  from  the 
report  of  persons  to  whom  their  entire  occupation 
was  sacrilege.  That  they  received  money  is  evi-  The  oom- 
dent  from  their  own  reports  to  the  government;  wen  per- 
but  it  is  evident  also  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  geSS^* 
conceal  that  they  received  it.  When  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  irregular  and  small,  the 
salaries  even  of  ministers  of  state  were  derived 
in  great  measure  from  fees  and  presents;  the 
visitors  of  the  monasteries,  travelling  with  large 
retinues,  were  expected  to  make  their  duties  self- 
supporting,  to  inflict  themselves  as  guests  on  the 
houses  to  which  they  went,  and  to  pay  their  own 
and  their  servants*  *  wages*  from  the  funds  of  the 
establishments.  Sums  of  money  would  be  fre- 
quently offered  them  in  lieu  of  a  painful  hospita? 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Ch.  13.  lity;  and  whether  they  took  unfair  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  for  extortion,  or  whether 
they  exercised  a  proper  moderation,  cannot  be 
concluded  from  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  a 
But  were  clamour  against  them.  But  beyond  doubt  their 
^thout"^  other  proceedings  were  both  rash  and  blameable. 
jurtioe.  Their  servants  with  the  hot  puritan  blood 
akeady  in  their  veins,  trained  in  the  exposure  of 
the  impostures  and  profligacies  of  which  they  had 
seen  so  many,  scorning  and  hating  the  whole 
monastic  race,  had  paraded  their  contempt  before 
the  world ;  they  had  ridden  along  the  highways, 
decked  in  the  spoils  of  the  desecrated  chapels, 
with  copes  for  doublets,  tunics  for  saddle-cloths,* 
and  the  silver  relic-cases  hammered  into  sheaths 
for  their  daggers,  f  They  had  been  directed  to 
enforce  an  abrogation  of  the  superfluous  holydays; 
they  had  shown  such  excessive  zeal  that  in  some 
places  common  markets  had  been  held  under  their 
direction  on  Sundays.} 

Scenes  like  these  working  upon  tempers 
already  inflamed,  gave  point  to  discontent. 
Heresy,  that  word  of  dread  and  horror  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  rang  from  lip  to  lip.  Their  hated  enemy 
was  at  the  people*s  doors,  and  their  other  suffer- 
ings were  the  just  vengeance  of  an  angry  God.§ 
Imagination,  as  usual,  hastened  to  assist  and 


*  It  was  said  that  the  Tisi- 
tors'  servants  had  made  apparel, 
doublets,  yea,  even  saddlecloths, 
of  the  churches'  vestments. — ^Ex- 
amination of  John  Dakyn:  RolU 
Houie  MS,  miscellaneous,  first 
,402. 


t  BolU  Hou*eM8. 

X  Ibid,  miscellaneous,  first 
series,  402. 

§  Aske's  Deposition:  Bolls 
H<mte  MS. 
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expand  the  nucleus  of  truth.  Cromwell  had  Ch.  13. 
formed  the  excellent  design,  which  two  years  ^^^  ^^^ 
later  he  carried  into  effect,  of  instituting  parish 
registers.  A  report  of  his  intention  had  gone 
abroad,  and  mingling  with  the  irritating  inquiries 
of  the  subsidy  commissioners  into  the  value  of 
men's  properties,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  a  fine 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  crown  on  every  wedding, 
fdneral,  or  christening ;  that  a  tax  would  be  levied 
on  every  head  of  cattle,  or  the  cattle  should  be 
forfeited;  ^that  no  man  should  eat  in  his  house 
white  meat,  pig,  goose,  nor  capon,  but  that  he 
should  pay  certain  dues  to  the  King's  Grace.' 

In  the  desecration  of  the  abbey  chapels  and  Bxpeota- 
altar-plate  a  design  was  imagined  against   all  the  pariah 
religion.     The  clergy  were  to  be  despoiled;  the  were uTbe 
parish  churches  pulled  down,  one  only  to  be  left  t^^L^ 
for  every  seven  or  eight  miles ;  the  church  plate  ^^^^s. 
to  be  confiscated,  and  ^  chalices  of  tin'  supplied 
for  the  priest  to  sing  with.* 

Every  element  necessary  for  a  great  revolt  was 
thus  in  motion — ^wounded  superstition,  real  suf- 
fering, caused  by  real  injustice,  with  their  attend- 
ant train  of  phantoms.  The  clergy  in  the  north 
were  disaffected  to  a  man  ;t  the  people  were  in  the 
angry  humour  which  looks  eagerly  for  an  enemy, 
and  flies  at  the  first  which  seems  to  offer.  If  to 
a  spirit  of  revolt  there  had  been  added  a  unity 


*  DepositionB  on  the  Rebellion, 
pauimt  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
State  Paper  Offioe  and  the  BoIIb 
House. 

t  George  Lnmlej,  the  eldest 
ion  of  Lord  Lnmley,  said  in  his 


evidence  that  there  was  not  a 
spiritnal  man  in  the  whole  north 
of  England  who  had  not  assisted 
the  rebellion  with  arms  or  money. 
--BolU  Souse  M8. 
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Ch.  13.  of  purpose,  the  results  would  have  been  far  other 
T  than  they  were.     Happily,  the  discontents  of  the 
siptember.  nobility,  the  gentlemen,  the  clergy,  the  commons, 
terartBof    were  different,  and  in  many  respects,  opposite; 
and  poor.    ^^^  although,  in  the  first  heat  of  the  commotion, 
a  combination  threatened  to  be  possible,  jealousy 
and  suspicion  rapidly  accomplished  the  work  of 
disintegration.      The  noble  lords  were  in  the 
interest  of  Pole,  of  European  Catholicism,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Papacy;  the  country  gentlemen 
desired  only  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  right  to  do 
as  they  would  with  their  own,  and  the  quiet  main- 
tenance of  a  Church  which  was  too  corrupt  to 
interfere  with  them.     The  working  people  had  a 
just  cause,  though  disguised  by  folly;   but  all 
true  sufferers  soon  learnt,  that  in  rising  against 
the  government,  they  had  mistaken  their  best 
friends  for  foes, 
UneMj  It  was  Michaelmas  then,  in  the  year  1536. 

I^ISS^Se  Towards  the  fall  of  the  summer,  clergy  from  the 
^*'*^*  southern  counties  had  been  flitting  northward, 
and  on  their  return  had  talked  mysteriously  to 
their  parishioners  of  impending  insurrections,  in 
which  honest  men  wotdd  bear  their  part.*  In 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  the  stories  of  the 
intended  destruction  of  parish  churches  had  been 


•  The  parish  priest  of  Wyley, 
in  Essex,  had  heen  absent  for 
three  weeks  in  the  north,  in  the 
month  of  Angost,  and  on  return- 
ing, about  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, said  to  one  of  his  villagers, 
Thomas  Bogers, '  There  shall  be 
business  shortly  in  the  north, 
and  I  trust  to  help  and  strengthen 


my  countrymen  with  ten  thou- 
sand such  as  I  am  myself;  and 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  worst  of 
them  all.  The  king  shall  not 
reign  long.'  -—  Confession  of 
Thomas  Eogers:  MS.  State 
Paper  Qffice,  second  series,  vd. 
xxz.  p.  112. 
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vociferously  circulated;  and  Lord  Hussey,  at  his  Ch.  13. 
castle  at  Sleford,  had  been  heard  to  say  to  one  of  ^"^"^T 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  that  *the  world  Sep^e^^^r. 
would  never  mend  until  they  fought  for  it/* 
September  passed  away ;  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  nunnery  of  Legboume,   near   Louth,    was 
suppressed  by  the  visitors,  and  two  servants  of 
Cromwell  were  left  in  the  house,  to  complete  the 
dissolution.     On  Monday,  the  and  of  October,  The  00m- 
Hene^e,  one  of  the  examiners  under  the  clerical  boomingto 
commission,  was  coming,  with  the  chancellor  of  ^'***** 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  into  Louth  itself,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  were  to  appear  and 
submit  themselves  to  inspection. 

The  evening  before  being  Sunday,  a  knot  of  Snndaj, 
people  gathered  on  the  green  in  the  town.     They 
had  the  great  silver  cross  belonging  to  the  parish 
with  them;  and  as  a  crowd  collected  about  them, 
a  voice  cried,  ^  Masters,  let  us  follow  the  cross ;  God 
knows  whether  ever  we  shall  follow  it  hereafter  or 
nay.*   They  formed  in  procession,  and  went  round  Prooe«ion 
the  streets ;  and  after  vespers,  a  party,  headed  ^  by  people  of 
one  Nicholas  Melton,  who,  being  a  shoemaker,  suSday* 
was  called  Captain  Cobler,'  appeared  at  the  doors  •^'«»^- 
of  the  church,  and  required  the  churchwardens  to 
give  them  the  key  of  the  jewel  chamber.     The 
chancellor,  they  said,  was  coming  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  intended  to  seize  the  plate.  The  church- 
wardens hesitating,  the  keys  were  taken  by  force. 
The  chests  were  opened,  the  crosses,  chalices,  and 
candlesticks  ^  were  shewed  openly  in  the  sight  of 

^  Deposition  of  Thomas  Brian :  EolU  Souse  MS.  A  2,  29. 
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Ch.  13.  every  man/  and  then,  lest  they  should  be  stolen 
Zr:^.  "^  *^^  ^^*>  a^  armed  watch  kept  guard  till  day- 
Octobers,  break  in  the  church  aisles. 
Bantof the       At  nine  o'clock  oh  Monday  morning  Heneage 
^^^'    entered  the  town,  with  a  single  servant.     The 
chancellor  was  ill,  and  could  not  attend.     As  he 
The  00m-    rode  in,  the  alarm-bell  pealed  out  from  Loutii 
IB  leoeived  Towcr.  The  inhabitants  swarmed  into  the  streets 
aUrm-boiL  ^^h  biUs  and  staves ;  ^the  stir  and  the  noise  arising 
hideous.'     The  commissioner,  in  panic  at  the  dis- 
turbance, hurried  into  the  church  for  sanctuary; 
but  the  protection  was  not  allowed  to  avail  him. 
He  was  brought  out  into  the  market-place,  a 
He  u  sworn  sword  was  held  to  his  breast,  and  he  was  sworn  at 
monfl.    ™  an  extemporized  tribunal  to  be  true  to  the  com- 
mons, upon  pain  of  death.     ^  Let  us  swear !  let  us 
all  swear!'  was  then  the  cry.     A  general  oath 
was  drawn.     The  townsmen  swore — all  strangers 
resident  swore — ^they  would  be  faithful  to  the 
king,  the  commonwealth,  and  to  Holy  Church. 

In  the  heat  of  the  enthusiasm  appeared  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese,  who  had  followed  He- 
.  neage  with  his  books,  in  which  was  enrolled 
Cromwell's  commission.  Instantly  clutched,  he 
was  dragged  to  the  market-cross.  A  priest  was 
mounted  on  the  stone  steps,  and  commanded  to 
read  the  commission  aloud.  He  began ;  but  the 
^  hideous  clamour'  drowned  his  voice.  The  crowd, 
climbing  on  his  shoulders,  to  overlook  the  pages, 
bore  him  down.  He  flung  the  book  among  the 
mob,  and  it  was  torn  leaf  from  leaf,  and  burnt  upon 
the  spot.  The  registrar  barely  escaped  with  his 
life:  he  was  rescued  by  friends,  and  hurried 
beyond  the  gates. 
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Meanwhile,  a  party  of  the  rioters  had  gone  Ch.  13, 
out  to  Legboume,  and  returned,  bringing  Crom-  ^^      , 
well's  servants,  who  were  first  set  in  the  stocks,  October  a. , 
and  thrust  afterwards  into  the  town  gaol. 

So  passed  Monday.   The  next  morning,  early, 
the  common  bell  was  again  ringing.    Other  com- 
missioners were  reported  to  be  at  Castre,  a  few  The  town- 
miles  distant;  and  Melton  the  shoemaker,  andj^utiiin 
*  one  great  James,'  a  tailor,  with  a  volunteer  army  g^^  ^ 
of  horse  and  foot,  harnessed  and  unharnessed,  set 
out  to  seize  them.     The  alarm  had  spread ;  the 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  joined  them 
as  they  passed,  or  had  already  risen  and  were  in 
marching  order.     At  Castre  they  found  the  com- 
missioners fled ;  but  a  thousand  horse  were  waiting 
for  them,  and  the  number  every  moment  increas- 
ing. Whole  parishes  marched  in,  headed  by  their 
clergy.     A  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  Eotherwell; 
and  at  Botherwell,   on  that  day,  or  the  next, 
besides  the  commons,  ^  there  were  priests  and 
monks'  (the  latter  fresh  ejected  from  their  monas- 
teries— pensioned,  but  furious)  *  to  the  number  PurioM 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred.'*    Some  were  '  bidding  ofUiT***'" 
their  bedes,'  and  praying  for  the  Pope  and  car-  ®^*'^' 
dinals;  some  were  in  full  harness,  or  armed  with 
such  weapons  as  they  could  find :  all  were  urging 
on  the  people.      They  had,  as  yet,  no  plans. 
What  would  the  gentlemen  do?  was  the  ques- 
tion.   *  Kill  the  gentlemen,'  the  priests  cried;  *if 


^  We  find  carious  and  homor- 
oos  instances  of  monastic  rage  at 
this  time.  One  monk  was  seen 
following  a  plough,  and  cursing 
his  day  that  he  should  haye  to 
work  for  his  bread.     Another,  a 


Welshman,  'wished  he  had  the 
king  on  Snowdon,  that  he  might 
souse  his  head  against  the  stones.' 
— Depositions  on  the  Rebellion : 
RoUa  Souse  M8. 
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Ch.  13.  they  will  not  join  us,  they  shall  all  be  hanged/* 
^  This  diflGiculty  was  soon  settled.   They  were  swept 
OdtAmr  a.  up  from  their  halls,  or  wherever  they  could  be 
found.     The  oath  was  offered  them,  with  the 
Thegwi-    alternative  of  instant  death;    and  they  swore 
the  oAth.    against  their  will,  as  all  afterwards  pretended,  and 
as  some  perhaps  sincerely  felt;  but  when  the  oath 
was  once  taken,  they  joined  with  a  hearty  unani- 
mity, and  brought  in  with  them  their  own  armed 
retsdners,  and  the  stores  from  their  houses.f     Sir 
Edward  Madyson  came  in,  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhit 
and  Sir  William  Ascue.     Lord  Borough,  who  was 
in  Ascue's  company  when  the  insurgents  caught 
him,  rode  for  his  life,  and  escaped.     One  of  his 
servants    was    overtaken    in    the  pursuit,   was 
wounded  mortally,  and  shriven  on  the  field. 
So  matters  went  at  Louth  and  Castre.     On 


•  Sir  Bobert  DigHton  and  Sir 
Edward  Dyminock  said  they 
heard  many  of  the  priests  ory, 
'  Kill  the  gentlemeiL'  The  par- 
son  of  Ck>wbridge  said  that  the 
lords  of  the  oonnoil  were  false 
harlots;  and  the  worst  was  Crom* 
well.  'The  vioar  of  Haynton, 
having  a  great  dub  in  his  hand, 
said  that  if  he  had  Cromwell 
there  he  would  beat  oat  his  guts/ 
'  Bobert  Brownwhite,  one  of  the 
parsons  of  Nether  Teynton,  was 
with  bow  and  arrows,  sword  and 
baekler  by  his  side,  and  sallet  on 
his  head ;  and  when  he  was  de- 
manded how  he  did,  he  said, 
'None  so  well;'  and  said  it  was 
the  best  world  that  ever  he  did 
see.'  My  story,  so  far,  is  taken 
from  the  Misoellaneons  Deposi- 


tions, Bolls  MS.  A  a,  28; 
from  the  Examination  of  Wil- 
liam Moreland,  MS.  A  a,  29 ; 
and  from  the  Confession  of  John 
Brown,  MolU  Souse  MS.  first 
series,  892. 

t  Veiy  opposite  stories  were 
told  of  the  behaviour  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. On  one  side  it  was  said 
that  they  were  the  great  movers 
of  the  insurrection ;  on  the  other, 
that  they  were  forced  into  it  in 
fear  of  their  lives.  There  were 
many,  doubtless,  of  both  kinds ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  had 
all  been  taken  by  surprise.  Their 
conduct  was  that  of  men  who 
wished  well  to  the  rising,  but 
believed  it  had  exploded  inoppor- 
tunely. 
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Tuesday,  October  3rd,  the  country  rose  at  Horn-  Ch.  13, 
castle,  in  the  same  manner,  only  on  an  even  larger  ^ 

scale.  On  a  heath  in  that  neighbourhood  there  October  3. 
was  ^  a  great  muster ;'  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  HonMasUe. 
came  in,  in  large  numbers,  with  *  Mr.  Dymmock,' 
the  sheriff,  at  their  head.  Dr.  Mackarel,  the 
Abbot  of  Barlings,  was  present,  with  his  canons, 
in  Aill  armour;  from  the  abbey  came  a  waggon- 
load  of  victuals ;  oxen  and  sheep  were  driven  in  from 
the  neighbourhood;  and  a  retainer  of  the  house 
carried  a  banner,  on  which  was  worked  a  plough, 
a  chalice  and  a  host,  a  horn,  and  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ.*  The  sheriff,  with  his  brother,  rode 
up  and  down  the  heath,  giving  money  among  the 
crowd;  and  the  insurrection  now  gaining  point, 
another  gei^tleman  ^  wrote  on  the  field,  upon  his 
saddlebow,'  a  series  of  articles,  which  were  to  form 
the  ground  of  the  rising. 

Six  demands  should  be  made  upon  the  crown :  Artidet  of 
I.  The  religious  houses  should  be  restored.  2.  petition. 
The  subsidy  should  be  remitted.  3.  The  clergy 
should  pay  no  more  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the 
crown,  4.  The  Statute  of  Uses  should  be  re- 
pealed. 5.  The  villein  blood  should  be  removed 
from  the  privy  council.  6.  The  heretic  bishops, 
Cranmer  and  Latimer,  Hilsey  Bishop  of  Boches- 
ter,  Brown  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  their  own 
Bishop  Longlands  the  persecuting  Erastian, 
should  be  deprived  and  punished. 


*  The  plough  was  to  enoourage 
the  husbandmen ;  the  chalioe  and 
boat  in  remembranoe  of  the  spoil- 
ing of  the  Church;  the  five 
Wounds  to  the  oouraging  of  the 


people  to  fight  in  Christ's  cause; 
the  horn  to  signify  the  taking 
of  HomoasUe.— Philip  Trotter's 
Examination :  BolU  Souse  MS* 
A  2,  29. 
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Ch.  13.         The  deviser  and  the  sheriff  sate  on  their 
^[■"TT  horses  side  by  side,  and  read  these  articles,  one 
October  3.  by  ono,  aloud,  to  the  people.     '  Do  they  please 
you  or  not?'  they  said,  when  they  had  done. 
*Yea,  yea,   yea!'    the  people   shouted,  waving 
Messengen  their  staves  above  their  heads ;  and  messengers 
^hed  to  were  chosen  instantly,  and  despatched  upon  the 
^®  ^^'    spot,  to  carry  to  Windsor  to  the  king  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  Lincolnshire.     Nothing 
was  required  more  but  that  the  rebellion  should 
be  cemented  by  a  common  crime;  and  this,  too, 
was  speedily  accomplished. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  been  inaugu- 
rated with  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen ;  the 
insurgents  of  Lincolnshire  found  a  lower  victim, 
but  they  sacrificed  him  with  the  same  savage- 
ness.  The  chancellor  of  Lincoln  had  been  the 
instrument  through  whom  CromweU  had  com- 
municated with  the  diocese,  and  was  a  special 
object  of  hatred.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  fell 
intb  the  people's  hands.  We  find  only  that  *  he 
was  very  sick,'  and  in  this  condition  he  was 
brought  up  on  horseback  into  the  field  at  Hom- 
castle.  As  he  appeared  he  was  received  by  '  the 
parsons  and  vicars'  with  a  loud  long  yeU — *  Kill 
him !  kill  him  1'  '  Whereupon  two  of  the  rebels, 
by  procurement  of  the  said  parsons  and  vicars, 
The  Chan-  P^^^  ^^  violently  off  his  horse,  and,  as  he 
ceiiorof     knelt  upon   his  knees,   with  their  staves  they 

the  Bishop     ,  ,  .  .  . 

of  Lincoln  slcw  him,  the  parsons  crying  continually,  'Kill 
dered!^'      him  !  kill  him !'  ' 

As  the  body  lay  on  the    ground    it  was 
stripped  bare,   and  the  garments  were  parted 
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among  the  murderers.     The  sheriff  distributed  Ch.  13. 
the  money  that  was  in  the  chancellor's  purse.  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
'  And  every  parson  and  every  vicar  in  the  field  October  3. 
counselled  their  parishioners,  with  many  com- 
fortable words,  to  proceed  in  their  journey,  say- 
ing unto  them  that  they  should  lack  neither  gold 
nor  silver.'*     These,  we  presume,  were  Pole's 
seven  thousand  children  of  light  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal — the  noble  army  of 
saints  who  were  to  flock  to  Charles's  banners.t 

The  same  Tuesday  there  was  a  rising  at  Lin- 
coln. Bishop  Longlands'  palace  was  attacked 
and  plundered,  and  the  town  occupied  .by  armed 
bodies  of  insurgents.  By  the  middle  of  the 
week  the  whole  country  was  in  movement — 
beacons  blazing,  alarm-bells  ringing;  and,  pend- 
ing the  reply  of  the  king,  Lincoln  became  the 
focus  to  which  the  separate  bodies  from  Castre, 
Eomcastle,  Louth,  and  aU  other  towns  and.  vil- 
lages, flocked  in  for  head  quarters. 

The  duty  of  repressing  riots  and  disturbances 
in  England  lay  with  the  nobility  in  their  several 
districts.  In  default  of  organized  military  or 
police,  the  nobility  ex  officio  were  the  responsible 


•  ExamiDation  of 
Staines:  EolU  House  MS,  A 
2,  29.  In  the  margin  of  this 
document,  pointing  to  the  last 
paragraph,  is  an  ominouB  finger, 
^^9  drawn  either  by  the  king 
or  Cromwell. 

t  Compare  the  Report  of 
Lancaster  Herald  to  Cromwell, 
MS,  suae  Paper  Office,  second 
▼oL  xiz. :   'My  especial 


good  lord,  so  far  as  I  hare  gone, 
I  have  fonnd  the  most  oorropted 
and  malicious  spiritualtj,  inward 
and  partly  outward,  that  any 
prince  of  the  world  hath  in  his 
reahn ;  and  if  the  truth  be  per- 
fectly known,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  the  greatest  cor- 
rupters of  the  temporality,  and 
have  given  the  secret  occasion  of 
all  this  mischief.' 
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Ch.  13.  guardians  of  the  peace.  They  held  their  estates 
g  subject  to  these  obligations,  and  neglect,  unless  it 
^bera.  could  be  shown  to  be  involuntary,  was  treason, 
and  the  The  uobleman  who  had  to  answer  for  the  peaice  of 
Smi  Ens-  Lincolnshire  was  Lord  Hussey  of  Sleford.  Lord 
^^®*'  Hussey  had  spoken,  as  I  have  stated,  in  unam- 
biguous language,  of  the  probability  and  desira* 
bleness  of  a  struggle.  Wheit  the  moment  came, 
it  seems  as  if  he  had  desired  the  fruits  of  a 
Catholic  victory  without  the  danger  of  fighting 
for  it,  or  else  had  been  frightened  and  doubt- 
ftd  how  to  act.  When  the  first  news  of  the 
commotion  reached  him,  he  wrote  to  the  mayor 
of  Lincoln,  commanding  him,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  take  good  care  of  the  city;  to  buy  up 
or  secure  the  arms;  to  levy  men;  and,  if  he 
found  himself  unable  to  hold  his  ground,  to  let 
him  know  without  delay.*  His  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  but  Lord  Hussey, 
though  he  must  have  known  the  fate  of  it,  or,  at 
least,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  sate  still  at  Sleford,  waiting  to  see 
how  events  would  turn.  Teomen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  rising  hurried  to  him 
for  directions,  promising  to  act  in  whatever  way 
he  would  command;  but  he  would  give  no 
orders — ^he  would  remain  passive — ^he  would  not 
be  false  to  his  prince — ^he  would  not  be  against 
the  defenders  of  the  faith.  The  volunteers  who 
had  offered  their  services  for  the  crown  he  called 
*  busy  knaves' — *  he  bade  them  go  their  own  way 

*  Lord  Husaey  to  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln :  Cotton^  MS.  VeM*^ 
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as  they  would;'  and  still  nncertain,  he  sent  mes-  Ch.  13. 
sengers  to  the  rebels  to  inqnire  their  intentions,  7 

But  he  would  not  join  them ;  he  would  not  resist 
them;  at  length,  when  they  threatened  to  end 
the  difficulty  by  bringing  him  forcibly  into  their 
camp,  he  escaped  secretly  out  of  the  country; 
while  Lady  Hussey,  ^  who  was  supposed  to  know 
her  husband's  n^nd/  sent  provisions  to  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  army.*  For  such  conduct 
the  commander  of  a  division  would  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  with  no  uncertain  sentence;  but 
the  extent  of  Hussey's  offence  is  best  seen  in  con- 
trast with  the  behavioxir  of  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  on  this  occasion  per- 
haps saved  Henry's  crown. 

The  messengers  sent  from  Homcastle  were 
Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  and  Sir  Edward  Mady- 
son.     Heneage  the  commissioner  was  permitted 
to  accompany  them,  perhaps  to  save  him  from 
being  murdered  by  the  priests.     They  did  not 
spare  the  spur,  and,  riding  through  the  nighty 
they  found  the  king  at  Windsor  the  day  follow-  WedoM- 
ing.     Henry  on  the  instant  despatched  a  courier     '      ** 
to  Lord  Hussey,  and  another  to  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, directing  them  to  raise  all  the  men  whom 
they  could  muster;  sending  at  the  same  time 
private  letters  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  said 
to  be  with  the  insurgents,  to  recall  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  their  allegiance.     Lord  Shrewsbury  had  Lord 
not  waited  for  instructions.     Although  his  own  bniy^ 
county  had  not  so  far  been  disturbed,  he  had  called  *  *'"*' 

*  BMb  Sofiue  M8.  first  series,  416.     Cutler's  Confessiou : 
MS.  ibid.  407.     Deposition  of  Bobert  Sotheby :  ibid.  A  2,  ap. 
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Ch.  13. 

A.D.  1536, 


Friday, 
October  6. 
And  en- 


out  his  tenantiy,  and  had  gone  forward  to  Sher- 
wood with  every  man  that  he  could  collect,  on  the 
instant  that  he  heard  of  the  rising.  Expecting 
the  form  that  it  might  assume,  he  had  sent  de- 
spatches on  the  very  first  day  through  Derby- 
shire, StaflTord,  Shropshire,  Worcester,  Leicester, 
and  Northampton,  to  have  the  powers  of  the 
coimties  raised  without  a  moment's  delay.* 
Henry's  letter  found  him  at  Sherwood  on  the 
6th  of  October.  The  king  he  knew  had  written 
also  to  Lord  Hussey;  but,  understanding  the 
Huaaey  to  character  of  this  nobleman  better  than  his  mas- 
joinhim.  ^^  understood  it,  and  with  a  foreboding  of  his 
possible  disloyalty,  he  sent  on  the  messenger  to 
Sleford  with  a  further  note  from  himself,  en- 
treating him  at  such  a  moment  not  to  be  found 
wanting  to  his  duty.  ^  My  lord,'  he  wrote,  '  for 
the  old  acquaintance  between  your  lordship  and 
me,  as  unto  him  that  I  heartily  love,  I  will  write 
the  plainness  of  my  mind.  Ye  have  always  been 
an  honourable  and  true  gentleman,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  now  so  prove  yourself.  I  have  no  com- 
mandment from  the  king  but  only  to  suppress 
the  rebellion;  and  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  on  my 
truth,  that  all  the  king's  subjects  of  six  shires 
will  be  with  me  to-morrow  at  night,  to  the 


*  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  the 
King :  M8,  State  Faper  Office. 
Letter  to  the  king  and  ooundl, 
voL  T.  Holliushed  tells  a  foolish 
story,  that  Lord  Shrewsbury 
soed  oat  his  pardon  to  the  king 
for  moying  without  orders.  Ajb 
he  had  done  nothing  for  which  to 
ask  pardon,  so  it  is  certain,  from 


his  correspondence  with  the  king, 
that  he  did  not  ask  for  any.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  neither  HoUinshed,  nor 
Stow,  nor  even  Hall,  nor  any 
one  of  the  chroniclers,  can  be 
trusted  in  their  account  of  this 
rebellion. 


Lord  Shrewsbury.  Ill 

number  of  forty  thousand  able  persons ;  and  I  trust  Ch.  i  3. 
to  have  your  lordship  to  keep  us  company,'*    His  ^ 

exhortations  were  in  vain ;  Lord  Hussey  made  no    Fnday, 
effort ;  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  join  the  rising  But  with-' 
— ^he  had  not  the  loyalty  to  assist  in  repressing  ^'^ 
it.     He  stole  away  and  left  the  country  to  its 
fate.     His  conduct,  unfortunately,  was  imitated 
lai^ely  in  the  counties  on  which  Lord  Shrews- 
bury relied  for  reinforcements.      Instead  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  whom  he  expected,  the 
royalist  leader  could  scarcely  collect  three  or  four 
thousand.  Ten  times  his  number  were  by  this  time 
at  Lincoln,  and  increasing  every  day;  and  omi- 
nous news  at  the  same  time  reaching  him  of  the 
state  of  Yorkshire,  he  found  it  prudent  to  wait 
at  Nottingham,  overawing  that  immediate  neigh-  ^tion  »t 
bourhood  till  he  could  hear  again  from  the  king.  hLu  * 

Meanwhile  Madyson  and  Constable  had  been 
detained  in  London.  The  immediate  danger 
was  lest  the  rebels  should  march  on  London 
before  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  to  check  them.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  MiiBteniara 
Sir  John  EusseU,  Cromwell's  gallant  nephew  Smdon? 
Bichard,  Sir  William  Parr,  Sir  Francis  Brian, 
every  loyal  friend  of  the  government  who  could 
be  spared,  scattered  south  and  west  of  the  metro- 
polis calling  the  people  on  their  allegiance  to  the 
Hng^s  service.  The  command-in-chief  was  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  stores  in  the  Tower, 
a  battery  of  field  artillery,  bows,  arrows,  ammu- 
nition of  all  kinds,  were  sent  on  in  hot  haste  to 

*  M8.  State  Taper  Office,  first  seiies. 
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Ch.  13.  Ampthill;  and  so  little  time  had  been  lost,  that 
^  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  October,  a  week  only  from 
Monday,   the  first  Outbreak  at  Louth,  Sir  John  Bussell 
Sir  John  '  with  the  advanced  guard  was  at  Stamford,  and 
j^gches      ^  respectable  force  was  following  in  his  rear. 
Stamford.         Alarming  reports  came  in  of  the  temper  of  the 
north-midland  and  eastern  counties.  The  disposi- 
tion of  thepeople  between  Lincoln  and  London  was 
said  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  *     If  there  had  been 
delay  or  trifling,  or  if  Shrewsbury  had  been  less 
promptly  loyal,  in  all  likelihood  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land north  of  the  Ouse  would  have  been  in  a  flame. 
Prom  the  south  and  the  west,  on  the  other 
hand,  accounts  were  more  reassuring;  Middlesex, 
Kent,    Surrey,   Sussex,    Hampshire,   Berkshire^ 
Buckinghamshire,  all  counties  where  the  bishops 
had  found  heaviest  work  in  persecuting  Pro- 
testants, had  answered  loyally  to  the  roy^  sum- 
mons.    Volunteers  flocked  in,  man  and  horse, 
in  larger  numbers  than  were  required ;  on  Tues- 
day, the  loth,  Suffolk  was  able  to  close  his  muster 
rolls,  and  needed  only  adequate  equipment  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  as  large  as  he 
rfliSnf  ^^^  conveniently  move.    But  he  had  no  leisure 
foUowB  two  to  wait  for  stores.     Eumours  were  already  flying 


days  after. 


*  'Mj  lord :  Htigh  Ascue,  this 
baareFf  hath  shewed  me  that  this 
day  a  servant  of  Sir  William 
Hassey's  reported  how  that  in 
manner,  in  every  place  by  the 
way  as  his  master  and  he  came, 
he  hath  heard  as  well  old  people 
as  young  pray  Gk>d  to  speed  the 
rebellioos  persons  inLinoolnshire, 
ftnd  wish  themselves  with  them ; 
saying,  that  if  they  came  that 


way,  that  they  shall  lack  nothing 
that  they  can  help  them  imto. 
And  the  said  Hugh  asked  what 
persons  they  were  which  so  re- 
ported, and  he  said  all;  which 
is  a  thing  as  meeeemeth  greatly 
to  he  noted.— Sir  William  Fit«- 
william  to  Lord  Cromwell :  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  second  series, 
vol.  vi. 
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that  Bossell  had  been   attacked,  that  he  had  Ch.  13. 
fought  and  lost  a  battle  and  twenty  thousand  ^^  ^  ^ 
men,*     The   security  against   a  spread  of  the 
conflagration  was  to  trample  it  out  upon  the  spot. 
Imperfectly  furnished  as  he  was,   he  reached 
Stamford  only  two  days  after  the  first  division  of  ^^^''••" 
his  troops.    He  was  obliged  to  pause  for  twenty-  Oetober  u. 
four  hours  to  provide  means   for   crossing  the 
rivers,  and  halt  and  refresh  his  men.     The  rebels 
on  the  Monday  had  been  reported  to  be  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  strong.      A  lost  battle 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  aU  precautions.    But  Suffolk  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  arrival  at  Stamford  learnt  that 
time  was  doing  his  work  swiftly  and  surely.  The 
insurrection,  so  wide  and  so  rapid,  had  been  an 
explosion    of    loose    powder,    not    a   judicious 
economy  of  it.     The  burst  had  been  so  sponta- 
neous, there  was  an  absence  of  preparation  so 
complete,  that   it  was  embarrassed  by  its  own 
magnitude.     There  was  no  forethought,  no  effi* 
cient  leader — sixty  thousand  men  had  drifted  to 
Lincoln  and  had  halted  there  in  noisy  uncer- 
tainty tiU  their  way  to  London  was  interrupted. 
They  had    no    commissariat — each    man    had 
brought  a  few  days'  provisions  with  him,  and 
when  these  were  gone  the  multitude  dissolved  The  rebels 
with    the    same    rapidity   with    which   it  hadS^^ 
assembled.     On  the  Wednesday  at  noon  Eichard  ^  proT""*" 
Cromwell  reported  that  the  township  of  Boston,  '^^^' 


*  Bidiard  Cromwell  to  Lord  Cromwell:  M8.  State  Taper  Offict^ 
second  series,  vol.  vii. 
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Cfi.  13.  ftmounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  were  gone 

^^  ^^  home.     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  five  or 

Wednei-     gix  thousand  others  were  said  to  have  gone,  and 

October  II.  not  moTO  than  twenty  thousand  at  the  outside 

were  thought  to  remain  in  the  camp.  The  young 

cavaliers  in  the.  royal  army  began  to  fear  that 

there  would  be  no  battle  after  all,* 

Suffolk  could  now  act  safely,  and  preparatory 
Tbe  king's  to  his  advauce  he  sent  forward  the  king's  answer 
tbe  rebeiB*  to  the  articles  of  Homcastle. 

*  Concerning  choosing  of  councillors,'  the  king 
wrote,  *I  have  never  read,  heard,  nor  known 
that  princes'  councillors  and  prelates  should  be 
appointed  by  rude  and  ignorant  common  peo{de. 
How  presumptuous,  then,  are  ye,  the  rude  com- 
mons of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute 
and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  ex- 
perience, to  take  upon  you,  contrary  to  God's  law 
and  man's  law,  to  rule  yoxir  prince  whom  ye  are 
bound  to  obey  and  serve,  and  for  no  worldly  cause 
to  withstand. 

^As  to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses 
and  monasteries,  we  will  that  ye  and  all  our  sub- 
jects should  well  know  that  this  is  granted  us  by 
b31  the  nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  this  our 
realm,  and  by  all  the  commons  of  the  same  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  not  set  forth  by  any  coun- 


*  *  Nothing  we  lament  io 
mnoh  as  that  they  Uma  fly ;  for 
oor  traat  was  that  we  should 
have  used  them  like  as  they  have 
deserved ;  and  I  for  my  part  am 
as  sorry  as  if  I  had  lost  fire 
hundred  pounds.     For  my  lord 


admisal  (Sir  John  Boasell),  he  is 
so  earnest  in  the  matter,  tiiat  I 
dare  say  he  would  eat  them  with 
salt'^Bichard  Cxomweli  to  Lord 
Cromwell:  M8.  State  Paper 
Cffiee. 
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eiUor  or  councillors  upon  their  mere  will  and  fan-  Oh.  13. 
tagy  as  ye  fidselj  would  persuade  our  realm  to  /TITT 
believe:  and  where  ye  allege  that  the  service  of  ^i^e«ap- 
(rod  is  much  thereby  diminished,  the  truth  thereof  the  »bb^« 
is  contrary,  for  there  be  none  houses  suppressed  TjSi^ 
where  God  was  well  served,  but  where  most  vice,  S^^^ 
mischief  and  abomination  of  living  was  used;J^^<>^ 
and  that  doth  well  appear  by  their  own  con-D?ton<»» 
fessions  subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  in  the 
time  of  our  visitation.     And  yet  were  suffered  a 
great  many  of  them,  more  than  we  by  the  act 
needed,  to  stand;  wherein  if  they  amend  not 
their  living  we  fear  we  have  more  to  answer  for 
than  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  rest.' 

Dismissing  the  Act  of  Uses  as  beyond  their 
understanding,  and  coming  to  the  subsidy, — 

^  Think  ye,'  the  king  said,  ^  that  we  be  so  faini-  The  sab- 
hearted  that  perforce  ye  would  compel  us  with  ^^d  hj 
your  insurrection  and  such  rebellious  demeanour  JJlf^'mui 
to  remit  the  same?    Make  ye  sure  by  occasion  "Jljjf  ^ 
of  this  your  ingratitude,  unnaturalness,  and  un- 
kindness  to  us  now  administered,   ye  give  us 
cause  which  hath  always  been  as  much  dedicate 
to  your  wealth  as  ever  was  king,  not  so  much  to 
set  our  study  for  the  setting  forward  of  the  same, 
seeing  how  unkindly  and  untruly  ye  deal  now 
with  us: 

*  Wherefore,  sirs,  remember  your  follies  and  Let  the 
traitorous  demeanour,  and  shame  not  your  native  "^or"" 
country  of  England.     We  diarge  you  eftsoons  j^„  ^^^ 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  to  your  own  houses  ^^^  ^ 
every  man,  cause  the  provokers  of  you  to  this  homea. 
mischief  to  be  delivered  to  our  lieutenant's  hands 

i2 
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Ch.  13.  or  ours,  and  you  yourselves  Bubmit  yourselves 
H~i$^.  ^    ®^^^  condign  punislunent   as  we  and  out 
nobles  shall  think  you  worthy  to  sufiTer.     For 
doubt  ye  not  else  that  we  will  not  suffer  this  in- 
jury at  your  hands  unrevenged ;  and  we  pray  unto 
Almighty  God  to  give  you  grace  to  do  your  duties ; 
and  rather  obediently  to  consent  amongst  you  to 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  our  lieutenant  a  hundred 
persons,  to  be  ordered  according  to  their  demerit^ 
than  by  your  obstinacy  and  wilfulness  to  put 
yourselves,  lives,  wives,  children,  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  besides  the  indignation  of  God,  in  the 
utter  adventure  of  total  destruction.'* 
Ortobw?a.        When  the  letter  was  brought  in,  the  insurgent 
council  were  sitting  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
cathedral.     The  cooler-headed  among  the  gentle- 
men, even  those  among  them  who  on  the  whole 
sympathized  in  the  rising,  had  seen  by  this  time 
w^tbe  *^*  success  was  doubtftJ,  and  that  if  obtained  it 
geotiemeQ  would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences  to 

and  the  *' 

oommons.  thcmsclves.  The  endosxires  would  go  down,  the 
cattle  farms  would  be  confiscated.  The  yeomen's 
tenures  would  be  everywhere  revised.  The  pro- 
bability, however,  was  that,  without  concert, 
without  discipline,  without  a  leader,  they  would 
be  destroyed  in  detail;  their  best  plan  would 
be  to  secure  their  own  safety.  Their  prudence 
nearly  cost  them  their  lives. 

^  We,  the  gentlemen,'  says  one  of  them,  when 
the  letters  came,  thought '  to  read  them  secretly 


*  Heniy  VIIL  to  the  RebeU  m  Linoolnshire :  State  Papert, 
voL  i.  p.  463,  &c. 
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among  ourselves;  but  as  we  were  reading  them  Ch.  13. 
the  commons  present  cried  that  they  would  hear  , 

them  read  or  else  pull  them  from  us.  And  there- 1^^'^^* 
fore  I  read  the  letters  openly;  and  because  there 
was  a  little  clause  there  which  we  feared  would 
stir  the  commons,  I  did  leave  that  clause  unread, 
which  was  perceived  by  a  canon  there,  and  he 
said  openly  the  letter  was  falsely  read,  by  reason 
i^ereof  I  was  like  to  be  slain,'* 

The  assembly  broke  into  confusion.  The 
alarm  spread  that  the  gentlemen  would  betray  the 
cause,  as  in  fact  they  intended  to  do.  The  clergy 
and  the  leaders  of  the  commons  clamoured  to  go 
forward  and  attack  Suffolk,  and  two  hundred  of 
the  most  violent  went  out  into  the  cloister  to  con- 
sult by  themselves.  After  a  brief  conference  they 
resolved  that  the  clergy  had  been  right  from  the 
first :  that  the  gentlemen  were  no  true  friends  of 
the  cause,  and  they  had  better  kill  them.  They 
went  back  into  the  chapter-house,  and,  guarding  The  ge&Ue- 
the  doors,  prepared  to  execute  their  intention,  nearly 
when  some  one  cried  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave  "^"^"^• 
them  till  the  next  day.  They  should  go  with 
them  into  action,  and  if  they  flinched  they  would 
kiU  them  then.  There  was  a  debate.  The  two 
hundred  went  out  again — again  changed  their 
minds  and  returned;  but  by  this  time  the  in- 
tended victims  had  escaped  by  a  private  entrance 
into  the  house  of  the  murdered  chanceUdr,  and 
barricaded  the  door.     It  was  now  evening.     The 


*  Gonfeeeion  of  Thoe.  Mayne :  BolU  Motue  M8.  first  wtm^ 
432. 
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Ch.  13.  cloisters  were  growing  dark,  and  the  mob  finally 
^jj  ^  ^  retired  to  the  camp,  swearing  that  tiiey  would 

o^^ii  ^*^™^  ^  daybreak. 

The  gentlemen  theti  debated  what  they 
should  do.  Lincoln  cathedral  is  a  natural  idrtress* 
The  mam  body  of  the  insurgents  lay  rcmnd  the 
bottom  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  cathedral  stands ; 
the  gentlemen,  with  their  retinues,  seetn  to  hare 
been  lodged  in  the  houses  round  the  close,  ai^ 
to  have  been  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
their  quarters  for  the  night.  Suffolk  was  kiiown 
to  be  advancing.  They  determined,  if  possible, 
to  cut  their  way  to  him  in  the  morning,  or  else 
to  hold  out  in  their  present  positioti  till  they 
were  reUeved.  Meanwhile  i^e  divifion  in  the 
council  had  extended  to  the  camp.  Alarmed 
by  iiie  desertions,  surprised  by  the  mpidity  witii 
which  the  king's  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
with  the  fatal  distrust  of  one  another  which 
forms  the  best  security  of  governments  &otn  tiie 

*rhe  yeo-    danger  of  insurrection,  i^e  farmers  and  viUagiM^ 

Tug    werdispoBed  in  latge  number  to  foUoJZr. 

^Umen.  ample  of  their  natural  leaders.  The  party  of  the 
squires  were  for  peace :  the  party  of  the  cktgy  for 
a  battle.  Th^  former  in  the  darkness  moved  off 
in  a  body  and  joined  the  party  in  the  caithedral. 
Thete  was  now  no  longer  dange%  The  gentry 
were  surrounded  by  dependents  on  whom  they 
could  rely;  and  though  still  inferior  in  number, 
were  better  armed  and  disdplined  than  the 
- .        brawling  crowd  of  fanatics  in  the  camp.     When 

October  13.  day  broke  ttiey  descended  the  hill,  and  told  the 
people  that  for  the  present  their  enterprise  must 
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be  relinquisbed.     The  king  had  said  thai  they  Ch.  13. 
were  xoi^nfonned  on  the  character  of  his  mea-  ^j,  ^^^^^ 
snxm^    It  wag,  p^hapa,  true,  and  for  the  preeent  ^^^i 
they  most  wait  aad  see.    If  they  were  deceivei 
they  might  make  a  fresh  insurrection.* 

They  were  heard  in  sullen  silence,  but  they 
were  obeyed.  There  was  no  resistance;  they 
made  their  way  to  the  king's  army,  and  soon 
ijfter  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  John  Eussell,  and  ^•JJjJjf 
Cromwell  rode  into  Liiucoln.  The  streets,  weenten 
are  told,  were  crowded,  bat  no  cheer  saluted 
them,  no  bonnet  was  moved.  The  royalist  com- 
manders came  id  as  conquerors  after  a  bloodless 
victory,  but  they  read  in  the  menacing  faces 
which  frowned  upon  them  that  iheir  work  was 
still,  perhaps,  to  be  done. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  conflagration 
waa  extinguished.      The  cathedral  was  turned 
into  an  arsenal,  fortified  and  garrisoned;!  and 
the  f^ispicion  and  jealousy  which  had  been  raised 
between  the  spiritualty  and  the  gentlemen  soon 
doing  its  work,  the  latter  offered  their  services  to 
Suffolk,  and  laboured  to  earn  their  pardon  by 
their  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  order,    The 
towns  one  by  one  sent  in  their  submission.  X40uth 
made  its  peace  by  surrendering  unconditionally  The  nng- 
fifbeen  of  the  ori^nal  leaders  of  the  commotion,  mrr?.*" 
A  hundred  or  more  were  taken  prisonew  else-  JKu^* 
where,  Abbot  Mackanel  and  his  <5anons  being  of  ""^ 


*  Confession  of  Thos.  Majne:  Bolls  House  M8.&ni  series, 432. 
t  Henry  YIU.  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk:  Bolls  House  M8.  first 
series,  480. 
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€h.  13.  the  number;*  and  Suflfolk  was  informed  that 
^■^~T  these,  who  were  the  worst  offenders,  being  re- 

October.  served  for  future  punishment,  he  might  declare  a 
free  pardon  to  all  the  rest  *  without  doing  unto 
them  any  hurt  or  damage  in  their  goods  or 

persons.'! 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  a  rebellion  of  sixty 
thousand  persons  had  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  risen.  Contrived  by  the  monks  and  parish 
priests,  it  had  been  commenced  without  concert, 
it  had  been  conducted  without  practical  skill. 
The  clergy  had  communicated  to  their  instru- 
ments alike  their  fury  and  their  incapacity. 

But  the  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  was  but 
the  first  shower  which  is  the  herald  of  the  storm. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October  there 
was  present  at  an  inn  in  linooln,  watching  the 
issue  of  events,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose 
name,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  ringing  through 
every  English  household  in  accents  of  terror  or 
admiration. 

Our  story  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  The  law  vacation  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  and  younger  brothers  in  county 
families  who  then,  as  now,  were  members  of 
the  inns  of  court,  were  returning  from  their 
holidays  to  London.  The  season  had  been  01 
unusual  beauty.  The  summer  had  lingered  into 
the  autumn,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  Sep- 

•  Wriothedejr  to  Cromwell :  SioUe  Papert,  vol.  i.  p.  47 1 .  Ex- 
amination of  the  Priaoners :  Bollt  Hou9e  MS. 

t  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Duke  of  Sofiblk:  BoUsScuse  M8.  first 
series,  480. 
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tember  young  Sir  Ralph  EUerkar,  of  Ellerkar  Ch.  13. 
Hall  in  *  Torkyswold,'  had  been  entertaining  a  ^^^      ^ 
party  of  friends  for  cub^hunting.     Among  his  September. 
^ests  were  his  three  cousins,  John,  Bobert,  and  fozhanten 
Christopher  Aske.     John,  the  eldest,  the  owner  woUL*" 
of  the  old  family  property  of  Aughton-on-the- 
Derwent,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  gentleman,  with 
two  sons,  students  at  the  Temple:  Bobert,  of 
whom,  till  he  now  emerges  into  light,  we  discover 
<Hily  that  he  was  a  barrister  in  good  practice  at 
Westminster;  and  Christopher,  the  possessor  of 
an  estate  in  Marshland  in  the  West  Biding.     The  The  fomOy 
Askes  were  highly  connected,  being  cousins  of  Aakee. 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,*  whose  eldest  son.  Lord 
Clifford,  had  recently  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  niece  therefore  of  the  king.f 

The  hunting  party  broke  up  on  the  3rd  of  Octobers. 
Octob^,  and  Bobert,  if  his  own  account  of  him* 
self  was  true,  left  Ellerkar  with  no  other  intention 
than  of  going  direct  to  London  to  his  business. 
His  route  lay  across  the  Humber  at  Welton,  and 
when  in  the  ferry  he  heard  from  the  boatmen  that 
the  commons  were  up  in  Lincolnshire.    He  wished 
to  return,  but  the  state  of  the  tide  would  not 
allow  him ;  he  then  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
by  by-roads  and  bridle-paths  to  the  house  of  a  Bobert 
brother-in-law  at  Sawcliffe ;  but  he  was  met  some-  goi4  to 
where  near  Appleby  by  a  party  of  the  rebels.  Jj^'^'^y 
They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  on  his  replying,  ^^'•^^'f 

thire. 

•  *  The  captain  and  the  Earl  of  Cmnberland  came  of  two  na- 
ten.' — ^Lord  Darcj  to  Somerset  Herald :  EolU  House  MS, 
t  SicUe  Fty^ers,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 
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Ch.  1%.  they  offered  him  the  poptikr  oath.     It  is  hard 

I^tTi^  to  believe  that  he  was  altogether  taken  by  sur- 

06fcober4.  prise;   a  man  of  so  remarkable  powers  as  he 

afterwards  exhibited  could  not  have  be^a  wholly 

ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  if 

his  loyalty  had  been  previously  sound  he  would 

not  have  thrown  himself  into  the  rising  with 

such  deliberate  energy.     The  people  by  whom  he 

was  ^  taken,'  as  he  designated  what  had  be&ll^ 

him,*  became  his  body-guard  to  Sawclifie.    He 

must  have  been  well  known  in  the  distarict.    His 

brother's  property  lay  but  a  few  miles  distant^ 

across  the  Trent,  and  as  soon  as  ihe  nevTS  spread 

that  he  was  among  the  rebels  his  name  was  made 

S*  0^    *  rallying  cry.     The  command  of  the  district  was 

numd.       assigned  to  him  from  the  Humber  to  Ejrton,  and 

for  the  next  few  days  he  remained  endeavouring 

to  organize  the  movement  into  some  kind  of 

form;  but  he  was  doubtM  of  the  prosped»  <^ 

the  rebellion,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  conduct. 

^^      The  commons  of  the  West  Biding  beginning  to 

YorkBhire,  stir,  he  crosscd  into  Marshland;  he  passed  tiie 

Ouse  into  Howdenshirei  going  from  village  to 

village,  and  giving  orders  that  no  bdls  should  be 

rung,  no  beacon  should  be  lighted,  except  on  the 

receipt  of  a  special  message  frH>m  himaelf. 

Leaving  his  own  county,  he  agabi  hastened 
Andag^A  back  to  his  command  in  Lincolnshire;  and  by 
into  Lin-  this  time  he  heard  of  Suffolk's  advance  with  the 
king's  answer  to  the  petition.     He  rode  post  to 


•  Mannfir  of  the  taking  of  Robert  Ai^e:  UolU  Home  M& 
A  2,  28. 
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Lmcolii,  and  reached  the  town  to  find  the  com*  Ca.  i.^ 
monB  and  Ihe  gentlemen  on  the  verge  of  fighting  ^^  ^^ 
aoQMmg  tiiemflelves.    He  endearonred  to  maike  h»  Oi*«^  >*• 
way  into  the  cathedral  close,  bat  finding  himeelf 
anspected  by  the  commona,  and  being  told  that  he 
woaM  be  murdered  if  he  peraeTered^he  remained 
in  concealment  till  Suffolk  had  made  known  the ^1^^^ 
inteaitions  of  the  government ;  then,  perh^>8  aatia^  when  Sof- 
fied  that  the  opportunity  waa  paat,  perhaps  be* 
lieving  that  if  not  made  use  of  on  the  instant  it 
might  never  recur,  perhaps  resigning  himself  ta 
be  guided  by  events,  he  went  back  at  full  speed 
to  YorksluTe. 

And  events  had  decided:  whatever  his  inten- 
tions may  have  been,  the  choice  was  no  long^ 
open  to  him. 

As  he  rode  down  at  midnight  to  the  bank  of  Oetoberis. 
ilie  Humber,  the  chudi  of  the  alarm-bells  came 
pealing  £ur  over  the  water.     From  hill  to  hill, 
from  church  tower  to  church  tower,  the  warning  The 
lights  were  shooting.     The  fishermen  on  tlMughtodin 
German  Ocean  watched  them  flickering  in  the  ^°'^^"«- 
darkness  from  Spumhead  to  Scarborough,  from 
Scarborough    to    Berwick-upon-Tweed.      They 
aiareamed  westward,  over  the  long  marshes  across 
Spalding  Moor;  up  the  Ouse  and  the  Wharf^  to 
the  watershed  where  the  rivers  flow  into  the 
Iiidi  Sea.   The  mountains  of  Westmoreland  sent 
on  the  message  to  Kendal,  to  Cockermouth,  to 
Penrith,  to  Carlisle ;  and  for  days  and  nights  there 
was  one  loud  storm  of  bells  and  blaze  of  beacons 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

All  Yorkshire  was  in  movement.     Strangely, 
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Ch.  13.  too,  as  Aske  assures  us,  he  found  himself  the  ob* 
1VT536"  J®^  ^^  ^^  unsought  distinction.  His  own  name 
October  9.  was  the  watchword  which  every  tongue  was  crying. 
An  addi«M  In  his  absence  an  address  had  gone  out  around  the 

bearing  ^ 

ABke*B  Big.  towns,  had  been  hung  on  church  doors,  and  posted 
TitMth?'  on  market  crosses,  which  bore  hissignature,  though, 
rZk^f  as  he  protested,  it  was  neither  written  by  himself 
*°  "^      nor  with  his  consent.*     Ill  composed,  but  with  a 
rugged  eloquence,  it  called  upon  all  good  Eng- 
lishmen to  make  a  stand  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  wicked  men  were  destroying,  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  realm,  and  for  their  own  livings, 
which  were  stolen  from  them  by  impositions.  For 
those  who  would  join  it  should  be  well;  those 
who  refused  to  join,  or  dared  to  resist,  should  be 
under  Christ's  curse,  and  be  held  guilty  of  aU  the 
Christian  blood  which  should  be  shed. 

Whoever  wrote  the  letter,  it  did  its  work. 
One  scene  out  of  many  will  illustrate  the  effect. 

William  Stapleton,  a  friend  of  Aske,  and  a 
brother  barrister,  also  bound  to  London  for  the 
term,  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Grey  Friars 
at  Beverley,  with  his  brother  Christopher.  The 
latter  had  been  out  of  health,  and  had  gone 
thither  for  change  of  air  with  his  wife.  The 
young  lawyer  was  to  have  set  out  over  the 


Scene  at 
Bererlej. 


*  '  There  was  a  letter  forged 
in  my  name  to  bertain  towns, 
which  I  utterly  deny  to  be  my 
deed  or  consent' — ^Narratiye  of 
Hobert  ABke:  BolU  House  MS. 
A  2,  28.  This  is  apparently 
the  letter  which  is  printed  in  the 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  467.  It 


was  issued  on  the  7th  or  8th  of 
October  (see  Stapleton's  Confes- 
sion: Bolls  House  MS,  A  2, 
28),  the  days  on  which,  according 
to  Aske's  own  confession,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  West 
Riding. 
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Humber  on  the  4tli  of  October.     At  three  in  Ch.  13. 
the  morning  his  servant  woke  him,  with  the  news  ^^      ^ 
that  the  Lincohishire  beacons  were  on  fire,  and 
the  country  was  impassable.     Beverley  itself  was 
in  the  greatest  excitement;  the  sick  brother  was 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,  and  William  Stapleton 
agreed  for  the  present  to  remain  and  take  care  of 
him.     On  Sunday  morning  they  were  startled  by  October  8. 
the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell.     A  servant  who  was 
sent  out  to  learn  what  had  happened,  brought  in 
word  that  an  address  had  arrived  from  Bobert 
Aske,  and  that  a  proclamation  was  out,  xmder  the 
town  seal,  calling  on  every  man  to  repair  to 
Westwood  Green,  under  the  walls  of  the  Grey 
Friars,   and  be    sworn    in   to   the   commons.* 
Christopher   Stapleton,   a  sensible    man,   made 
somewhat  timid  by  illness,  ordered  all  doors  to 
be  locked  and  bolted,  and  gave  directions  that  no 
one  of  his  household  should  stir.     His  wife,  aPneste, 
hater  of  Protestants,  an  admirer  of  Queen  Cathe-  TdT*"* 
rine,   of  the  Pope,  and  the  old  religion,  was**""^"^ 
burning  with  sympathy  for  the  insurgents.     The 
family  confessor  appeared  on  the  scene,  a  certain 
Father  Bonaventure,   taking    the  lady's    part, 
and  they  two  together  'went  forth  out  of  the 
door  among  the  crowd.'     *  God's  blessing  on  ye,' 
William  Stapleton  heard  his  sister-in-law  cry. — 
'Speed  ye  well,'  the  priest  cried;  ' speed  ye  well 


*  The  oath  yaried  a  little  in 
form.  In  Torkshire  the  usual 
form  was,  '  Te  shall  swear  to  be 
true  to  God,  the  king,  and  the 
commonwealth.' — ^Aske's  Narra- 
tive :   BolU  Mouse  MS,    The 


tendency  of  the  English  to  bind 
themselyes  with  oaths,  explains 
and  partly  justifies  the  yarious 
oaths  required  by  the  goyem- 
ment. 
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Ch.  13.  in  your  godly  purposes.'     The   people  rushed 
7  about  them.     *  Where  are  your  husband  and  his 

A.D.   1536.  •' 

Octobers,  brother?'  they  shouted  to  her.  'In  the  Freers,' 
she  answered.  '  Bring  them  out !'  the  ciy  rose. 
^ Full  them  out  by  the  head;  or  we  will  bum  the 
Freers  and  them  within  it.'  Back  flew  idie  lady 
in  haste,  and  perhaps  in  scorn,  to  urge  f(Mrward 
her  hesitating  lord — ^he  wailing,  wringing  his 
hands,  wishing  himself  out  of  the  world;  she 
exclaiming  it  was  God's  quarrel — ^let  him  rise  and 
show  himself  a  man.  The  dispute  lingered;  the 
crowd  grew  impatient;  the  doors  were  dashed 
in ;  they  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  thrust  tiie  oath 
down  the  throat  of  the  reluctant  gentleman,  and 
as  they  surged  back  they  swept  the  brother  out 
with  them  upon  the  green.  Five  hundred  voices 
were  crying,  '  Captains !  captains  I'  and  presently 
William  a  shout  rosc  above  the  rest,  'Master  William 
^^  Stapleton  shall  be  our  captain!'  And  so  it  was 
wptainof  ^o  be:  the  priest  Bonaventure  had  willed  it  so; 
and  Stapleton,  seeing  worse  would  follow  if  he 
reAised,  consented. 

It  was  like  a  contagion  of  madness — ^instantly 
he  was  wild  like  the  rest.  'Forward!'  was  the 
cry — ^whither,  who  knew  or  cared?  only  'For- 
ward 1'  and  as  the  multitude  rocked  to  and  fro,  a 
splashed  rider  spurred  through  the  streets,  '  like 
a  man  distraught,'*  eyes  staring,  hair  streaming, 
shouting,  as  he  passed,  that  they  should  rise  and 
follow,  and  flashing  away  like  a  meteor. 

So  went  Sunday  at  Beverley,  the   8th  of 

•  Deposition  of  William  Stapkiont  SolU  JBoum  MS. 
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October,  1536;  and  within  a  few  days  the  sub*  Ch.  13. 
stance  of  the  same  scene  repeated  itself  in  all  the  ^^  ^  ^ 
towns  of  all  the  northern  counties,  the  accidents  OdoberS. 
only  varying.     The  same  spirit  was  abroad  as  in 
Lincolnshire;  but  here  were  strong  heads  and 
strong  wills,  which  could  turn  the  wild  humour 
to  a  purpose — ^men  who  had  foreseen  the  catar 
strophe,  and  were  prepared  to  use  it. 

Lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst  was  an^ong  the  ^«* 
most  distingaished  of  the  conservative  nobility.  Temple- 
He  was  an  old  man.     He  had  won  his  spurs  ^own* 
under  Henry  VH.     He  had  fought  against  the  J^S^* 
Moors  by  the  side  of  Ferdinand,  and  he  had^jjj^™*" 
earned  laurels  in  the  wars  in  France  against  Louis 
Xn.     Strong  in  his  military  reputation,  in  his 
rank,  and  in  his  age,  he  had  spoken  in  parlia- 
ment against  the  separation  from  the  see  of 
Borne;  and  though  sworn  like  the  rest  of  the 
peers  to  obey  the  law,  he  had  openly  avowed  the 
reluctance  of  his  assent — ^he  had  secretly  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  Lnperial  court. 

The  king,  who  respected  a  frank  opposition, 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  anything  beyond  what 
was  open/ continued  his  confidence  in  a  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  tried  friend,  and  Darcy, 
from  his  credit  with  the  crown,  his  rank  and  his 
position,  was  at  this  moment  the  feudal  sovereign 
of  the  East  Biding.     To  him  Henry  wrote  on  The  king's 
the  first  news  oi  the  commotion  in  Lincolnshire,  loi^ 
when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hussey  and  Lord  Shrews-  ^"^^* 
bury,  but,  entering  into  fuller  detail,  warning 
him  of  the  falsehoods  which  had  been  circulated 
to  excite  the  people,  and  condescending  to  inform 
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Ch.  13.  him  *  that  he  had  never  thought  to  take  one 
a!7Ts36  pennyworth  of  the  parish  churches'  goods  from 
Octobers,  them.'  He  desired  Lord  Darcy  to  let  the  truth 
be  known,  meantime  he  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm,  ^  one  true  man  was  worth 
twenty  thieves  and  traitors,'  and  aU  true  men 
he  doubted  not  would  do  their  duty  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection.* 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  same  8th  of 
October  on  which  the  scenes  which  I  have  de- 
scribed took  place  at  Beverley.  Five  days  later 
the  king  had  found  reason  to  change  his  opinion 
of  Lord  Darcy. 

To  him,^as  to  Lord  Hussey,  the  outbreak  at 
this  especial  crisis  appeared  inopportune.  The 
Emperor  had  just  suffered  a  heavy  reverse  in 
Prance,  and  there  was  no  prospect  at  that  moment 

of  assistance  either  from  Flanders  or  Spain 

Lord  Darcy  A.  fair  occasiou  had  been  lost  in  the  preceding 

will  not  be  .  ^  ^ 

in  too  great  winter — another  had  not  yet  arisen The 

check  the   couservativc  English  were,  however,  strong  in 

rebellion,    ^hemselves,  and  might  be  equal  to  the  work  if 

they  were  not  crushed  prematurely;  he  resolved 

to  secure  them  time  by  his  own  inaction On 

the  first  symptoms  of  uneasiness  he  sent  his  son, 
Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
then  at  Nottingham.  Young  Darcy,  after  report- 
ing as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  was  to  go  on 
to  Windsor  with  a  letter  to  the  king.  Sharing, 
however,   in  none   of  his  father's  opinions,  he 


•  Heniy  VIII.  to  Lord  Darcy,  October  8th :  Eolls  Souse  MS. 
first  series,  283. 
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canght  fire  in  the  stir  of  Shrewsbury's  camp — ^he  ^'  'S- 


preferred  to  remain  where  he  was,  and,  sending  ZiTn^. 
the  letter  by  another  hand,  he  wrote  to  Temple-  ^>«*o^^- 
hnrst  for  arms  and  men.     Lord  Darcy  had  no 
intention  that  his  banner  should  be  seen  in  the 
field  against  the  insurgents.     Unable  to  dispose 
of  Sir  Arthur  as  he  had  intended,  he  replied  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind ;  he  must  return  to  him 
at  his  best  speed;  for  the  present,  he  said,  he  had 
himself  raised  no  men,  nor  did  he  intend  to  raise  He  wiu 
any — ^he  had  put  out  a  proclamation  with  which  miMtew, 
he  trusted  the  people  might  be  quieted,*     The 
manceuvre  answered  well.     Lord  Shrewsbury  was 
held  in  check  by  insurrections  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  could  move  neither  on  Yorkshire  nor 
Lincolnshire.     The  rebels  were  buying  up  every 
bow,  pike,  and  arrow  in  the  country;  and  Lord 
Darcy  now  shut  himself  up  with  no  more  than  And  shnts 
twelve  of  his  followers  in  Pomfret  Castle,  without «  pJ^m 
arms,  without  fuel,  without  provisions,  and  taking  ^^y^ 
no  effectual  steps  to  secure  either  the  one  or  the  p"*^"*®'"- 
other.     In  defence  of  his  conduct  he  stated  after- 
wards that  his  convoys  had  been  intercepted.    An 
experienced  military  commander  who  could  have 
called  a  thousand  men  under  arms  by  a  word,  could 
have  introduced  a  few  waggon-loads  of  com  and 
beer,  had  such  been  his  wish.  He  was  taking  pre- 
cautions (it  is  more  likely)  to  enable  him  to  yield 
gracefully  to  necessity  should  necessity  arise.  The 
conflagration  now  spread  swiftly.    Every  one  who 


*  Letters  to  and  from  Lord  Daroy :   BqUs  ffauie  MS,  first 
282. 
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Ch.  13.  wag  disposed  to  be  loyal  looked  to  Darcy  for  orders. 
7  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  wrote  to  him  from 
October  8.  SkiptoH  Castle,  Sir  Brian  Hastings  the  sheriff  Sir 
Bichard  Tempest,  and  many  others.  They  would 
raise  their  men,  they  said,  and  either  join  him  at 
Fomfret,  or  at  whatever  place  he  chose  to  direct. 
But  Darcy  would  do  nothing,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  done.  He  replied  tiiat  he  had  no 
commission  and  could  give  no  instructions.  The 
king  had  twice  written  to  him,  but  had  sent  no 
special  directions,  and  he  would  not  act  without 
them.* 

Lord  Darcy  played  skilfully  into  the  rebels' 

hands.     The  rebels  made  admirable  use  of  their 

opportunity.      With  method  in  their  madness, 

the  townships  everywhere  organized  themselves. 

Instead  of  marching  in  unwieldy  tumultuous 

bodies,  they  picked  their  ^  tallest  and  strongest' 

Tbeorguii.  men;  idiey  armed  and  equipped  them;  and,  rais- 

^e  ni^>  ing  money  by  a  rate  from  house  to  house,  they 

^■*         sent  them  out  with  a  month's  wages  in  their 

pockets,  and  a  promise  of  a  continuance  should 

their  services  be  prolonged.     The  day  after  his 

return  from  Lincoln,  Aske  found  himself  at  the 

head  of  an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  ftimished 

admirably  at  all  points.     They  were  grouped  in 

companies  by  their  parishes,  and  for  colours,  the 

crosses  of  the  churches  were  borne  by  the  priests. 

.  The  first  great  rendezvous  in  Yorkshire  was 

*  Henry  bad  written  him  a  aeoond  letter  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which,  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  rising  in  Yorkshiiv, 
he  had  expreaaed  merely  a  contmned  oonfidenoe  in  Diray'a  discre- 
tion. 


The  Rendezvous  at  Weighton.  181 

on  Weighton  common*     Here  Stapleton  came  Ch.  13. 
in  with  nine  tbonsand  men  from  Beverley  and^^^  ^  ^ 
Holdemess.     The  two  divisions  encamped  upon  Saturday 
the  heath)  and  Aske  became  acknowledged   asAakeii 
the  commander  of  the  entire  force.     Couriers  m^^T^r 
brought  in  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^^ 
Sir  Balph  Evers  and  Sir  Greorge  Conyers  were 
reputed  to  have  taken  refuge   in   Scarborough. 
Sir  Balph  EUerkar    the   elder^  and  Sir  John 
Constable  were  holding    Hull    for    the    king. 
These  places  must  at  once  be  seized.      Stapleton  Stopieton 
rode  down  from  Weighton  to  Hull  gate,  and  sum-  HqU. 
moned  the  town*    The  mayor  was  for  yielding 
at  once ;  he  had  no  men^  he  said,  no  meat,  no 
money,   no    horse    or    harness — ^resistance  was 
impossible.      Ellerkar  and  Constable,  however, 
would  not  hear  of  surrender.     Constable  replied 
that  he  would  rather  die  with  honesty  than  live 
with  shame;  and  Stapleton  carrying  back  this 
answer  to  Aske,  it  was  agreed  that  the  former 
should  lay  siege  to  HuU  upon  the  spot,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  moved  forward  upon 
York.* 

Skirting  parties  meantime  scoured  the  coun- 
try &x  and  near.  They  surrounded  the  castles 
and  houses,  and  called  on  every  lord,  knight,  and 
gentleman  to  mount  his  horse,  with  his  servants, 
and  join  them,  or  they  would  leave  neither  corn- 
stack  in  their  yards  nor  cattle  in  their  sheds,  and 
would  bum  their  roofs  over  their  heads. 

Aske  himself  was  present  everywhere,  or  some 

*  SUpleton's  Confession :  BolU  Souse  M8.  A  2,  28. 
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Ch.  13.  counterfeit  who  bore  his  name.     It  seemed  *  there 
7  were  six  Bichmonds  in  the  field/     The  Earl  of 

A.D.  1530. 

October  14.  Northumberland  lay  sick  at  WressiU  Castle. 
From  the  day  of  Anne  Boleyn's  trial  he  had 
sunk,  and  now  was  dying.  His  failing  spirit  was 
disturbed  by  the  news  that  Aske  was  at  his  gates, 
and  that  an  armed  host  were  shouting  ^  thousands 
The  Perdes  for  a  Percy !'  If  the  earl  could  not  come,  the 
i^ug^te.  rebels  said,  then  his  brothers  must  come — Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram.  And  then,  with  side 
glances,  we  catch  sight  of  Sir  Ingram  Percy 
swearing  in  the  commons,  and  stirring  the  coun- 
try at  Alnwick :  ^  using  such  malicious  words  as 
were  abominable  to  hear;  wishing  that  he  might 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  Lord  Cromwell's  belly; 
wishing  the  Lord  Cromwell  were  hanged  on  high, 
and  he  standing  by  to  see  it.'  And  again  we  see 
the  old  Countess  of  Northumberland  at  her  house 
at  Semar,  '  sore  weeping  and  lamenting'  over  her 
children's  disloyalty ;  Sir  Thomas  Percy  listening, 
half  moved,  to  her  entreaties;  for  a  moment 
pausing  uncertain,  then  borne  away  by  the  con- 
tagion, and  a  few  hours  later  flaunting,  with  gay 
plumes  and  gorgeous  armour,  in  the  rebel  host.* 
^^kg  On  Sunday,  October  the  15th,  the  main  army 

y^*  ^^  crossed  the  Derwent,  moving  direct  for  York.    On 
October  i6.  Monday  they  were  before  the  gates.     The  citizens 
were  all  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion ;  and  the 
mayor  was  allowed  only  to  take  precautions  for 
the  security  of  property  and  life.     The  engage- 

*  EzamiDfltion  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy :  BoUt  House  M8.  De- 
meanoar  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram  Peroj :  MS,  ibid,  first 
series,  896. 
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ments  which  he  exacted  from  Aske,  and  which  Ch.  13. 
were  punctoallj  observed,  speak  well  for  the  dis-  ^]7"jTT 
cipline  of  the  insurgents.     No  pillage  was  to  be  J^?^^j. 
permitted,  or  injury  of  any  kind.     The  prices 
which  were  to  be  paid  for  victuals  and  horse-meat 
were  published  in  the  camp  by  proclamation. 
The  infantry,  as  composed  of  the  most  dangerous 
materials,  were  to  remain  in  the  field.     On  these 
terms  the  gates  were  opened,  and  Aske,  with  the  Tork 
horse,  rode  in  and  took  possession.*  His  first  act,  ■"•"^•^ 
on  entering  the  city,  was  to  fix  a  proclamation  on 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  inviting  all  monks  and  The  monkfl 
nuns  dispossessed  from  their  houses  to  report  ^^ 
their  names  and  conditions,  with  a  view  to  their  ^^•^  ^ 


immediate  restoration.     Work  is  done  rapidly  by  myitedto 
willing  hands,  in  the  midst  of  a  willing  people,  their 
In  the  week  which  followed,  by  a  common  im-  ^'^'^ 
pulse,  the  king's  tenants  were  universally  expelled. 
The  vacant  dormitories  were  again  peopled;  the 
refectories  were  again  filled  with  exulting  faces. 
*  Though  it  were  never  so  late  when  they  returned, 
the  friars  sang  matins  the  same  night.'f 

Orders  were  next  issued  in  Aske's  name,  com- 
manding all  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  in  the 
northern  counties  to  repair  to  his  presence ;  and 
now,  at  last.  Lord  Darcy  beKeved  that  the  time 
was  come  when  he  might  commit  himself  with 
safety ;  or  rather,  since  the  secrets  of  men's  minds 


*  '  The  said  Aske  suffered  no  foot  man  to  enter  the  city,  for  fear 
of  spoila.' — ^Manner  of  the  taking  of  Bobert  Aske :  BoUi  Mouse 
M8.  A  2,  28. 

t  Earl  of  Oxford  to  Cromwell :  M8.  State  Pamper  Office,  se- 
cond series,  voL  iii. 
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Ch.  13.  must  not  be  Hghily  conjectured,  he  must  be  heard 
7  first  in  his  own  defence,  and  afterwards  his  actions 

A.D.  1530.  ^  '  •  /• 

Monday,  must  spcak  for  iiim.     On  the  night  of  the  sur- 

Lord  Da«?y  rci^der  of  Tort  he  sent  his  steward  from  Pomfret, 

J2^^     with  a  requert  for  a  copy  of  the  oath  and  of  the 

inquire  the  articles  of  the  rising,  promising,  if  they  pleased 

theinsnr-  him,  to  joiu  the  Confederacy.     The  Archbishop 

•  of  York,  Dr.  Magnus,  an  old  diplomatic  servant 

of  the  crown.  Sir  Bobert  Constable,  Lord  Neville, 

and  Sir  Nicholas  Babthorpe,  were  by  this  time 

with  him  in  the  castle.     Has  own  oompUance 

would  involve  the  compliance  of  these,  and  would 

partially  involve  their  sanction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6tii  or  17th  he  received 
a  third  letter  from  the  king,  written  now  in  grave 
displeasure;  the  truth  had  not  been  told;   the 
king  had  heard,  to  his  surprise,  that  Lord  Darcy^ 
instead  of  raising  a  force  and  taking  the  field,  had 
shut  himself  up,  with  no  more  than  twdve  ser- 
vants, in  Fomfret;  ^  If  this  be  so,'  he  said,  4t  is 
negligently  passed.'*  Lord  Darcy  excused  himself 
by  replying  that  he  was  not  to  blame ;  that  he 
had  done  his  best;  but  there  were  sixty  thousand 
men  in  arms,  forty  thousand  in  harness.     They 
took  what  they  pleased — horses,  plate,  and  cattle; 
Heapoio-  the  whole  population  was  with  them;  he  could 
gIJ[^^®not  trust  his  own  retainers;  and,  preparing  the 
P'^S?;*,  king  for  what  he  was  next  to  hear,  he  informed 

inability  to     ,    °  ' 

help  him-  him  that  Pomfret  itself  was  defenceless.     *The 

wlf. 

town,'  he  said,  *  nor  any  other  town,  will  not  vic- 
tual us  for  our  money;  and  of  such  provision  as 

•  Heniy  VIIL  to  Lord  Darcy,  October  13  :  RolU  Htntse  MS. 
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we  onrselyes  have  made,  the  commonB  do  stop  the  Ch.  13- 
passage  so  skaitl  j,  that  no  victual  can  come  to  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
us;  the  castle  is  in  danger  to  be  taken,  or  we  to  ^^^^^ 
lose  OUT  lives/*    The  defence  may  have  been  par- 
tially true.     It  may  have  been  merely  plausible. 
At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  to 
somefn^eift  resolution.   The  occupation  of  Lincoln 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  set  Lord  8fariewsbuiy  at 
liberty;  arms  had  been  sent  down,  and  money; 
and  the  midland  counties,  in  recovered  confidence, 
had  Aimished  recruits,  though  in  limited  numbers. 
He  was  now  at  Newark,  in  a  condition  to  advance ; 
and  on  the  same  17th  of  October,  on  whidi  this 
despairing  letter  was  written,  he  sent  forward  a  Lord 
post  toPomfret,  telling  Darcy  to  hold  his  ground,  ^JJ!^' 
and  that  he  would  join  him  at  the  earliest  moment  J^S^JSm! 
possible,  t    Neither  the  rebels  nor  Shrewsbury 
could  afford  to  lose  so  important  a  position;  and 
both  made  haste.     Again,  on  the  same  Tuesday, 
tiie  17th,  couriers  brought  news  to  Aske,  at  York, 
tiiat  the  commons  of  Durham  were  hasting  to 
j^in  him,  bringing  with  them  Lord  Latimer,  Lord 
Lumley,  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.     Being 
thus  secure  in  his  rear,  the  rebel  leader  carried  his  But  Aske 
answer  to  Lord  Darcy  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his    ^*™^ 
forces.     He  reached  !f^omfiret  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
Thursday^ the  19th;  findingthe  townon  his  side,  ^>«*o^"9. 
dnd  knowing  or  suspecting  Datcy's  disposition, 
he  sent  in  a  message  that  the  castle  must  be 


*  Lord  Daroy  to  the  King,  October  17  :  MS;  ibid. 
t  Lord  ShvdwBbn^  to  Lord  Dmtoj  :  BMm  jETom^  M8.  first  se- 
riea,  282.     Darcy  certainly  received  this  letter,  since  a  copy  of  it 
is^in  tbe  coUectien  made  by  bimself. 
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Ch.  13.  delivered,  or  it  should  be  immediately  stormed. 
"^     ~  A  conference  was  demanded  and  agreed  to.     Hoe- 
Tiiuradfty,  tages  were  sent  in  by  Aske.    Lord  Darcy,  the 
*^'  archbishop,  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, came  out  before  the  gate. 
Deduw  ^  -^^  there  and  then  the  said  Aske  declared 

^^^^nnto  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  the 
peopK  griefs  of  the  commons;  and  how  first  the  lords 
spiritual  had  not  done  their  duty,  in  that  they 
had  not  been  plain  with  the  King's  Highness  for 
the  speedy  remedy  and  pimishing  of  heresy,  and 
the  preachers  thereof;  and  for  the  taking  the 
ornaments  of  the  churches  and  abbeys  suppressed, 
and  the  violating  of  relics  by  the  suppressors; 
the  irreverent  demeanour  of  the  doers  thereof; 
the  abuse  of  the  vestments  taken  extraordinary; 
and  other  their  negligences  in  doing  their  duty,  as 
well  to  their  sovereign  as  to  the  commons. 

^And  to  the  lords  temporal  the  said  Aske 
declared  that  they  had  misused  themselves,  in 
that  they  had  not  prudently  declared  to  his  High- 
ness the  poverty  of  his  realm,  whereby  all  dangers 
might  have  been  avoided;  for  insomuch  as  in 
the  north  parts  much  of  the  relief  of  the  com- 
mons was  by  favour  of  abbeys ;  and  that  before 
this  last  statute  made  the  King's  Highness  had  no 
money  out  of  that  shire  in  award  yearly,  for  that 
his  Grace's  revenues  of  them  went  to  the  finding 
of  Berwick;  now  the  property  of  abbeys  sup- 
pressed, tenths,  and  first-fruits,  went  out  of  those 
parts;  by  occasion  whereof,  within  short  space  of 
years,  there  should  no  money  nor  treasure  then 
be  left,  neither  the  tenant  have  to  pay  his  yearly 
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rent  to  his  lord,  nor  the  lord  have  money  to  do  Ch.  13. 
the  king  service.     In  those  parts  were  neither  the  ^^  ^^ 
presence  of  his  Grace,  execution  of  his  laws,  nor  ^^J"*^' 
yet  hut  little  recourse  of  merchandize;  and  of 
necessity  the  said  country  should  either  perish 
with  skaith,  or  of  very  poverty  make  commotion 
or  rebellion:   and  the  lords  knew  the  same  to 
be  true,  and  had  not  done  their  duty,  for  they  had 
not  declared  the  said  poverty  of  the  said  country 
to  the  King's  Highness/* 

*  There  were  divers  reasonings  on  both  parts/  Andthmt- 
Parcy  asked  for  time;  if  not  relieved,  he  said  he  ^^^ 
would  surrender  on  Saturday ;  but  Aske,  to  whom  < 
Shrewsbury's  position  and  intentions  were  well 
known,  and  who  was  informed  privately  that  the 
few  men  who  were  in  the  castle  would  perhaps  offer 
no  resistance  to  an  attack,  ^  would  not  condescend 
thereto/      He  allowed  Lord  Darcy  till  eight 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  no  longer. 
The  night  passed.     At  the  hour  appointed,  fresh 
delay  was  demanded,  but  with  a  certainty  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed;  and  the  alternative  being 
an  immediate  storm,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered 
— ^Pomfi^t  Castle  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  i^^  0,^^ 
and  Lord  Darcy,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  ^JJIyf *^ 
every  other  man  within  the  walls,  high  and  low,  October  «o. 
were  sworn  to  the  common  oath. 

The  extent  of  deliberate  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Darcy  may  remain  uncertain.  The  objects 
of  the  insurrection  were  cordially  approved  by  him. 


*  Manner  of  the  taking  of  Robert  Aske :  BolU  Haute  MS, 
A  2,  28. 
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Gh.  15.  It  is  not  impossible  thai,  wlien  the  moment  came, 
^]^~7  lie  could  not  resign  his  loyaHy  without  a  stru^le. 
Ootoberso.  But  he  had  taken  no  precautions  to  avert  the  cata- 
strophe, if  he  had  not  consciously  encouraged  its 
approach;  he  saw  it  coming,  and  he  waitcsi  iu 
the  most  unfavourable  positipnta  beoverwhelmed  ; 
and  when  the  step  was  once  taken,  beyond  any 
question  he  welcomed  the  excuse  to  his  conscience, 
and  passed  instantly  to  the  front  rank  as  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  enterprise.* 

The  aftemoon«of  the  surrender  the  insurgent 
leaders  were  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  great  lable 
in  the  halL  A  letter  was  brought  in  and  given 
to  Lord  Darey.  H!e  read  it,  dropped  it  on  the 
doth,  and  ^  suddenly  gave  a  great  sigh/  Aske, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  stretched  his  hand 
for  the  paper  across  the  board.  It  was  brief,  and 
carried  no  signature — ^Lord  Shrewsbuiy,the  writ» 
merely  said,  would  be  at  Pomfret  the  same  night.f ' 
The  sigh  may  be  easily  construed;  but  if  it 
was  a  sjrmptom  of  repentance,  Barcy  showed  no 
other.  A  council  of  war  was  held  when  th^ 
dinner  was  over ;  and  bringing  his  military  know* 
ledge  into  use,  he  pointed  out  the  dangerous  «pots, 


*  I  believe  that  I  am  unne- 
oeuarilj  tender  to  Lord  Darcy's 
reputation.  Aske,  though  he 
afterwards  contradicted  himself, 
stated  in  hia  examination  that 
Lord  Darcj  could  have  defended 
the  castle  had  he  wished.-^  J^/2f 
Himte  MS,  A  2,  29.  It  was 
sworn  that  when  he  was  advised 
*  to  victual  and  store  Pomfret/ 
he  said, '  there  was  no  need ;  it 


would  do  as  it  was.' — Ibid.  And 
Sir  Henry  Svrille  stated  that 
'  when  Daroy  heard  of  the  first 
rining,  he  said, '  Ah !  they  are 
up  in  Lincolnshire.  God  speed 
them  well  I  would  they  had 
done  this  three  years  ago,  for 
the  world  should  have  been  the 
better  for  it.'  '—Ibid. 

t  Aske's  Deposition:    ItolU 
SauM  MS,  first  series,  414. 
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lie  marked  the  lines  of  defence,  and  told  off  the  Ch.  13- 
commanders  to  their  posts*  Before  night  all  the  ^^  ^^^ 
passages  of  the  Don  by  which  Shrewsbury  could  ^be  reui« 
adyance  were  secured.*  PM»g«  of 

Leaving  Pomfret,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to 
Hull,  where  Stapleton  also  had  accomplished  his 
work  expeditiously.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
lie  separated  from  Aske  he  had  takai  a  position 
on  the  north  of  the  town.  There  was  a  private  huIL 
feud  between  Beverley  and  Hull,  His  men  were 
imruly,  and  eager  for  spoil ;  and  the  harbour  being 
full  of  shipping,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
prevented  them  from  sending  down  blazing  pitch 
barrels  with  the  tide  into  the  mid^  of  it,  and 
storming  the  walls  in  the 'smoke  and  confusion. 
Stapleton,  however,  wi»  a  resolute  man ;  he  was 
determined  that  the  cause  should  not' be  disgraced 
by  outrage,  and  he  enforced  discipline  by  aii  act 
of  salutary  severity.  Two  of  the  most  un- 
man^eable  of  his  followers  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  *A  Friar,' 
Stapleton  says,  ^  was  assigned  to  them,  that  they 
might  make  them  clean  to  G^od,'  and  they  ex- 
pected  nothing  but  death.  But  tlie  object  so  far 
was  only  to  terrify.  One  of  them,  *  a  sanctuary 
man,' was  tied  by  the  waist  with  a  rope,  and  trailed 
behind  a  boat  up  and  down  the  river^  and  l^e 
waterman  did  at  several  times  put  him  down  with 
the  oar  under  the  head.'  The  other  seeing  him, 
thought  also  to  be  so  handled;  'howbeit,  at  the 
request  of  honest  men,  and  being  a  housekeeper, 


*  Exarnmation  of  Sir  Thomas  Percj :  BolU  Home  MS. 
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Ch«  13*  he  was  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  and  both  were 

rZTs^.  hanished  the  host;  after  which  there  was  never 
spoil  more.'* 

In  the  town  there  was  mere  despondency, 
and  each  day  made  defence  more  difficult.  Bein- 
forcements  were  thronging  into  the  rebels'  camp ; 
the  harbour  was  at  their  mercy.  Constable  was 
for  holding  out  to  the  last,  and  then  cutting  his 
way  through.  Ellerkar  would  agree  to  surrender 
if  he  and  his  friend  might  be  spared  the  oath  and 

HnU  ror-   might  Icavc  the  county.     These  terms  were  ac- 

"°^*^     cepted,  and  on  Friday  Stapleton  occupied  HulL 
So  it  went  over  the  whole  north;  scarcely  one 
blow  was  struck  anywhere.     The  whole  popu- 
lation were  swept  along  in  the  general  current, 

Skipton     ^^d  Skipton  Castle  alone  in  Yorkshire  now  held 

^^^ifout  for  the  crown. 

*^'  With  the  defence  of  this  place  is  connected 

an  act  of  romantic  heroism  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

Bobert  Aske,  as  we  have  seen,  had  two  brothers, 
Christopher  and  John.  In  the  hot  struggle  the 
ties  of  blood  were  of  little  moment,  and  when  the 
West  Eiding  rose,  and  they  had  to  choose  the 
part  which  they  would  take,  Hhey  determined 
rather  to  be  hewn  in  gobbets  than  stain  their 
allegiance.'  Being  gallant  gentlemen,  instead  of 
flying  the  county,  they  made  their  way  with 
forty  of  their  retainers  to  their  cousin  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  and  with  him  threw  themselves 
into  Skipton.    The  aid  came  in  good  time;  for 

*  Stapleton's  Confession:  BoUs  Souse  MS,  A  2,  28. 
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the  day  after  their  arrival  the  earl's  whole  retinue  Ch.  13. 
rode  off  in  a  body  to  the  rebels,  leaving  him  but  ^^^  ,^^5 
a  mixed  household  of  some  eighty  people  to 
garrison  the  castle.  They  were  soon  surrounded; 
but  being  well  provisioned,  and  behind  strong 
stone  walls,  they  held  the  rebels  at  bay,  and  but 
for  an  unfortunate  accident  they  could  have  faced 
the  danger  with  cheerfulness.  But  unhappily 
the  earl's  family  were  in  the  heart  of  the  danger. 
Lady  Eleanor  Clifford,  Lord  Clifford's  young 
wife,  with  three  little  children  and  several  other 
ladies,  were  staying  when  the  insurrection  burst 
out,  at  Bolton  Abbey.  Perhaps  they  had  taken 
sanctuary  there ;  or  possibly  they  were  on  a  visit, 
and  were  cut  off  by  the  suddenness  of  the  rising. 
There,  however,  ten  miles  off  among  the  glens 
and  hills,  the  ladies  were,  and  on  the  third  day  of 
the  siege  notice  was  sent  to  the  earl  that  they 
should  be  held  as  hostages  for  his  submission. 
The  insurgents  threatened  that  the  day  following 
Lady  Eleanor  and  her  infant  son  and  daughters 
should  be  brought  up  in  front  of  a  storming 
party,  and  if  the  attack  again  failed,  they  would 
^violate  all  the  ladies,  and  enforce  them  with 
knaves'  under  the  walls.*  After  the  ferocious 
murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor,  no 
villany  was  impossible;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Catholic  rebellion  would  have  been  soiled  by  as 
deep  an  infamy  as  can  be  found  in  the  English 
annals  but  for  the  adventurous  courage  of  Chris- 


*  Examination  of  Chriatopher  Aske :    Bolls  Souse  MS.  firat 
1,840. 
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Ch.  13.  topher  Aske.    In  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  the 

UTiI^.  vicar  of  Skipton,  a  groom,  and  a  boy,  he  stole 

Octoberao.  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.     He  crossed 

pherAike  the  moors,  with  led  horses,   by  nhfirequented 

meMor  ^  paths^  and  he  ^  drew  such  a  draught,'  he  says,  that 

SS*^t-   ^®  conveyed  aU  the  said  ladies  through  the  com- 

"^*        mons  in  safety,  '  so  dose  and  clean^  that  the  same 

was  never  misiansted  nor  perceived  till  tiiey  were 

within  the  castle;'*  a  noble  exploit,  shining  on 

the  bypaths  of  history  like  a  rare  rich  flower. 

Proudly  the  little  garrison  looked  down,  when 

day  dawned,  from  the  battlements,  upon  the  fierce 

multitude  who  were  hbwlmg  below  in  baffled 

rage.     A  few  days  later,  as  if  in  scorn  of  their 

impotence,  the  same  gallant  gentleman  flung  open 

the  gates,  dropped  the  drawbridge,  and  rode  down 

in  fun  armour,  with  his  train,  to  the  market^foss 

at  Skipton^  and  there,  after  three  long  *  Oyez's,' 

he  read  aloud  the  king's  proclamation  in  the 

midst  of  the  crowd  ....  *  with  leisure  enough^' 

he  adds,  in  his  disdmnfiil  way  .  •  •  •  ^  and  that 

done,  he  returned  to  the  castle.' 

While  the  north  was  thus  in  foil  commotion 
the  government  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
meet  the  emergency.  The  king  had  at  first  in- 
tended to  repair  in  person  to  Lincolnshire.  He 
had  changed  his  mind  when  he  heard  of  SufiblFs 
rapid  success.f  But  Yorkshire  seemed  again  to 
require  his  presence.  The  levies  which  had  been 
sent  for  from  the   southern  counties  had  been 

*  Examination  of  Christopher  Ajike :    Bolls  Souse  M8,  first 
series,  840. 

t  Henry  YIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk :  Bolls  Sottss  MS, 
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countermanded,  but  were  recalled  within  a  few  Ch.  13. 
hours  of  the  first  order.     *  The  matter  hung  like  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
a  fever,  now  hot,  now  cold/     Bumours  took  the  October  20. 
place  of  intelligence.     Each  post  contradicted  the 
last,  and  for  several  days  there  was  no  certain 
news,  either  of  the  form  or  the  extent  of  the 
danger.      Lord  Shrewsbury  wrote  that  he  had 
thrown  his  outposts  forwards  to  the  Don;  but  he 
doubted  his  ability  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
river,  which  he  feared  the  rebek  would  attempt. 
He  was  still  underhanded,  and  entreated  assist- 
ance.    The  Eads  of  Butland  and  Huntingdon 
were  preparing  to  join  him;  but  the  reinforce^ 
ment  which  they  would  bring  was  altogether 
inadequate,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  thcTheDnke 
Marquis  of  Exeter  were  sent  down  to  add  the  "^f^ 
weight  of  their  names;  their  men  should  follow ^^^ 
as  they  could  be  raised.   Cromwell  was  collecting  rapport 
money  in  London.     The  subsidy  had  not  been  bury. 
paid  in;  large  sums  belonging  to  the  crown  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Aske  at  York,  and  the 
treasury  was  empty.     But  'benevolences'  were 
extorted  from  the  wealthy  London  clergy :  '  they 
could  not  help  in  their  persons,'  the  king  said, 
and  'they  must  show  their  good  will,  if  they  had 
any,' in  another  way.*  Loans  could  be  borrowed,  Thegomn- 
besides,  in  the  City;  the  royal  plate  could  go  to  ^S*** 
the  Mint;  the  crown  jewels,  if  necessary,  could "**"^* 
be  sold*     Henry,  more  than  any  of  the  council, 
now  comprehended  the  danger.     '  His  Majesty,' 
wrote   his    secretary  on  the  i8th   of   October, 

*  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell:  State  Fajper9,  vol.  L  p.  472. 
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Ch.  13.  ^  appeareth  to  fear  much  this  matter,  specially  if 
^^  ^  g^  he  should  want  money,  for  in  Lord  Darcy,  his 
October^.  Qracc  said,  he  had  no  great  hope/  Ten  thousand 
pounds  were  raised  in  two  days.  It  was  hut  a 
small  instabnent ;  hut  it  served  to  ^  stop  the  gap' 
for  the  moment.  Three  thousand  men,  with  six 
pieces  of  field  artillery,  were  sent  at  once  after 
Norfolk,  and  overtook  him  on  the  a4th  of  October 
at  Worksop. 

Norfolk,  it  was  clear,  had  gone  upon  the  ser- 
vice most  reluctantly.      He,   too,   had   deeper 
sympathy  with  the  movement  than  he  cared  to 
avow;  but,  even  from  those  very  sympathies,  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  be  chosen  to  suppress  it. 
The  rebels  professed  to  have  risen  in  defence  of 
the  nobility  and  the  Catholic  faith.    They  would 
have  to  fight  their  way  tlirough  an  army  led  by 
the  natural  head  of  the  party  which  they  desired 
Norfolk     to  serve.*   The  force  under  Shrewsbury  was  now 
^lewB-     at  Doncaster,  where,   on  the   a5th,  the  Duke 
5^  to"    joined  him.     The  town  was  in  their  hands,  and 
DonoMter,  ^^le  southem  end  of  the  bridge  had  been  fortified. 
The  autumn  rains  had  by  this  time  raised  the 
river,  securing  their  flank,  and  it  would  have  been 
di£Bicult  for  an  attacking  army  to  force  a  passage, 
even  with  great  advantage  of  numbers.     Their 
nnmben^    situation,  at  the  same  time,  was  most  precarious ; 
Sf^of  tS!^  of  the  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  Shrewsbury 
fidWit*^   had  written  to  Lord  Hussey,  he  had  not  been 
■■  '  ■  ""^  ■  ■  ■■^' 

*  The  Marqtds  of  Exeter,  who  was  joined  in  oommiesion  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  nefvr  passed  Newark.  He  seems  to  have 
been  recalled,  and  sent  down  into  Devonshire,  to  raise  the  musters 
in  bb  own  county. 
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able  to  raise  a  tenth;  and,  if  rumour  was  to  be  Ch.  13. 

believed,  the  loyalty  of  the  few  who  were  with T 

him  would  not  bear  too  severe  a  strain.     With  Oetobera^ 
Norfolk's  reinforcements,  the  whole  army  did  not, 
perhaps,  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  while  even 
these  were  divided;  detachments  were  scattered 
up  the  river  to  watch  and  guard  the  few  points 
at  which  it  might  be  passed.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  conduct  which  might  be  neces- 
sary could  only  be  determined  on  the  spot;  and 
the  king,  in  his  instructions,  left  a  wide  margin 
of  discretion  to  the  generals.*     He  had  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England  to  join  him  in  London,  and  he  intended 
to  appear  himself  at  their  head.     He  directed 
Norfolk,  therefore,  to  observe  the  greatest  caution ;  Heuy 
by  all  means  to  avoid  a  battle,  unless  with  a  cer-  S^^' 
tainty  of  victory;  and  'the  chances  of  war  being  ^^^^^'^^ 
80  uncertain,'  he  said,  '  many  times  devices  meant 
for  the  best  purpose  turning  to  evil  happs  and 
notable  misfortunes,'  he  advised  that  rather  than 
there  should  be  any  risk  incurred,  the  duke 
should  fall  back  on  the  line  of  the  Trent,  fortify  i^^^^^f 
Newark  and   Nottingham,   and  wait  his  ownw^.^Mger 
arrival;    'until,'   to  use  the   kings  own  words,  bMk  on  the 
'  with  our  army  royal,  which  we  do  put  in  readi-  when  the 
ness,  we   shall  repair  unto  you,   and  so  withj^j^^. 
God's  help  be  able  to  bear  down  the  traitors 
before  us;  yourselves    having  more  regard  to 
the  defence  of  us  and  of  your  natural  country 
than  to  any  dishonour  that  might  be  spoken  of 

*  State  Fa^^i^  toI.  i.  p.  493. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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Ch.  13.  such  retirement,  which  in  the  end  shall  prove 

aTTIsT  ^^r®  honourable  than  with  a  little  hasty  forward- 

Ootoberas,  ness  to  jeopard  both  our  honour  and  your  lives.' 

'For  we  assure  you/  he  said,  *we  would  neither 

adventure  you  our  cousin  of  Norfolk,  nor  you  our 

cousin  of  Shrewsbury,  or  other  our  good  and  true 

subjects,  in  such  sort  as  there  should  be  a  likeli- 

hood  of  wilful  casting  of  any  of  you  away  for  all  the 

lands  and  dominion  we  have  on  that  side  Trent/ 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  way  down,  had 

written  from  Welbeck,  '  all  desperately.'    By  any 

means  fair  or  foul,  he  had  said  that  he  would 

crush  the  rebels; 'he  would  esteem  no  promise 

that  he  would  make  to  them,  nor  think  his 

honour  touched  in  the  breach  of  the  same.'* 

And  he  To  this  Henry  replied,  '  Albeit  we  certainly 

SL^ui  to   know  that  ye  will  pretermit  none  occasion  where- 

^^j^    hi  by  policy  or  otherwise  ye  may  damage  our 

^^J^^^' enemies,  we  doubt  not,  again,  but  in  all  your 

"^^    proceedings  you  will  have  such  a  temperance  as 

our  honour  specially  shall  remain  untouched,  and 

yours  rather  increased,  than  by  the  certain  grant 

of  that  you  cannot  certainly  promise,  appear  in 

the  mouths  of  the  worst  men  anything  defaced.' 

rinaUy,  he  concluded,  'Whereas  you  desire  us, 

in  case  any  mischance  should  happen  unto  you, 

to  be   good  lord    unto  your  children,   surely, 

good  cousin,  albeit  we  trust  certainly  in  God 

that  no  such  thing  shall  fortune,  yet  we  would 

you  should  perfectly  know  that  if  God  should 

take  you  out  of  this  transitory  life   before  us, 

•  State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  519. 
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we  should  not  fail  so  to  remember  your  chil-  Ch.  13. 
dren,  being  your  lively  images,  and  in  such  wise       ^  ^ 
to  look  on  them  with  our  princely  favour  as  October. 
others  by  their  example  should  not  be  discou- 
raged to  follow  your  steps.'* 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self too  late  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Pomfret, 
sent  forward  Lancaster  Herald  with  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, and  with  directions  that  it  should  be 
read  at  the  market  cross.f     The  herald  started  Satnrdfty, 
on  his  perilous  adventure  *in  his  king's  coat  of  ^ 
arms/     As  he  approached  Pomfret  he  overtook  LancMter 
crowds  of  the  country  people  upon  the  road,  who  sent  to 
in  answer  to  his  questions  told  him  that  they^^"^^^ 
were  in  arms  to  defend  Holy  Church,   which 
wicked  men  were  destroying.     They  and  their 
cattle  too,  their  burials  and  their  weddings,  were 
to  be  taxed,   and  they  would  not  endure  it. 
He  informed  them  that  they  were  all  imposed 
upon.     Neither  the  king  nor  the  council  had 
ever  thought  of  any  such   measures;   and  the 


•  BtaU   Papert,  voL  L  p. 

495- 

t  This  paiiicnlar  proclamation 

-—the  8ain%  apparently,  which 
was  read  by  Christopher  Aake  at 
Skipton — ^I  have  been  unable  to 
find.  That  which  is  printed  in 
the  State  Papers  from  the  Bolls 
Honse  Records,  belongs  to  the 
following  month.  The  contents 
of  the  first,  however,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  description  of  it 
by  Bobert  Aske,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  companion  proclama- 
tion issued  in  LineolniAiire.     It 


stated  briefly  that  the  insurrection 
was  caused  by  forged  stories ;  that 
the  king  had  no  thought  of  sup- 
pressing parish  churches,  or  tax- 
ing food  or  cattle.  The  abbeys 
had  been  dissolved  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  consequence  of  tiieir 
notorious  vice  and  profligacy. 
The  people,  therefore,  were  com- 
manded to  return  to  tiieir  homes, 
at  their  peril.  The  commotion 
in  Lincolnshire  was  put  down. 
The  king  was  advancing  in  per- 
son to  put  them  down  also,  if 
they  continued  disobedient. 

12 
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Oh.  13.  people,  he  said,  seemed  ready  to  listen,  'being 

^^  ^       weary  of  their  lives.'     Lies,  happily,  are  canker- 

Sat^ay/  worms,  and  spoil  all  causes,  good  or  bad,  which 

'  admit  their  company,  as  those  who  had  spread 

these  stories  discovered  to  their  cost  when  the 

truth  became  generally  known. 

Lancaster  Herald,  however,  coxdd  do  little; 
he  found  the  town  swarming  with  armed  men, 
eager  and  furious.  He  was  arrested  before  he  was 
able  to  unroll  his  parchment,  and  presently  a 
message  from  the  castle  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  *  the  great  captain.' 
HeiBintro-       ^  As  I  entered  into  the  first  ward,'  he  said, 
i^eoai^e,  *  there  I  found   many  in  harness,  very  cruel 
fellows,  and  a  porter  with  a  white  staff  in  his 
hand;  and  at  the  two  other  ward  gates  a  porter 
with  his  staff,  accompanied  with  harnessed  men* 
I  was  brought  into  the  hall,  which  I  found  ftdl 
of  people ;  and  there  I  was  commanded  to  tarry 
till  the  traitorous  captain's  pleasure  was  known. 
In  that  space  I  stood  up  at  the  high  table  in  the 
hall,  and  there  shewed  to  the  people  the  cause  of 
my  coming  and  the  effect  of  the  proclamation ; 
and  in  doing  the  same  the  said  Aske  sent  for  me 
into  his  chamber,  there  keeping  his  port  and  coun- 
tenance as  though  he  had  been  a  great  prince.' 
Where  Be         The  Ajchbishop  of  York,   Lord  Darcy,  Sir 
^*^'"*  Eobert  Constable,  Mr.  Magnus,  Sir  Christopher 
with  Aike.  Danby^  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  in  the 
room.     As  the  herald  entered,  Aske  rose,  and, 
^with  a  cruel  and  inestimable  proud  countenance, 
stretched  himself  and  took  the  hearing  of  the 
tale.'    When  it  was  declared  to  him,  he  requested 


Pomfret  CasUe. 
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to  see  the  proclamation,  took  it,  and  read  it  Ch.  13. 
openly  without  reverence  to  any  person;  he  then  ^^  ^  ^ 
said  he  need  call  no  council,  he  would  give  an  Satwday, 

"  Octobers  L 

answer  of  his  own  wit  himself. 

^  Standing  in  the  highest  place  in  the  cham- 
ber, taking  the  high  estate  upon  him,  ^  Herald,' 
he  replied,  ^  as  a  messenger  you  are  welcome  to 
me  and  all  my  company,  intending  as  I  do.  And 
as  for  the  proclamation  sent  from  the  lords  from 
whom  you  come,  it  shall  not  be  read  at  the 
market  oross,*  nor  in  no  place  amongst  my 
people  which  be  under  my  guiding.' ' 

He  spoke  of  his  intentions;  the  herald  en- 
quired what  they  were.     He  said  *  he  would  go  A«ke  inu 
to  London,  he  and  his  company,  of  pilgrimage  don  uidn- 
to  the  King's  Highness,  and  there  to  have  all  the^j^^^ 
vile  blood  of  his  council  put  from  him,  and  all  ^^'*^™'* 
the  noble  blood  set  up  again ;  and  also  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  his  laws  to  be  kept,  and  full  resti- 
tution to  Christ's  Church  of  all  wrongs  done 
unto  it;  and  also  the  commonalty  to  be  used  as 
they  should  be.'     ^  And  he  bade  me  trust  to  this,' 
the  herald  said,  *  for  he  would  die  for  it.' 

Lancaster  begged  for  that  answer  in  writing. 
*With  a  good  wiU,'  Aske  replied;  'and  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  bill,  and  with  a  proud  voice  said, 
*  This  is  mine  act,  whosoever  say  to  the  contrary. 


*  In  explanation  of  hit  refnaal, 
Aske  said  afterwards  that  it  was 
for  two  causes :  first,  that  if  the 
herald  should  have  declared  to 
the  people  h j  prodamaiion  that 
the  commons  in  Lincolnshire 
were  gone  to  their  homes,  they 


would  have  killed  him;  secondly, 
that  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  same  proclamation  neither 
of  pardon  nor  of  the  demands 
which  were  the  causes  of  their 
assembly.  —  Aske's  Narrative: 
EolU  Mouse  MS.  A  2,  28. 
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Ch.  13.  I  mean  no  harm  to  the  king's  person,  but  to  see 
aTTTT  reformation;  I  will  die  in  the  quarrel,  and  my 
Ootoberai.  people  with  me.' ' 

Lancaster  again  entreated  on  his  knees  that 
he  might  read  the  proclamation.     On  his  life  he 
should  not,  Aske  answered ;  he  might  come  and 
go  at  his  pleasure,  and  if  Shrewsbury  desired  an 
interview  with  the  Pomfret  council,  a  safe  con- 
duct  was  at  his  service;  but  he  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  put  in  the  people's  heads  which 
might  divert  them  from  their  purpose.     'CJom- 
mend  me  to  the  lords/  he  said  at  parting,  ^  and 
tell  them  it  were  meet  they  were  with  me,  for 
that  I  do  is  for  all  their  wealths.'* 
Thegafchw-        By  this  time  the  powers  of  all  the   great 
n^mV«^*  families,  except  the  Cliffords,  the  Dacres,  and  the 
Pomfret.    Musgraves,  had  come  in  to  the  confederacy.     Six 
peers,  or  eldest  sons  of  peers,  were  willingly  or 
unwillingly  with  Aske  at  Pomfret.     Lord  West* 
-  moreland  was  represented  by  Lord  Neville.     Lord 
Latimer  was  present  in  person,  and  with  him 
Lord  Darcy,  Lord  Lumley,  Lord  Scrope,  Lord 
Conyers.     Besides  these,  were  the  Constables  of 
Elamborough,  the  Tempests  from  Durham,  the 
Boweses,  the  Everses,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Strang- 
wayses,  young  EUerkar  of  Ellerkar,  the  Danbys, 
St.  Johns,  Buhners,  Mallorys,Lascelleses,Nortons, 
Moncktons,   Gowers,    Lrgoldsbys:    we  scarcely 
miss  a  single   name    famous  in  Border  story. 
Such  a  gathering  had  not  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  grandfathers  of  these  same  men  fought 

*  Lancaster  Herald's  Heport :    State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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on  Towton  Moor,  and  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  Ch.  13. 
fiaded  before  *  the  summer  sun  of  York/    Were  7777^ 

▲.D.  1530. 

their  descendants,  in  another  bloody  battle,  to  seat  October  ^5. 
a  fresh  Flantagenet  on  Edward's  throne?  No 
such  aim  had  as  yet  risen  consciously  into  form; 
but  civil  wars  have  strange  issues — a  scion  of  the 
old  house  was  perhaps  dreaming,  beyond  the  sea, 
of  a  new  and  better-omened  union;  a  prince  of 
the  pure  blood  might  marry  the  Princess  Mary, 
restored  to  her  legitimate  inheritance.  Of  all  the 
natural  chiefs  of  the  north  who  were  in  the  power 
of  the  insurgents.  Lord  Northumberland  only  was 
absent.  On  the  first  summons  he  was  spared  for 
his  iUness ;  a  second  deputation  ordered  him  to 
commit  his  powers,  as  the  leader  of  his  clan,  to 
his  brothers.  But  the  brave  Percy  chose  to  die  Loyaitjof 
as  he  had  lived.  '  At  that  time  and  at  all  other  ^•J"^  <>^ 
times,  the  earl  was  very  earnest  against  the  com*  berUnd. 
mons  in  the  king's  behalf  and  the  lord  privy 
seal's.'  He  lay  in  his  bed  resolute  in  loyalty. 
The  crowd  yelled  before  the  castle,  ^  Strike  off  Us 
head,  and  make  Sir  Thomas  Percy  earl.'  ^  I  can 
die  but  once,'  he  said;  *let  them  do  it;  it  will 
rid  me  of  my  pain.'  *  And  therewith  the  earl  fell 
weeping,  ever  wishing  himself  out  of  the  world.'* 
They  left  him  to  nature  and  to  death,  which 
was  waiting  at  his  doors.  The  word  went  now  Theinanr. 
through  the  army,  *  Every  man  to  Doncaster.'^,^^ 

-  Doneaster. 


*  Stapleton's  Confession  : 
J2oZ2t  J7btM0  MS.  A  2,  28. 
Does  ibis  Bolifcary  and  toaching 
fkithfolnen,  I  am  obliged  to 
aak,    appear    as    if    Northum- 


berland believed  that  fbor 
months  before  the  king  and 
Cromwell  had  slandered  and 
murdered  the  woman  whom  he 
had  onoe  loved  P 
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Ch.  13.  There  lay  Slirewsbtuy   and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
'      77  folk,   with  a  small  handful  of  disaffected  men 
Ootoberii5.  between  themselves  and  London,  to  which  they 
were  going. 

They  marched  from  Pomfret  in  three  divisions. 
Sir  Thomas  Percy  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men,  carried  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  the 
second  division,  over  ten  thousand  strong,  were 
the  musters  of  Holderness  and  the  West 
Biding,  with  Aske  himself  and  Lord  Darcy. 
The  rear  was  a  magnificent  body  of  twelve 
thousand  horse,  all  in  armour:  the  knights, 
esquires,  and  yeomen  of  Bichmondshire  and  Dur- 
ham.* 

In  this  order  they  came  down  to  the  Don, 

where  their  advanced  posts  were  already  stationed, 

and  deployed  along  the  banks  from  Ferrybridgef 

to  Doncaster. 

Disaffee-  -^  ^^^P  rivcr,  heavHy  swollen,  divided  them 

lojaUra^  ^^^  *^®  royal  army;  but  they  were  assured  by 

spies  that  the  water  was  the  only  obstacle  which 

prevented  the  loyalists  from  deserting  to  them.^ 

There  were  traitors  in  London  who  kept  them 


•  '  We  were  30,000  men,  as 
tall  men,  well  honed,  and  well 
appointed  as  any  men  oonld  be.' 
---Statement  of  Sir  Mannadake 
Constable:  M8.  State  Taper 
Office,  All  the  best  eridenee 
giyes  this  number. 

t  Not  the  place  now  known 
nnder  this  name — ^bat  a  bridge 
over  the  Don  three  or  four  miles 
aboye  Doncaster. 

X  So  Aske  states. — ^Examina- 
tion:  BolU  Mouse  MS,,  first 


series,  838.  Lord  Darcy  went 
further.  '  K  he  had  chosen,'  he 
said, '  he  oonld  have  fought  Lord 
Shrewsbury  with  his  own  men, 
and  brought  never  a  man  of  the 
northmen  with  him.'  Somerset 
Herald,  on  the  other  hand,  said, 
that  the  rumour  of  disafPection 
was  a  feint.  '  One  thing  I  am 
sure  of^*  he  told  Lord  Darcy,'there 
never  were  men  more  desirous  to 
fight  with  men  than  ours  to  fight 
with  you.' — Bolls  House  M8, 
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informed  of  Henry's  movements,  and  even  of  the  Ch.  13. 
resolutions  at  the  council  board.*     They  knew  7 

that  if  they  could  dispose  of  the  one  small  body  Octoberaj. 
in  their  front,  no  other  force  was  as  yet  in  the  tion  that 
field  which  could  oppose  or  even  delay  their  K^oik**^ 
march.     They  had  even  persuaded  themselves  ^y^**''* 
that,  on  the  mere  display  of  their  strength,  the 
Duke  of   Norfolk  must  either  retire  or  would 
himself  come  over  to  their  side. 

Norfolk,  however,  who  had  but  reached  Don- 
caster  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  lay  still,  and 
as  yet  showed  no  sign  of  moving.  If  they  in- 
tended to  pass,  they  must  force  the  bridge.  Ap- 
parently they  must  fight  a  battle;  and  at  this 
extremity  they  hesitated.  Their  professed  inten-  ^^^y^^ 
tion  was  no  more  than  an  armed  demonstration.  i?^«^»» » 

duappoint- 

They  were  ready  to  fight  ;t  but  in  fighting  they  «d. 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  pretence  that  they 
were  loyal  subjects.  They  desired  to  free  the 
king  from  plebeian  advisers,  and  restore  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nobles.  It  was  embarrassing  to 
commence  with  defeating  an  army  led  by  four 
peers  of  the  purest  blood  in  England.  | 

For  two  days  the  armies  lay  watching  each  wednea- 

day,  Oeto- 

t  •  I  saw  neither  gentlemen  ^'  ^^y 

•11-  7  J  A  Thursday, 
nor  commons  wilhng  to  depart,  Octohera^. 
but  to  proceed  in  the  quarrel; 
yea,  and  that  to  the  death.  If 
I  should  say  otherwise,  I  lie.' 
—  Aske's  Examination:  BolU 
Souse  M8. 

%  Rutland  and  Huntingdon 
were  in  Shrewsbury's  camp  by 
this  timd. 


*  '  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable 
did  say,  if  there  had  been  a 
battle,  the  southern  men  would 
not  hare  fought.  Htf  knew 
that  eveiy  third  man  was  theirs. 
Further,  he  said  the  king  and 
his  council  determined  nothing 
but  they  had  knowledge  before 
my  lord  of  Norfolk  gave  them 
knowledge.' — ^Earl  of  Oxford  to 
Cromwell :  M8.  State  Paper 
Qfflce. 
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Ch.  13.  other.*  Parties  of  clergy  were  busy  up  and  down 
^[]~T"  the  rebel  host,  urging  an  advance,  protesting  that 
Octoberas.  if  they  hesitated  the  cause  was  lost;  but  their 
of  the  overwhelming  strength  seems  to  have  persuaded 
ad^oe.  the  leaders  that  their  cause,  so  far  from  being 
lost,  was  won  already,  and  that  there  was  no  need 
of  violence. 

On  the  25th  Lancaster  Herald  came  across  to 
desire,  in  Norfolk's  name,  that  four  of  them  would 
hold  an  interview  with  him,  under  a  safe  conduct, 
in  Doncaster,  and  explain  their  objects.  Aske 
replied  by  a  counter  oflTer,  that  eight  or  twelve 
principal  persons  on  both  sides  should  hold  a 
conference  on  Doncaster  bridge. 

Both  proposals  werie  rejected;  the  duke  said 
that  he  should  remain  in  his  lines,  and  receive  their 
attack  whenever  they  dared  to  make  it.f  There 
Couiieu  of  was  a  pause.  Aske  called  a  council  of  war;  and 
^^'  '  tiie  lords ' — or  perhaps  Lord  Darcy-^knowing 
that  in  rebellions  half  measures  are  suicide,  voted 
for  an  immediate  onset.     Aske  himself  was  of 


•  '  They  wished/  said  Sir 
Marmadake  Constahle,  'the  king 
had  sent  some  yoanger  lords  to 
fight  with  them  than  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  and  my  lord  of  Shrews- 
bury. No  lord  in  England 
would  have  stayed  them  but  my 
lord  of  Norfolk.*— Earl  of  Ox- 
ford to  Cromwell :  M8.  State 
Paper  Office. 

t  The  chroniders  tell  a  stoiy 
of  a  miraculous  fall  of  ram,  which 
raised  the  river  the  day  before 
the  battle  was  to  have  been 
fought,  and  which  was  beUeved 
by  botJi  sides  to  have  been  an 


interference  of  Providenoe,  Car- 
dinal Pole  also  mentions  the 
same  iact  of  the  rain,  and  is 
bitter  at  the  superstitions  of  his 
fi:iends  ;*j^id  yet»  in  the  multi- 
tude o£  ^positions  which  exist, 
made  by  persons  present,  and 
containing  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  what  took  place,*  there 
is  no  hint  of  anythmg  of  the 
kind.  The  waters  had  been  high 
for  several  days,  and  the  cause 
of  the  unbloody  termination  of 
the  crisis  was  more  creditable  to 
the  rebel  leaders. 


Doncasier. 
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a  different  opinion.   Norfolk  did  not  wholly  reftise  Ch.  13.* 
negotiation;  one  other  attempt  might  at  least  he^^      . 
made  to  avoid  hloodshed.     '  The  duke/  he  said,  Octoberas. 
in  his  account  of  his  conduct,  '  neither  of  those  timni  nego- 
days  had  above  six  or  eight  thousand  men,  while      ^^ 
we  were  nigh  thirty  thousand  at  the  least ;  but 
we  considered  that  if  battle  had  been  given,  if  the 
duke  had  obtained  the  victory,  all  the  knights, 
esquires,  and  all  others  of  those  parts  had  been 
attainted,  slain,  and  undone  for  the  Scots  and  the 
enemies  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  other  part,  if 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Earl  of  Butland,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the 
Lord  Talbot,  and  ot^^ers,  had  been  slain,  what 
great  captains,  councillors,  noble  blood,  persons 
dread  in  foreign  reahns,  and  Catholic  knights 
had  wanted  and  been  lost.     What  displeasure 
should  this  have  been  to  the  king's  public  wealth, 
and  what  comfort  to  the  antient  enemies  of  the- 
realm.     It  was  considered  also  what  honour  the 
north  parts  had  attained  by  the  said  duke;  how 
Jie  was  beloved  for  his  activity  and  fortune.'* 

If  a  battle  was  to  be  avoided  nevertheless,  no  commift- 
time  was  to  be  lost,  for  skirmishing  parties  were  ^^^e 
crossinfi;  the  river  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ^^^  "* 

o  ^  »  aent  into 

accident  might  at  any  moment  bring  on  a  general  Donoaater. 
engagement.     Aske  had  gained  his  point  at  the 
council ;  he  signified  his  desire  for  a  further  parley. 


*  Second  Ezaminatioii  of  Ro- 
bert Anke :  Bolls  Souse  M8. 
first  aeries,  838.  It  is  true  thftt 
this  is  the  stoiy  of  Aske  himself, 
and  was  told  when,  after  fresh 
treason,  he  was  on  trial  for  his 


life.  Bat  his  bearing  at  no  time 
was  that  of  a  man  who  would 
stoop  to  a  lie.  Life  compara- 
tively was  of  small  moment  to 
him. 
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Ch.  13.  and  on  Thursday  afternoon,  after  an  exchange  of 
^  ^  ^   g  hostages,  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  Sir  Balph  EUerkar, 
October «6.  Sir  Kobert  Chaloner,   and  Sir  Eobert  Bowes* 
crossed  to  the  royal  camp  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  duke  to  agree  to  the  open  conference  on 
Oonditioni  the  bridge.!    The  conditions  on  which  they  would 
^^beis  consent  to  admit  even  this  first  slight  concession 
wiu  tPBtt.  ^gj.^  already  those  of  conquerors.     A  preliminary 
promise  must  be  made  by  the  duke  that  all 
persons  who,  in  heart,  word,  or  deed,  had  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection,  should  have  free  pardon 
for  life,  lands,  and  goods;  that  neither  in  the 
pardon  nor  in  the  public  records  of  the  reakn 
should  they  be  described  as  traitors.     The  duke 
must  explain  ftirther  the  extent  of  his  powers  to 
treat.     If  '  the  captain'  was  to  be  present  on  the 
bridge,  he  must  state  what  hostages  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  for  the  security  of  so  great  a  person ; 
and  as  Bichard  Cromwell  was  supposed  to  be 
with  the  king's  army,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
kin  should  be  admitted  among  the  delegates.     If 
these  terms  were  allowed,  the  conference  should  take 
place,  and  the  objects  of  the  insurrection  might  be 
explained  in  full  for  the  duke  to  judge  of  them.J 


*  Uncle  of  Maijoiy,  after- 
wardB  wife  of  John  Knox.  Mar- 
jory's mother,Elizabeth,to  whom 
BO  many  of  Knox's  letters  were 
addressed,  was  an  Aske,  hut  she 
was  not  apparently  one  of  the 
Anghton  fiunily. 

t  Aske's  Narratiye:  Soils 
Souse  M8.  A  2,  28. 

)  Instructions  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hilton  and  his  Companions : 
BolU  House  M8. 


There  are  many  groups  of 
'articles'  among  the  Records. 
Each  focus  of  tiie  insurrectioii 
had  its  separate  form ;  and  com- 
ing to  light  one  hy  one,  they 
have  created  much  confusion.  I 
have  thought  it  well,  therefore, 
to  print  in  full,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hilton's  instructions,  a  list,  the 
most  explicit,  as  weJl  as  most 
authentic,  which  is  extant 

'  I.  Touching  our  faith,  to  hare 


Tie  Doncaster  Articles. 
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Hilton  and  his  companions  remained  for  the  Ch.  13. 
night  in  Doncaster.     In  the  morning  they  re-  ^^^  ^  ^ 


turned  with  a  favourable  answer. 


After  dinner  ^^^y»^ 

October  90. 


tbe  heroBifls  of  Luther,  'WiekHffe, 
H1188,  Mekncthon,  (Eoolampa- 
difu,  Baoer'e  Ckn^esno  Oerma^ 
mcot  Apologia  MelanetkonU, 
the  works  of  Tyndal,  of  Bames, 
of  Manhal,  Baskall,  St  Ger- 
main, and  Bocli  other  heresies  of 
Anabaptists,  clearly  within  this 
reafan  to  be  annulled  and  de- 
stroyed. 

'n.  To  hare  the  supreme 
head,  touching  cura  ammO' 
rum,  to  be  reserved  unto  the  see 
of  Rome,  as  before  it  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  be,  and  to  have  the 
oonseeration  of  the  bishops  firom 
him,  without  any  first-fruits  or 
pensions  to  him  to  be  paid  out 
of  this  realm ;  or  else  a  pension 
reasonable  for  the  outward  de- 
fence of  our  fidth. 

'IIL  We  humbly  beseech  our 
most  dread  sovereign  lord  that 
the  Lady  Mary  may  be  made  le- 
gitimate, and  the  fonner  statute 
therein  annulled^  for  the  danger 
if  the  title  might  incur  to  the 
crown  of  Scotknd.  This  to  be 
in  parliament. 

'  lY.  To  have  the  abbeys  sup- 
pressed to  be  restored — houses, 
lands,  and  goods. 

«y.  To  hare  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  clearly  discharged, 
unless  the  dergy  will  of  them- 
selves grant  a  rent-charge  in 
penally  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  crown. 

•VI.  To  have  the  friars  ob- 
sorvsnts  restored  unto  their 
houses  again. 

*YIL  To  have  the  heretics. 


bishops  and  temporals,  and  their 
aect,  to  have  condign  punish- 
ment by  fire,  or  such  other;  or 
else  to  try  the  quarrel  with  us 
and  our  partakers  in  battle. 

'YIIL  To  have  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  Sir  Sichard  Sich  to  have 
condign  punishment  as  subverten 
of  the  good  laws  of  this  realm, 
and  maintainers  of  the  false  sect 
of  these  heretios,  and  first  inven- 
tors and  bringers  in  of  them. 

'IX.  That  the  lands  in  West- 
moreland, Cumberknd,  Kendal, 
Fumess,  the  abbey  lands  in 
Massamshire,  Kirkbyshire,  and 
Netherdale,  may  be  by  tenant 
right,  and  the  lord  to  have  at 
every  change  two  years'  rent  for 
gressam  [the  fine  paid  on  renewal 
of  a  lease;  the  term  is,  I  be« 
lieve,  still  in  use  in  Scotland], 
and  no  more,  according  to  the 
grant  now  made  by  the  lords  to 
the  conmions  there  under  their 
seal ;  and  this  to  be  done  by  act 
of  parliament 

*  X.  The  statute  of  hand-guns 
and  cross-bows  to  be  repealed, 
and  the  penalties  thereof,  unlesa 
it  be  on  tiie  king's  forest  or  park, 
for  the  killing  of  lus  Qraoe's 
deer,  red  or  fiUlow. 

'XL,  That  Doctor  Legh  and 
Doctor  Layton  may  have  condign 
punishment  for  their  extortions 
in  the  time  of  visitation,  as 
bribes  of  nuns,  religious  houses, 
forty  pounds,  twenty  pounds, 
and  so  to  ^— »  leases  under  one 
common  seal,  bribes  by   them 
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Ch.  13.  the  same  four  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  Lords 

^  Latimer,  Lumley,  Darcy,  Sir  Eobert  Constable, 

Friday,    and  Sir  John  Bulmer,    went  down  npon  the 

*  bridge.     They  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of 


taken,  and  other  their  abomina- 
ble aets  by  them  committed  and 
done. 

'  Xn.  Befltoration  for  the  elec- 
tion of  hnights  of  shires  and 
burgesses,  and  for  the  nses 
among  the  lords  in  the  parlia- 
ment house,  after  their  antient 
custom. 

'  XIII.  Statutes  for  endosures 
and  intakes  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  that  all  intakes  and 
enclosures  since  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  be 
pulled  down,  except  on  moun- 
tains, forests,  or  parks. 

<  XIY.  To  be  discharged  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  taxes  now  granted 
by  act  of  parliament. 

'  XY.  To  have  the  parliament 
in  a  convenient  place  at  Not- 
tingham or  York,  and  the  same 
shmily  summoned. 

<  XYI.  The  statute  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  crown  by  will, 
that  the  same  be  annulled  and 
repealed. 

'XYIL  That  it  be  enacted  by 
act  of  parliament  that  all  re- 
cognizances, statutes,  penalties 
under  forfeit,  during  the  time  of 
this  commotion,  may  be  pardoned 
and  discharged,  as  well  against 
the  king  as  strangers. 

•XYIII.  That  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  the  Church  be 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament; 
and  priests  not  to  suffer  by  the 
sword  unless  they  be  degraded. 
A  man  to  be  saved  by  his  book; 
sanctuary  to  save  a  man  for  all 


cases  in  extreme  need;  and  the 
Church  for  forty  days,  and  fhr- 
ther,  according  to  the  laws  as 
they  were  used  in  the  beginning 
of  this  king's  days. 

'XIX.  The  liberties  of  the 
Church  to  have  their  old  customs, 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Dms 
ham,  Beverley,  Bipon,  St.  Peter'a 
at  York,  and  such  other,  by  act 
of  parliament. 

'XX.  To  have  the  Statute  of 
Uses  repealed. 

*XXI.  That  the  statutes  of 
treasons  for  words  and  such  like* 
made  since  anno  21  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  that  now  is,  be  in 
like  wise  repealed. 

'XXIL  That  the  common 
laws  may  have  place,  as  was  used 
in  the  beginning  of  your  Grace's 
reign;  and  that  all  injimctions 
may  be  clearly  decreed,  and  not 
to  be  granted  unless  the  matter 
be  heard  and  determined  in 
Chancery. 

'  XXin.  That  no  man,  upon 
subposnaa  ieoia  Trent  north,  ap- 
pear but  at  York,  or  by  attorney, 
unless  it  be  upon  psin  of  alle- 
giance, or  for  like  matters  con- 
cerning the  king. 

'XXIV.  A  remedy  against 
escheators  for  finding  of  false 
offices,  and  extortionate  fees- 
taking,  which  be  not  holden  of 
the  king,  and  against  the  pro- 
moters thereof 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  arti- 
cles will  show  that  they  are  the 
work  of  many  hands,   and  of 
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knights  and  noblemen    from  Norfolk's  army;  Ch.  13. 
Bobert  Aske  remaining  on  the  bank  of  the  Don,  ^^      1^ 
*the  whole  host  standing  with  him  in  Perfect  octo^i6 
array.**     The  conference  lasted  till  the  October  Confewnce 
day  had  closed  in  darkness.     What  destinies  did  bridge  at 
not  hang  npon  its  issue?    The  insurgents  it  is  ^^^*'*®*'^- 
likely  might  have  forced  the  passage  of  the  river; 
and  although  the  river  of  time  was  running  with 
too  fuU  a  current  for  them  or  any  man  to  have 
stayed  its  course,  yet  they  might  have  stained 
its  waters  with  streams  of  English  blood;  the 
sunrise  of  the  Beformation  might  have  been 
veiled  in  storms;  and  victory,  when  it  came  at 
last,   have   shone   over    gory  battle-fields    and 
mangled  ruins. 

Such  was  not  the  destiny  appointed  for  Eng- 
land. The  insurgents  were  deceived  by  their 
strength.  They  believed  themselves  irresistible, 
and  like  many  others  who  have  played  at  re* 
volutionis,  dreamt  that  they  could  afibrd  to  be 
moderate. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Bobert  Bowes  and  Sir  Robert 
Sir  Balph  EUerkar    should    carry  the  articles  sir  Baiph 
to  the  king;  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should o^^^e 
escort  them  in  person,  and  intercede  for  their  Jjf^^^ 
favourable  hearing.      Meanwhile,  and  till  the*<**^®^^8- 


many  fpirits.  Bepresentatiyes 
of  each  of  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  the  insurrection  oon- 
trlbated  their  grieyanoes;  wise 
and  foolish,  jnst  and  uijast  de- 
mands were  strong  together  in 
the  haste  of  the  moment. 
Tor  the  original  of  this  re- 


markable document,  see  Instruc- 
tions to  Sir  Thomas  Hilton, 
MisceUaneoos  Depositions  on 
the  Bebellion:  EolU  Souse 
MS. 

*  Aske's    Narratiye :    Bolls 
House  M8. 
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Ch.  13.  king's  reply  was  known,  there   should  be   an 
TTTTI^  armistice.     The  musters  on  both  sides  should  be 
Octoberi6.  disbanded — ^neither  party  should  *  innovate*  upon 
the  status  in  quo. 

The  loyalists  and  the  rebels  alike  expected 
to  gain  by  delay.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  daily  pouring  in  to  Aske,  ftJl  of 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  promises  of  help.* 
He  had  leisure  to  organize  the  vast  force  of  which 
the  command  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  to  com- 
municate with  the  Emperor  or  with  the  regent's 
court  at  Brussels,  and  to  establish  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  southern  counties. 
Both  par-  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  escaped  an  immediate 
toJS^*  danger;  agreeing  in  heart  with  the  general 
deUy.  objects  of  the  rising,  he  trusted  that  the  peti- 
tion, supported  by  the  formidable  report  which 
he  would  carry  up  with  him,  might  bring  the 
king  to  consent  to  a  partial  reaction ;  if  not  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Pope,  at  least  to  sacrifice  Crom- 
well and  the  heretical  bishops. 

The  weight  of  the  crisis  now  rested  on  Henry 
himself.  Cromwell  was  powerless  where  his  own 
person  was  the  subject  of  contention.  He  had  no 
friends — or  none  whose  connexion  with  him  did 
not  increase  his  danger — ^while  by  his  enemies  he 
was  hated  as  an  incarnation  of  Satan.  He  left 
his  cause  in  the  king's  hands,  to  be  supported  or 
allowed  to  fall. 

But  the  Tudor  princes  were  invariably  most 
calm  when    those    around    them  were    panic- 

*  Lord  Darcy  to  Somerset  Herald :  BolU  Mouse  MS, 
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stricken.     From  the  moment  that  the  real  danger  Ch.  13. 

was  known,  the  kinef  s  own  hand  was  on  the  hehn  7 

o  ^^j),  1530, 

— ^his  own  voice  was  heard  dictating  his  orders.  NoTembcr. 
Lincokishire  had  again  become  menacing,  and 
SnjSblk  had  written  despairing  letters ;  the  king 
told  him  *  not  to  be  firightened  at  his  shadow.'* 
The  reactionary  members   of  the  council  hadAdTioeor 
su^ested   a    call  of   parliament,    and    a    pro- cooneiUo 
clamation  that  if  any  of  the  king's  subjects  ^'^•^^ 
could  prove  the  late  measures  of  the  government 
to  be  against  the  laws  of  God  or  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth,  these  measures  should  be 
undone.  They  had  begged,  Airther,  that  his  High- 
ness would  invite  all  persons  who  had  complaints 
against  Cromwell  and  the  bishops  to  come  for- 
ward with  their  proofs,  and  would  give  a  promise 
that  if  the  charges  could  be  substantiated,  they 
should  be  proceeded  against  and  punished.!     At 
such  a  crisis  the  king  refused  either  to  call  awuehhe 
parliament  to  embarrass  his  hands,  or  to  invite  no^ 
his  subjects  to  argue  against  his  policy.     'He 
dared  rather  to  testify  that  there  never  were  in 
any  of  his  predecessors'  days  so  many  wholesome, 
commodious,  and  beneficial  acts  made  for  the 
commonwealth:    for    those    who    were    named 
subverters  of  God's  laws  he  did  take  and  repute 
them  to  be  just  and  true  executors  of  God's  laws.' 
If  any  one  could  duly  prove  to  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  duly  punished.     '  But  in  case,'  he  said, 

•  Bichazd  Cromwell  to  Lord  Cromwell:  M8.  8taie  Paper 
Office,  second  series,  vol.  vii. 

t  Deyioee  for  the  Qoietbg  of  the  North :  RolU  JSaiue  M8. 
first  series,  606. 
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Ch.  13.  4t  be  but  a  false  and  untrue  report  (as  we 

^  ^  ^  ^  verily  think  it  is),  then  it  were  as  meet,  and 

November,  gtandeth  as  well  with  justice  that  thej  should 

have  the  self-same  punishment  which  wrongfully 

hath  objected  this  to  them  that  they  should  have 

had  if  they  deserved  it-'* 

On  the  29th  of  October  he  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  off  from  London;  circulars  had  gone 
out  to  the  mayors  of  the  towns  informing  them 
of  his  purpose,  and  directing  them  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  night  and  day,t  when  Norfolk  reached 
Not.  I.   the  court  with  the  two  messengers. 

Henry  received  them  graciously.  Instead  of 
sending  them  back  with  an  immediate  answer, 
Theinsor-  he  detained  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  that 
M^eewT  interval  gained  them  wholly  over  to  himself. 
£!l^urt.^^  With  their  advice  and  assistance  he  sent  private 
The  king  letters  among  the  insurgent  leaders.  To  Lord 
^te  letters  Latimer  and  the  other  nobles  he  represented  the 
a^d  gentle-  dishonour  which  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  serving  under  Aske ;  he  implored  both 
them  and  the  many  other  honourable  men  who 
had  been  led  away  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  ^  so 
as  we  may  not,'  he  said,  *  be  enforced  to  extend 
our  princely  power  against  you,  but  with  honour, 
and  without  further  inconvenience,  may  perform 
that  clemency  on  which  we  have  determined.'} 

By  infinite  exertion,  he  secured  the  services, 
from  various  parts  of  England,  of  fifty  thousand 
reliable  men  who  would  join  him  on  immediate 

•  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  507-8. 
t  Bundle  of  unassorted  MSS.  in  the  State  Pl^ier  Offioei 
X  BolU  Souse  M8,  second  series,  278. 
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notice;   while  into  the  insurgeict  counties  he  Ch.  13. 
despatched  heralds,  with  insfarnctioBS  to  go  to  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
the  lai^  towns,  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  S^^J^-* 
people,  and,  if  it   could  be  done  with   safety,  wnt  into 
to  request  the  assistance  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  em  towns* 
*  gently  and  with  good  words  in  his  Grace's  JJ^^So^* 
name.'     If  the  herald  *  used  himself  discreetly,'  ^^*^^, 
they  would  probably  make  little  difficulty ;  in  which  p^i^  ^▼^ 
case  he  should  repair  in  his  coat  of  arms,  attended  poMd. 
by  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  to  the  market 
cross,  and  explain  to  the  people  the  untruth  of  the 
stories  l^  which  they  had  been  stirred  to  rebel- 
lion.    The  poorest  subject,  the  king  said,  had  at 
all  times  access  to  his  presence  to  declaare  his 
suits  to  him ;  if  any  among  them  had  felt  them- 
selves a^rieved,  why  had  they  not  first  come  to 
him  as  petitioners,  and  heard  the  truth  from  his 
own  lips.     *  What  folly  was  it  then  to  adventure 
their  bodies  and  souls,  their  lands,  lives  and  goods, 
wives  and  children,  upon  a  base  false  lie,  set  forth 
by  false  seditious  persons,  intending  and  desiring 
only  a  general  spoil  and  a  certain  destruction  of 
honest  people,  hoiiest  wives,  and  innocent  children. 
What  ruth  and  pity  was  it  that  Christian  men, 
which  were  not  only  by  God's  law  bound  to  obey 
their  prince,  but  also  to  provide  nutriment  and 
sustentation  for  their  wives  and  children,  should 
forget  altogether,  and  put  them  in  danger  of  fire 
and  sword  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain 
mad  and  furious  attempt.'     They  could  not  recall 
the  past*  Let  them  amend  their  faults  by  submis- 
sion for  the  future.     The  king  only  desired  their 
good*    He  had  a  force  in  reserve  with  which  he 
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Ch.  13.  could  and  would  crush  them  if  thejdrove  him  to  it ; 
j^^  ^  ^^  he  hoped  that  he  might  he  ahle  only  to  show  them 
Korembor,  mercy  and  pardon.*  As  to  the  suppression  of  the 
ahheys,  the  people  should  learn  to  compare  their 
actualcondition  withtheohjects  forwhich  they  were 
founded.  Let  them  consider  the  three  vows  of  re- 
ligion— ^poverty,  chastity,  and  ohedience — ^and  ask 
themselves  howfar  these  vows  had  heen  ohserved.f 


•  8t€Ue  Papers,  voL  i.  p. 
476,  and  compare  p.  joo.  The 
instructions  varied  according  to 
ciroomstances.  There  were  many 
forms  of  them,  of  which  yeiy  few 
are  printed  in  the  State  Papers. 
I  extract  from  several,  in  order 
to  give  the  general  effect. 

t  The  king's  words  are  too 
curions  to  be  epitomized.  The 
paper  from  which  I  here  quote 
is  written  by  his  secretary,  evi- 
dently from  dictation,  and  in 
great  haste.  After  speaking  of 
tiie  way  in  which  the  vow  of 
chastity  had  been  treated  by  the 
monks,  he  goes  on — 

'For  the  point  of  wilful 
poverty  they  have  gathered  to- 
gether such  possessions,  and  have 
so  exempted  themselves  from  all 
laws  and  good  order  with  the 
same,  that  no  prince  could  live 
in  that  quiet,  in  that  surety,  in 
that  ease,  yea,  in  that  liberty, 
that  they  lived.  The  prince 
must  carke  and  care  ibr  the  de- 
fence of  his  subjects  against 
foreign  enemies,  against  force 
and  oppression ;  he  must  expend 
his  treasures  for  their  safeguard; 
he  must  adventure  his  own 
blood,  abiding  all  storms  in  the 
field,  and  the  liyes  of  his  nobles, 
to  deliver  his  poor  subjects  from 


the  bondage  and  thrall  of  their 
mortal  enemies.  The  monks 
and  canons  meantime  lie  warm 
in  their  demesnes  and  doysters. 
Whosoever  wants,  they  shall  be 
sure  of  meat  and  drmk,  warm 
clothing,  money,  and  all  other 
things  of  pleasure.  They  may 
not  fight  for  their  prince  and 
country ;  but  they  have  declared 
at  this  rebellion  that  they  might 
fight  against  their  prince  and 
country.  Is  not  this  a  great 
and  wilful  poverty,  to  be  richer 
than  a  prince  P — to  have  the 
same  in  such  certainty  as  no 
prince  hath  that  tendereth  the 
weal  of  his  subjects?  Is  not 
this  a  great  obedience  that  may 
not  obey  their  prinoe,  and 
against  God's  commandment^ 
against  their  duties  of  allegiance, 
whereto  they  be  sworn  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  will  labour  to 
destroy  their  prince  and  country, 
and  devise  all  ways  to  shed 
Christian  blood  P  The  poor  hus- 
bandman and  artificer  must  la- 
bour all  weathers  for  his  living 
and  the  sustentation  of  his  fa- 
mily. The  monk  and  canon  is 
sure  of  a  good  house  to  cover 
him,  good  meat  and  drink  to 
feed  him,  and  all  other  things 
meeter  for  a  prince  than  for  him 


state  of  the  North. 
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The  heralds  attempted   their  mission,   and  Ch.  im- 
partially succeeded;  bnt  so  hot  a    fever    was^^^      ^^ 
not  to  be  cooled  on  a  sudden;  and  connected NoTember. 
with  the  delay  of  the  messengers,  and  with  in- 
formation of  the  measures  which  the  king  was 
procuring,  their  presence  created,  perhaps,  more 
irritation  and  suspicion  than  their  words  accom-  Gontinned 
plished  good.     The  siege  of  Skipton  continued;  ^eX- 
separate    local    insurrections    were    continually  ^J[^^ 
blazing;  the  monks  everywhere  were  replaced  in 
the  abbeys;  and  Aske,  who,  though  moderate, 
was  a  man  of  clear,  keen  decision,  determined, 
since  the  king  was  slow  in  sending  up  his  con- 
cessions, to  anticipate  them  by  calling  a  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  of  the  northern  notables^ 
to  sit  at  York.*     'The  king's  treasure,'  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  him  command  of 
money;   the  religious  houses  contributed  their 
plate;  circulars  were  addressed  to  every  parish AAe't 
and  township,  directing  them  to  have  their  con-  of  MgMiia. 
tingents  ready  at  any  moment  to  march ;  and,  to 
insure  a  rapid  transmission  of  orders,  regular  posts  Posts  •» 
were  established  from  Hull  to  Templehurst,  from 
Templehurst  to  York,  from  York  to  Durham^ 
from  Durham  to  Newcastle.     The  roads  were 


that  wonld  be  wilfallj  poor.  If 
the  good  snbject  will  ponder  and 
weigh  these  things,  he  will  nei- 
ther be  grieved  that  the  King's 
Majesty  have  that  for  his  defence 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  es- 
tate, so  that  he  shall  not  need 
to  molest  his  subjects  with  taxes 
and  impositions,  which  loiterers 
and  idle  fellows,  under  the  cloke 


of  holiness,  hare  scraped  toge- 
ther,  nor  that  snch  dissimnlers 
be  punished  after  their  demerits, 
if  thej  will  needs  live  like  ene- 
mies to  the  oommonwealth/*- 
BolU  House  MS.  first  series, 
297. 

*  Sir  Brian  Hastings  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury :  BolU  Souse  MS. 
first  series,  268. 
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Ck.  15*  pafcroUed  night  and  day;  all  unknown  persons  in 
rm96  ^^^^  ^^  village  were  examined  and  *  ripped.'* 
hTS^'  The  harbour  at  Hull  was  guarded  with  oannon, 
UM       and  the  town  held  by  a  strong  garrison  nnder 
Sir  Bobert  Constable,  lest   armed  ships  from 
Portsmouth  might  attempt  to  seize  it.      Con- 
stable himself,  with  whose  name  we  have  already 
become  familiar,  was  now,  after  Bobert  Aske 
and  Lord  Darcy,  the  third  great  leader  of  the 
inoyement.t       The  weather  had  changed,   an 
^arly  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  rivers  either  &11 
4>r  froze;  the  low  marsh  country  again  became 
BnmooT  of  passaUe,  and  rumours  were  abroad  that  Barcy 
tendl^ad-  intended  to  surprise  Doncaster,  and  advance  to- 
I^?iuBd  '^cuxls  Nottingham ;  and  that  Aske  and  Ccmstable 
j^         would  cross  the  Humber,  and,  passing  through 
Lincolnshire,  would  cut  off  Suffolk,  and  join  him 
at  the  same  plaoe.l 
Not.  9.         The  king,  feeling  that  the  only  sa£ety  was  in 
boldness,  replied  by  ordering  Lord  Shrewsbury  to 
advance  again  to  his  old  position.     The  danger 
must  have  bean  really  great,  as  evBn  Shrewsbury 
hesitated,  and  ihis  time  preferred  to  hold  the  line 
of  the  Trent*  §     But  Henry  would  now  hear 
aiothing  of  retreat.    His  own  musters  were  at 
last  coming  up  in  strength.     The  fortificaticm  of 


*  Ok  Bnan  Hartings  to  Lord 
Shimrslmiy:  BolU  JSatue  MS. 
4nt  Mries,  26S. 
'  t  He  was  a  bad,  yiolant  man. 
In  earlier  yean  he  had  carried 
off  a  ward  in  Chancery,  one 
Anne  Giysania,  while  still  a 
child,  and  attempfed  to  marry 
her  by  force  to  one  of  hia  re- 


tainer8.«-i2o/^  Sau^^  MB.  ae- 
oond  eeries,  434. 

X  Sir  Brian  Uaatinga  to  Lord 
Shrewabniy :  BolU  House  M& 
first  series,  626, 

§  Shrewsbury  to  the  King: 
M3.  State  Paper  Qffiee;  Let- 
ters to  the  King  and  OoonoiL 
vol.  ▼. 
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Hull,  he  said,  was  a  breach  of  the  engagement  at  Cb.  13. 
I>onca8ter:  and  Vernon,  one  of  the  lords  of  the        77 
Welsh  Maidies,   Sir  Philip  Draycote,  and  Sir    "^^-^ 
Henry  Sachererell,  going  to  Shrewsbury's  assis-  Beinibm. 
tance,  the  line  of  the  Don  was  again  occupied.  M^to*^ 
The  head  quarters  were  at  Botherham,  and  a  depot  shrow*- 
of  artillery  and  stores  was  established  at  Tick-^"y- 
hill,* 

In  Suffolk's  camp  at  Lincoln  a  suggestion  was 
started  whether  Aske's  attack  might  not  be  anti- 
cipated— ^whether,  by  a  swift,  silent  enterprise,  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  seize  and  carry  off  both 
him  and  Sir  B.  Constable.  Two  volunteers  were 
found  who  offered  to  make  the  experiment.     One  ^J«o*«  *<> 

^  SUM  or 

of  them,  Anthony  Curtis,  a  cousin  of  Aske,  mu^er 
^  for  private  malice,  said  that  if  he  might  have 
licence,  he  woxdd  find  sureties,  and  would  either 
Irill  his  ViTiflTnan  or  be  killed  himself. 'f  Another 
attempt  for  Aske's  destruction  was  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  no  objection  to  a 
coalition  of  noblemen  against  Cromwell,  but  dis* 
dained  the  dictation  of  an  unknown  upstart.  He 
supposed  that  he  might  tempt  Lord  Darcy  to  an 
act  of  treachery,  and  sent  a  questionable  proposal 
to  him  by  the  hands  of  a  servant  of  Lord  Hussey, 
a  certain  Percival Cresswell.  The  attempt  failed; 
but  CressweU's  account  of  his  mission  is  not  a 
little  curious. 

He  arrived  at  Templehurst  on  Friday,  Novem-  Nor.  10. 

*  MB,  State  Paper  Office,  second  series,  vol.  xxxtL 
t  Saffolk  to  the  Kmg:  M8.  State  Paper  Offices  Letters  to 
the  King  and  Council,  voL  7. 
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Ch.  13.  ber  the  loth,  shortly  before  diimer.     Lord  Darcy 
^^~T  was  walking  with  Aske  himself,  who  was  his 
Not.  10.  gaest  at  the  time,  and  a  party  of  the  commons 
of  Norfolk  in  the  castle  garden.   Cresswell  gave  him  a  letter 
dvai  CnM-  from  Norfolk,  which  was  cautiously  worded,  in 
J^      case  it  should  fall  into  wrong  hands,  and  said 
^■«7-      he  was  charged  also  with  a  private  message.   The 
danger  of  exciting  suspicion  was  so  great  that 
Darcy  had  a  diffictdty  in  arranging  a  separate 
The  ante-   conversation.     He  took  Cresswell  into  the  castle, 
Temple-     whcrc  he  left  him  in  an  anteroom  full  of  armed 
men.     They  gathered  about  him,  and  inquired 
whether  Cromwell,    ^whom    they  called    most 
vilipendiously,'     was    put    out    of    the   king's 
council.      He  replied  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Sussex,  and  Sir  William 
FitzwUliam  were  with  the  king.       *God  save 
the  king!'    they  said;    ^as  long  as  noblemen 
of  the  true  blood  rule  about  the  king  all  will 
be  weU.     But  how  of  Cromwell?    Is  he  put 
from  the  council  or  no?'    Cresswell  said  that  he 
was  still  on  the  council.     Then,  whatsoever  the 
Lord  Darcy  say  to  you,  they  answered,  show  the 
king  and  the  lords  that  until  our  petitions  are 
granted  we  will  take  no  pardon  till  we  have  our 
will.'     Darcy  had  by  this  time  secured  a  private 
room  and  a  few  private  moments.     He  called 
Cresswell  in.     *  Now  tell  your  message,'  he  said* 
The  Duke  'The  Duke  of  Norfolk  desires  you,'  announced 
dferim^  *^®  messenger,  'to  deliver  up  Aske,  quick   or 
toStaST^  dead,  but  if  possible,  alive;  and  you  shall  so  show 
Aske.       yourself  a  true  subject,  and  the  king  will  so  regard 
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you/*     Darcy  replied  like  a  nobleman.     He  had  Ch.  13. 
giren  his  faith,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  stain  ^^  ^  ^ 
his  coat.f     He  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Norfolk —  ^^^'  «o- 
'  Alas,  my  Lord !'  his  letter  said,  '  that  you,  being 
a  man  of  so  great  honour,  shoidd  advise  or  choose  Dwey  wiu 
me  to  betray  any  living  man,  Frenchman,  Scot,  hu  lohiior 
yea,  or  even  Turk.     To  win  for  me  or  for  mine  ^k^in 
heirs  the  best  duke's  lands  that  be  in  Prance,  I  ^"^®®- 
'would  not  do  it  to  no  living  person. '{     The  next 
morning,  after  mass,  he  again  called  Cresswell  to  Not.  h. 
him,  and  bade  him  tell  the  king  that  he  had 
never  done  better  service  either  to  him  or  to  his 
father  than  he  was  doing  at  that  moment,  and  if ' 
there  was  to  be  peace,   he  recommended  that 
the  answer  to  the  petition  should  be  returned 
instantly. 

The  king  had  written  more  than  one  answer; 
but  in  each  draught  which  he  had  made  there  was 
a  reservation  attached  to  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon,  excluding  in  one  instance  ten  persons,  in 
another,  six,  from  the  benefit  of  it;§  and  they 


*  It  IB  to  be  remembered 
that  Darcy  still  profetted  that 
he  had  been  forced  into  the  in- 
mirrection  by  Aske.  This  is 
an  excuse  for  Norfolk's  request, 
though  it  would  have  been  no  ex- 
cuse for  Darcy  had  he  consented. 

t  Deposition  of  Perciiral 
Cresswell:  BolU  Mouse  MS. 
A  2,  29. 

X  MS.  Stale  Paper  Office, 
first  series.  Autograph  letter  of 
Lord  Darcy  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. It  is  unfortunately  much 
injured. 

§  One  of  these  is  printed  in 


the  StcUe  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  506. 
The  editor  of  these  Papers  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  that 
neither  this  nor  any  written  an- 
swer was  actually  sent.  Amidst 
the  oonAision  of  the  MSS.  of 
this  reign,  scattered  between  the 
State  Paper  Office,  the  Bolls 
House,  and  the  British  Museum, 
some  smothered  in  dirt  and  mil- 
dew, others  in  so  frail  a  state 
that  they  can  be  scarcely  handled 
or  deciphered,  far  greater  errors 
would  be  pardonable.  The  thanks 
of  all  students  of  English  history 
are  due  to  Sir  John  Bomilly  for 
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Ch.  I  j.  were  withdrawn  all  of  them  in  deference  to  the  pro- 
7Z~7!I  tests  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  EUerkar  and  Bowes 

A.D.   1530. 

KoT.  rx.  were  dismissed  on  the  14th  of  November,  *  wiih 
general  instructionsof  comfort/*  Norfolk  himself, 
with  other  commissioners,  would  return  to  the 
north  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  a  final  reply. 
The  iU-humour  of  the  insurgents  was  mean- 
while increasiag;  division  had  begun  to  show 
itself;  the  people  suspected  the  gentlemen,  the 
gentlemen  feared  the  people,  and  noisy  demon- 
strations showed  Aske  that  a  state  of  inaction  was 
too  dangerous  to  continue.  On  the  return  of 
B«bei  ooun-  Bowcs  and  EUerkar  a  hasty  council  was  called  at 

cil  at  York.  ^ 

York.     The  question  was  put  whether  they  should 
wait  or  not  for  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners. 
Especial  exasperation  had  been  caused  by  a  letter 
of  CromweU  to  Sir  Balph  Evers,  in  which  it  was 
said  that,  ^unless  the  commons  would  be  soon 
pacified,  there  should  be  such  vengeance  taken 
that  the  whole  world  should  speak  thereof.'f     It 
was  proposed  to  cut  short  further  parley,  and  leave 
the  cause  to  be  decided  by  the  sword.     Darcy  had 
already  selected  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Brus- 
sels, to  beg  that  arms  and  ammunition  might  be 
Advice  of   sent  at  once  to  Hull.t     Sir  Kobert  Constable 
Constable   declared  opculy,  Hhatifhis  advice  might  be  taken, 
roreAe     Seeing  he  had  broken  one  point  in  the  tables  with 
w^uS.    *^^  ^^Si  ^®  would  yet  break  another,  and  have 

t  Aeke's  NanatiTe;  MolU 
Souse' MS. 

X  Boll*  Souse  M8.  firat  se- 
ries, 1805;  and  see  State  Pa- 
pers, voL  L  p.  558. 


the  exertiona  which  he  haa  made 
and  la  still  making  to  preserve 
the  remnants  of  these  most  cu- 
rious documents. 

•  Henry  VIH.  to  the  Earl  of 
Rutland :  Bolls  Souse  MS. 
first  series,  454. 
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nomeeting.     He  would  have  all  the  country  made  Ch.  13. 
«ure  fix>m  Trent  northward;  he  doubted  not  they  TTT^T 
would  have  joined  with  them  all  Lancashire  and  November. 
Cheshire,  which  would  make  them  strong  enough 
to  defend  themselves  agamst  all  men;  and  th^' 
he  said,  ^  he  would  be  content  to  condescend  to 
the  meting/* 

Had  this  advice  been  taken,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious ;  but  the  fatal  moderation 
of  the  leader  prevailed  over  the  more  audacious  but 
safer  counsel.  The  terms  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  first  discussed,  but  they  should  be 
discussed  in  security.  The  musters  should  reas* 
semble  in  fiill  force.f  They  had  summoned  a 
northern  parliament  and  convocation.  The  two 
assemblies  should  sit  at  Pomfret  and  not  at  York, 
and  should  meet  at  the  time  of  the  conference* 

Thus,  on  the  26th  of  November,  as  liie  king's  Not.  a6. 
commissioners  approached  the  borders  of  York- 
shire,! the  news  reached  them  that;  the  beacons 
were  again  burning,  and  the  force  of  the  com-  AAe  again 
mons  wa0  again  collecting.     The  conference,  if  amy. 
conference  there  was  to  be,  must  be  held  with  their 
hands  on  their  sword-hilts.     The  black  squadrons, 
with  St.  Cuthbert's  banner,  would  be  swarming  on 
the  banks  of  fche  Don  as  before.  ^  They  had  brought 


*  Deposition  of  John  Sel- 
Iniry:    BolU   Souse   M8.    A 

i*  Sir  Antiionj  Wingfield  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk:  BolU 
Smue  M8,  first  aeriea,  692. 

t  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir 
WillitpL  FitzwilliaiBy  Sir  John 
Bossell,  and  Sir  Anthonjr  Brown. 


§  The  Doke  of  Suffolk  feared 
an  even  larger  gathering :  where 
heretofore  they  took  one  man* 
he  warned  Norfolk,  they  now 
take  six  or  seven.  State  l^aper 
Office  MS,  first  series,  vol  iii. 
Lord  Daroy  assured  Somerset 
Herald  that  they  had  a  reserve 
of  eighty    thoosand    men   in 
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Ch.  13.  down  extensive  powers,  but  the  king  had  refused 
^^  ^    -J  absolutely  to  grant  a  complete  pardon.    Five  or  six 
Not.  26.  of  the  worst  oflfenders,  he  insisted,  should  be  sur- 
reluctant  to  rendered ;  and  if  the  rebels  were  obstinate,  Norfolk 
^enu      had  been  directed  to  protract  the  discussion,  to  win 
^^^^     time  by  policy,  that  he  might  himself  come  to 
them ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  consent  to  nothing, 
to  promise  nothing,  and  yet  do  and  say  nothing 
^  which  might  give  them  warning  and  respite  to 
fortify  themselves.'* 
The  Duke         But  the  waters  had  fallen  low ;  the  ground  was 
Mtu^8*^to  hard;  the  sharpest  winter  had  set  in  which  had 
Doncaster,  \yQQjy  known  for  years.     The  force  which  Shrews- 
bury had  with  him  could  not  now  hold  its  position 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  numbers  which  were  collect- 
ing.  When  the  number  of  the  rebels  who  had  re- 
And  Bends  assembled  was  known.  Sir  John  BusseU  was  sent 
enfe^^^  back  from  Nottingham  to  teU  the  king  that  his  con- 
tiie  kmg  to  ditions  could  uot  be  insisted  upon,  and  to  entreat 

give  way,  -t       ' 

him  not  only  to  grant  the  fall  pardon,  but  to  pro- 
mise also  to  hold  a  parliament  in  person  at  York. 
Ignorant  what  the  answer  would  be,  Norfolk, 
with  the  other  commissioners,  went  on  to  Don- 
caster,  having  prepared  his  way  by  a  letter  to  Lord 
Darcy,  to  do  away  the  eflTect  of  his  late  overtures.f 
He  arrived  at  the  town  on  the  aSth  of  November. 
On  Monday  the   a7th,  the  northern  notables, 

Gouneii  and  laity  and  clergy,   had  assembled    at  Pomfret. 

at^^X  Thirty-four  peers  and  knights,  besides  gentlemen 


Norihumberland  and  Durbam— 

which,  however,  the  herald  did 

not  believe.     Bolls  House  MS, 

•  The  King  to  the  Dnke  of 


Norfolk:     Bolls    House   MS. 
first  eeries,  278. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Cffiee. 
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and  extemporized  leaders  of  the  commons,  sate  Ch.  13. 
in  the  castle  haU  ;*  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  TTTI^ 
his  convocation  in  Pomfret  church.     The  dis-  ^o^-  «7- 

Gallant 

enssions  of  the  latter  body  were  opened  by  the  conduct  of 
archbishop  in  a  sermon,  in  which  he  dared  to  bishop  of 
declare  the  meeting  unlawful  and  the  insurrection  ^**'^' 
traitorous.     He  was  swiftly  silenced :  a  number 
of  soldiers  dragged  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
threw  him  down  upon  the  pavement.     He  was 
rescued  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of  his  j&iends, 
or  in  a  few  more  moments  he  would  have  been 
murdered,  t     The  clergy,  delivered  from  his  con-  The  north- 
trol,  drew  up  a  list  of  articles,  pronouncing  sue-  cation  pro- 
cessively  against  each  step  which  had  been  taken  ^^^  the 
in  the  Eeformation;$  and  other  articles  simul- ^*^*^™*' 
taneously  were  drawn  by  the  council  in  the  hall. 
One  by  one,  as  the  form  of  each  was  resolved 
upon,  they  were  read  aloud  to  the  assembly,  and 
were  received  with  shouts  of '  Fiat !  Fiat !' 

Ten  knights  were  then  told  off,  and  ten  fol- 
lowers for  every  knight,  to  ride  down  to  Doncaster 


'  tion. 


*  The  names  of  the  thirty- 
four  were — Lords  Darcj,  Neville, 
Scrope,  Conyen,  Latimer,  and 
Lomley ;  Sir  Bohert  Constable, 
Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Robert 
Chaloner,  Sir  James  Strangways, 
Sir  Christopher  Danby,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hilton,  Sir  William  Con- 
stable, Sir  John  Constable,  Sir 
William  Vaughan,  Sir  Balph 
Ellerkar,  Sir  Christopher  Heli- 
yarde.  Sir  Robert  Neville,  Sir 
Oswald  Wolstrop,  Sir  Edward 
Gkrwer,  Sir  George  Darcy,  Sir 
William   Fairfax^  Sir  Nicholas 


Fairfax,  Sir  William  Mallore, 
Sir  Balph  Bulmer,  Sir  Stephen 
Hamarton,  Sir  John  Danncy, 
Sir  George  Lawson,  Sir  Bichard 
Tempest,  Sir  Thomas  Evers,  Sir 
Henry  Garrowe,  and  Sir  William 
Babthorpe. 

t  Examination  of  John  Da- 
kyn:  BolU  K(M9B  M8.  first 
series,  p.  402. 

X  They  have  been  printed  by 
Stbtps  (MemoriaUf  vol.  ii.  p* 
266).  Strype,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  them  birth. 
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Ch.  13.  and  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  meeting. 

T  They  saw  the  duke  on  the  day  of  his  arriyal; 

Not.  a^.'  and    on  Wednesday    the    a9th,    Lord    Darcy, 
Bobert  Aske,  and  three  hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  party,  passed  the  bridge  of  the 
Don  with  a  safe  conduct  into  the  town.     Wear- 
ing their  pilgrim's  badges,  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ    crossed  on  their    breasts,   *they  made 
obeisance  on  their   knees   before  the  duke  and 
earls,  and  did  humbly  require  to  have  the  king's 
most  merciful  and  free  pardon  tor  any  their 
The  depQ-  offeuces  Committed.'     This  done,  they  presented 
300  ^m    their  resolutions,  on  which  they  had  just  deter- 
n^ouvte!  niined  at  Pomfiret,  and  the  discussion  opened. 
The  duke's  hands  were  tied;  he  cotdd  undertake 
nothing.     The  debate  continued  till  Saturday, 
^exceeding  perplexed,'  messengers  hurrying  to 
and  fix)  between  Doncaster  and  Pomfiret.     At 
Deo.  9.    length,  on  Saturday,  Sir  John  Bussell  came  with 
the  king's  revised  commission. 
The  king  Agaxust  his  judgment  Henry  had  yielded  to 

a!e  ^enx  the  entreaties  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  foresaw 
ut^a^ioiui  t^****  ^  allow  a  commotion  of  such  a  kind  to  pass 
^ndmrnt  ^^^^^7  Tuipunished,  was  to  acknowledge  a  virtual 
defeat,  and  must  encourage  conduct  which  would 
soon  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes.  He 
refiised  to  admit  that  Norfolk  was  justified  in  his 
despondency.  Skipton  stiU  held  out.  Lord 
CUfibrd  and  Sir  William  Musgrave  had  gained 
possession  of  Carlisle,  and  were  raising  men 
there.  Lord  Derby  was  ready  to  move  with  the 
musters  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Besides 
Shrewsbury's  forces,  and  the  artillery  at  Tickhill, 
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Suffolk  had  eight  thousand  men  in  high  order  at  Ch.  13. 
Lincobi.      He  *  marvelled  that  Norfolk  should  ^ 

write  to  him  in  such  extreme  and  desperate  sort,    Bee. «. 
as  though  the  world  were  turned  upside  down.' 
*  We  might  think,'  he  said,  *  that  either  things  be 
not  so  well  looked  on  as  they  might  be,  when  you 
can  look  but  only  to  the  one  side ;  or  else  that  ye 
be  so  perplexed  with  the  brutes  on  the  one  part, 
that  ye  do  omit  to  write  the  good  of  the  other. 
We  coxdd  be  as  well  content  to  bestow  some  time 
in  the  reading  of  an  honest  remedy  as  of  so  many 
extreme  and  desperate  mischiefs*'     Nevertheless, 
he  said,  if  the  rebels  would  be  contented  with  the 
two  concessions  which  Norfolk  had  desired — a  free 
pardon  and  a  parliament  at  York — ^these,  but  only 
these^  might  be  made.    No  frirther  engagements  He  wanu 
of  any  kind  should  or  might  be  entered  into.    If  make  no 
more  were  insisted  on,  the  commissioners  should  b^^^the 
protract  the  time  as  skilfully  as  they  could,  and  JJ^^°^^ 
send  secret  expresses  to  Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  ■«»• 
of  Suffolk,  who  would  advance  by  forced  marches 
to  their  support.*     With  this  letter  he  sent  a 
despatch  to  Suffolk,  bidding  him  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  and  instructing  him  at  the  same  time 
to  use  his  influence  in  the  West  Biding  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  . 


•  Heniy  VIII.  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk :  8taU  Fapera,  vol.  i. 
p.  5ii.r  The  eomicily  idio  had 
WTvng^  these  coooessioiu  from 
the  king,  wrote  hy  the  same 
eoiirier»  advising  him  to  jield  as 
little  aa  powible — '  not  to  strain 
too  far,  but  for  his  Cbaoe's  ho- 


nour and  for  the  better  security 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  except 
from  pardon,  if  by  any  means 
he  might,  a  few  evil  persons, 
and  espeeially  Sir  Robert  Qon^ 
ztMQj'-^Hardmeke  Stale  P«h 
pert,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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Ch.  13.  permitting  him  to  make  liberal  oflfers  and  promises 

aT7s36  ^^  *^®  name  of  his  government.* 
Deo.  a.  The  limitation  of  the  new  connnission  was 

as  clear  as  language  could  make  it.  If  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  committed  himself  more,  deeply,  it  was 
against  the  king's  express  commands,  and  in  the 
face  of  repeated  warnings. 

Agreement        On  the  day  of  Russell's  arrival  an  agreement 

ter.  was  made  and  signed.  The  pardon  and  the  parlia- 

ment were  directly  promised.  It  appears,  certainly, 
that  fiirther  engagements  were  virtually  entered 
upon,  or  that  words  were  used,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally vague,  which  were  interpreted  by  the 
insurgents  through  their  hopes  and  wishes.  They 
believed,  perhaps  they  were  led  to  believe,  that 
their  entire  petition  had  been  granted  ;t  they  had 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage,  and 
they  were  satisfied. 

As  the  conference  closed,  Aske  again  fell 
upon  his  knees,  ^  and  most  humbly  required  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  all  the  earls  and  lords  of 
his  part,  to  desire  the  lords  of  the  north  part  to 
relinquish  and  refuse  thenceforth  to  nominate 
him  by  the  name  of  captain;  and  they  promised : 

Aske        which  done,  the  said  Aske,  in  the  presence  of  aU 

throws  off 


hia  badge. 


•  *  You  may  of  your  honour 
promise  them  not  only  to  obtain 
their  pardons,  but  also  that  they 
shall  find  us  as  good  and  gra- 
cious lord  unto  ihem  aa  ever 
we  were  before  this  matter  was 
attempted;  which  promise  we 
shall  perform  and  accomplish 
without  exception.'  —  Henry 
Vni.  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk: 


MolU  JBxnue  MS,  first  seriee, 
476. 

t  Aske,  in  his  Narratiye,which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  king,  speaks  of  '  the  articles 
now  concluded  at  Donoaater, 
which  were  drawn,  read,  ai^ed, 
and  agreed  among  the  lords  and 
esquires'  at  Pom&et.  —  £olU 
Souse  M8. 
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the  lords^  pulled  off  Hs  badge  crossed.wiih  the  Ch.  i j. 
five  wounds,  and  in  a  semblable  manner  did  all 


the  lords  there,  and  all  others  there  present,  say-  Dee'ember* 
ing  all  these  words,  *  We  will  wear  no  badge  nor 
figure  but  ihe  badge  of  our  sovereign  Lord."  * 
A  fine  scene  .  .  •  .  yet,  as  we  sometimes  witness 
with  a  sudden  clearance  after  rain,  leaving  hang- 
ing vapours  in  the  sky,  indicating  surely  that  the 
elements  were  still  xmrelieved. 

The  king  had  resolved  on  conC'ession,but  nojb  on  Theoonoes- 
such  concession  as  the  Pomiret  council  demanded  whidi^Uie 
and  Norfolk  had  seemed  to  promise.  He  would  ^i^ 
yield  liberally  to  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
people,  but  he  would  yield  little  to  their  ima- 
ginative sympathies,  and  to  the  clergy  and  the 
reactionist  lords  he  would  not  yield  a  step.  The 
enclosures  he  intended  should  be  examined,  the 
fines  on  renewals  of  leases  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  so  moderated 
that  *rich  and  poor  men  might  live  together, 
every  one  in  his  degree  according  to  his  calling.'  f 
The  abbey  lands  would  not  be  restored  to  the 
monks,  but  he  saw  the  inconvenience  of  attaching 
them  to  the  dom^s  of  the  crown.  They  should 
be  disposed  of  rapidly  on  terms  favourable  to  the 


people  and  unfavourable  to  himself.      In  this  And  i 
direction  he  was  ready  to  do  all  that  he  was  de-  he  iiad  not 
sired  to  do;  but  undo  the  Beformation — never.     "^^^^^ 
A  remarkable  state  paper,  in  Cromwell's  hand-  - 

writing,  indicates  the  policy  which  the  king  then 

*  ABke*B  Narrative:  Eolli  Hvase  MS.  A  2,  28. 
t  InstracfcioDB  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  MoUs  House  MS,  first 
series,  299. 
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Oh.  13.  intended.    The  northern  parliament  was  to  meet 
^  j^  ^^  the  following  summer.   There  is  not  the  smallest 
J^J^-  doubt  that  Henry  meant  to  observe  his  own  pro- 
parikment  mises.  He  would  be  present  in  person.  The  queen 
the  fl^.  ^  would  accompany  him,  and  the  opportunity  would 
^;t       1>®  taken  for  her  coronation.   Meanwhile,  to  clear 
up  all  misunderstandings,  every  nobleman  and 
gentleman  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection 
was  to  be  sent  for,  and  should  learn  from  the  king 
himself  the  bearing  of  the  measures  against  which 
they  had  clamoured,  the  motives  which  had  led  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  further  carried.  A  similar  in- 
vitation should  be  sent  to  the  principal  persons  in 
all  other  English  counties,  to  come  to  London  and 
give  their  advice  on  questions  of  social  and  local 
reform;  and,  further,  to  receive  directions  to  try 
various  experiments  in  such  matters  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  ^  that  his  Grace  might  see 
what  fruit  should  succeed  of  them,  and  so  alter 
and  change  as  he  should  think  meet/  To  do  away 
with  the  suspicion  that  the  government  were  fa- 
vouring heresy,  copies  of  the  'Articles  of  Faith- 
were  to  be  scattered  liberally  through  England; 
select  preachers  were  to  be  sent  in  sufficient  num- 
*  bers  into  the  north  to  explain  their  meaning;  and 
next  there  foUows  a  passage  which,  as  written  by 
Cromwell,  was  a  foreshadowing  of  his  own  fate. 
OromweU'i        'Forasmuch  as  the  rebels  made  the  main- 
SekL^    tenance  of  the  faith  one  of  the  chief  grounds  and 
causes  of  the  rebellion,  it  shall  be  necessary  that 
the  King's  Highness,  in  the  mean  season,  see  his 
laws,  heretofore  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an 
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unity  in  the  points  of  religion,  put  in  such  expe-  'Ch.  13. 
rience  and  execution  in  those  parts  as  it  may^"^~T 
appear  that  his  Qrace   earnestly  mindeth  andi>«»™^- 
desireth  an  agreement  specially  in  those  things; 
which  will  not  be  done  without  his  Highness  do 
some  notable  act  in  those  quarters  for  that  pur- 
pose.' 

Pinally,  a  lieutenant-general  and  a  council 
should  be  permanently  established  at  York  as 
a  court  of  appeal^  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 
cide all  local  causes  and  questions.  That  the 
government  might  not  again  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, garrisons,  Cromwell  thought,  might  be 
established  in  the  great  towns,  ^in  such  order 
as  they  might  be  continued  without  hatred  of 
the  people.'  The  ordnance  stores  should  be 
kept  in  better  preparation,  and  should  be  more 
regularly  examined ;  and,  above  all,  the  treasury 
must  be  better  fiimished  to  meet  unforeseen 
expenses,  'experience  showing  that  princes  be 
not  so  easily  served  save  where  there  is  prompt 
payment  for  service  rendered,  and  the  honest 
labourer  is  not  kept  waiting  for  his  hire.'* 


*  Scheme  for  the  GoTemment 
of  the  North:  BoUb  Htmse 
MS.  first  series,  900.  In  oon- 
nexion  with  the  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  garrisons,  a 
highly  oorions  draft  of  an 
act  was  prepared,  to  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  intended  parlia- 
ment. 

Presuming  that,  on  the  whole. 


which  follow  are  underlined  in 
the  MS.)  that— 

'Nevertheless,  the  experience 
which  we  have  had  by  those 
houses  Ihat  are  already  sup- 
pressed sheweth  plainly  unto  us 
that  a  great  hurt  and  decay  is 
thereby  come,  and  hereafter  shall 
come,  to  this  realm,  and  great 
impoverishing  of  many  the  poor 


the  suppression  of  the  monas-  subjects  thereof,  for  lack  of  hos- 
teries  would  be  sanctioned,  the  pitality  and  good  householding 
preamble  stated  (and  the  words    that  were  wont  in  them  to  be 
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JDeoember. 


These  well-considered  suggestions  were  carried 
at  once  into  eflTect.  By  the  end  of  December  many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  out  in  the  insur- 
rection had  been  in  London;  in  their  interviews 
with  theking  they  had  been  won  back  to  an  un- 
reserved allegiance,  and  had  returned  to  do  him 
loyal  service.  Lord  Darcy  and  Sir  Bobert  Con- 
stable had  been  invited  with  the  rest;  they  had 
declined  to  present  themselves:  the  former  pre-- 


kept,  to  tlie  great  relief  of  the 
poor  people  of  all  the  counties 
a^oining  the  said  monasteries, 
besides  the  maintaining  of  many 
smiths,  husbandmen,  and  la- 
bourers that  were  kept  in  the 
said  houses. 

'It  should  therefore  be  en- 
acted: 

'  I.  That  all  persons  taking 
the  lands  of  suppressed  houses 
must  duly  reside  upon  the  said 
lauds,  and  must  keep  hospitalify; 
and  that  it  be  so  ordered  in  the 
leases. 

'  2.  That  all  houses,  of  what- 
soever order,  habit,  or  name, 
lying  beyond  the  river  of  Trent 
northward,  and  not  suppressed, 
should  stand  still  and  abide  in 
their  old  strength  and  founda- 
tion. 

'  3.  That  discipline  so  sadly 
decayed  should  be  restored 
among  them;  that  all  monks, 
being  accounted  dead  persons  by 
the  law,  should  not  mix  them- 
selves in  worldly  matters,  but 
should  be  shut  up  within  limited 
compass,  having  orchards  and 
gardens  to  walk  in  and  labour 
in— each  monk  having  forty  shil- 
lings for  his  stipend,  each  abbot 


and  prior  five  marks — and  in  each 
house  a  governor,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  to  administer 
the  revenue  and  keep  hospitality. 
'4.  A  thousand  marks  being' 
the  sum  estimated  as  sufficient, 
to  maintain  an  abbey  under  such 
management,  the  surplus  re- 
venue was  then  to  be  made  over 
to  a  court,  to  be  called  the  Curia 
Centenariorum,  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  the  mainte- 
nance in  peace  as  well  as  war 
of  a  standing  army;  the  said 
men  of  war,  being  in  wages- 
in  the  time  of  peace,  to  remain 
in  and  about  the  towns,  castles, 
and  fortresses,  within  the  realm 
at  the  appointment  of  the  lord 
admiral,  as  he  should  think  most 
for  the  surety  of  the  realm.' 

A  number  of  provisions  follow  - 
for  the  organization  of  the  court,, 
which  was  to  sit  at  Coventry  as 
a  central  position,  for  the  audit- 
ing the  accounts,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  troops,  Ac.  The 
paper  is  of  great  historic  value, 
although,  with  a  people  so  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  the  fate  of  the  project. 
It  is  among  the  Cotton,  MSS. 
Cleopatra,  £  4,  fol.  215, 
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tended  to  be  ill;  Constable,  when  the  king's  mes-  Ch.  ij. 
senger  came  to  him,  ' using  no  reverend  behaviour  ^^      ^ 
nor  making  any  convenable  answer  such  as  might  ?^^'- 
have  tended  to  his  Grace's  satisfaction,'  shut  him-  ly^rand 
self  up   in  a  remote   castle   on  the  Yorkshire  CoDBUUe 
coast.*     Of  the  three  leaders  who  had  thrown  jfjjjjj^jf 
themselves  into  the  insurrection  with  a  fixed  and  J^* 
peremptory  purpose,  Aske  alone,  the  truest  and 
the  bravest,  ventured  to  the  king's  presence. 
Henry  being  especially  desirous  to  see  a  man 
who  had  shaken  his  throne,  paid  him  the  respect 
of  sending  his  request  by  the  hands  of  a  gentle-  iphe  king 
man  of  the  bedchamber.     He  took  him  now,  he  ^*«» 
said,  for  his  faithful  subject,  he  wished  to  talk 
with  him,  and  to  hear  firom  his  own  lips  the  his- 
tory of  the  rising.f 

Aske  consulted  Lord  Darcy.  Darcy  advised 
him  to  go,  but  to  place  relays  of  horses  along  the 
road,  to  carry  six  servants  with  him,  leaving 
three  at  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Ware,  and 
taking  three  to  London,  that  in  case  the 
king  broke  faith,  and  made  him  prisoner, 
a  swift  message  might  be  brought  down  to 
Templehurst,  and  Darcy,  though  too  sick  to  pay 
his  court  to  Henry,  would  be  well  enough  to 
rescue  Aske  from  the  Tower.  {  They  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  shown  greater 
confidence.  Aske  went,  however.  He  saw  the 
king,  and  wrote  Cut  for  him  a  straightforward 


*  Mardwicke  State  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  38. 
t  State  JPapers,  vol.  i.  p.  J23. 
X  Confeesion  of  George  Lascelles :  BolU  House  MS.  firai  Beriesy 
774. 
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Ch.  13.  and  manly  statement  of  his  conduct — extenuating 

aTT77  ^^*^^& — ^boasting  of  nothing — ^relating  merely 

iJeoBmber.  the  simple  and  literal  truth.      Henry  repeated 

■entatogo,  his  assurauce  to  him  that  the  parliament  should 

TiumtiTe  nieet    at    York;    and   Aske    returned,    hoping 

^^^J^j^  perhaps  against  hope ;  at  all  events,  exerting  him- 

idD*^'8  re-  ®^^  ^  make  others  hope  that  the  promises  which 

qaeii.       they  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  them  at 

Doncaster  would  eventually  be  realized.    To  one 

person  only  he  ventured  to  use  other  language. 

Immediately  that  he  reached  Yorkshire,  he  wrote 

to  the  king  describing  the  agitation  which  still 

continued,  and  his  own  efforts  to  appease  it.    He 

dwelt  upon  the  expectations  which  had  been 

formed;  in  relating  the  expressions  which  were 

used  by  others,  he  indicated  not  obscurely  his  own 

dissatisfaction. 

On  his  n-         ^  I  do  perccivc,' he  said,  ^a  marvellous  con- 

nwSi^AAe  j^cture  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  is,  they 

Wm  notice  ^^  tbink  they  shall  not  have  the  parliament  in 

«?*J»«™- convenient  time;  secondly,  that  your  Grace  hath 

entertamed  by  your  letters  written  for  the  most  part  of  the 

p^pi^      honourable  and  worshipfid  of  these  shires  to  come 

to  you,  whereby  they  fear  not  only  danger  to 

them,  but  also  to  their  own  selves;  thirdly,  they 

be  in  doubt  of  your  Grace's  pardon  by  reason 

of  a  late  book  answering  their  first  articles,  now 

in  print,*   which  is  a  great  rumour  amongst 


*  And  for  another  reason. 
They  were  forced  to  sue  oat 
their  pardona  individoallj,  and 
reoeired  them  only  as  Aske  and 
Lord  Darcy  had  been  obliged  to 
do,  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 


giance, and  binding  themselres 
to  obey  the  obnoxious  statutes 
so  long  as  they  were  unrepealed. 
^BoUs  Souse  MS.  first  series, 
471. 
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them ;  fourthly,  they  fear  the  danger  of  fortifyiiig  Ch.  13. 
holds,  and  especially  because  it  is  said  that  the  ^^      ^^ 
Duke  of  Suffolk  would  be  at  Hull,  and  to  remain  i>wimb«r, 
there;  fifthly,  they  think  your  Grace  intendeth 
not  to  accomplish  their  reasonable  petitions  by 
reason  now  the  tenths  is  in  demand;  sixthly^ 
they  say  the  report  is  my  lord  privy  seal*  is  in  as 
great  favour  with  your  Grace  as  ever  he  was, 
against  whom  they  most  specially  do  complain; 

'  Knally,  I  could  not  perceive  in  all  the  shires,  of  the  wiw 
as  I  came  from  your  Grace  homewards,  but  your^^"' 
Grace's  subjects  be  wildly  minded  in  their  hearts  iMdooun. 
towards  commotions   or  assistance  thereof,  by 
whose  abetment  yet  I  know  not;  wherefore,  sir, 
I  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me  in  this  my 
rude  letter  and  plainness  of  the  same,  for  I  do 
utter  my  poor  heart  to  your  Grace  to  the  intent  Andof  hi» 
your  Highness  may  perceive  the  danger  that  may  ^^^ 
ensue;  for  on  my  faith  I  do  greatly  fear  the  end  J^^J* 
to  be  only  by  battle/f 

These  were  the  words  of  a  plain,  honest  man^ 
who  was  convinced  that  his  conduct  had  been 
right,  that  his  demands  had  been  wise,  and  was 
ready  to  return  to  rebellion  when  he  found  his 
expectations  sliding  away.  Here,  as  so  often  in 
this  world,  we  have  to  regret  that  honesty  of  pur- 
pose  is  no  security  for  soundness  of  understand- 
ing ;  that  high-hearted,  sincere  men,  in  these  great 
questions,  will  bear  themselves  so  perversely  ia 
their  sincerity,  that  at  last  there  is  no  resource 

•  CromwelL 
t  Robert  Aske  to  the  King :  2£8.  State  Tofw  Cffice^  Boyal 
Letters. 
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Ch.  13.  but  to  dismiss  them  out  of  a  world  ia  whict  they 
^^  g  have  lost  their  way,  and  will  not,  or  cannot,  re- 
Deoember.  covor  themselves. 

But  Aske,  too,  might  have  found  a  better 
fate,  if  the  bad  genius  of  his  party  had  not  now, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  him  and  for  many  more,  come 
forward  upon  the  scene. 


* 


A.]>.  1556. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


THE   COMMISSION    OF   CARDINAL   POLE. 

nPHERE  were  glad  hearts  at  Borne  when  the  ch.  14. 
•^  ne^s  came  that  the  English  commons  had 
risen  for  the  Church.  The  Pope  would  lose  no 
time  in  despatching  his  blessings  and  his  help  to 
his  faithful  children.  His  advances  had  been 
scorned — ^his  hopes  had  been  blighted — ^his  offers 
of  renewed  cordiality  had  been  flung  back  to  him 
in  an  insulting  act  of  parliament ;  the  high  powers, 
it  seemed,  had  interfered  at  last  to  avenge  his 
quarrel  and  theirs.  Bumour  painted  the  insur- 
gents as  in  fiill  triumph;  but  their  cause  was  the 
cause  of  the  world,  and  should  not  be  left  in  their 
single  hands.  If  France  and  the  Empire  were 
entangled  in  private  quarrels,  Scotland  was  firee 
to  act,  and  to  make  victory  sure. 

On  Christmas  eve,  at  St.  Peter's,  at  the  mar- 
vellous mass,  when  as  the  clock  marked  midnight, 
the  church,  tiQ  then  enveloped  in  darkness,  shone 
out  with  the  brilliance  of  a  thousand  tapers,  a^^p^^ 
sword  and  cap  were  laid  upon  the  altar, — ^the'^"^"*^ 

^    *  ,         ^  '  consecrated 

sword  to  smite  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  cap,  »t  st.  Pe- 
embroidered  with  the  figure  of  a  dove,  to  guard  preaent  for 
the  wearer's  life  in  his  sacred  enterprise.     Theg^S^a. 
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Ch.  14.  enchanted  offerings  were  a  present  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  James  the  Fifth  ;  they  were  to  be 
delivered  in  Scotland  with  the  same  ceremonials 
with  which  they  had  been  consecrated;*  and  at 
Borne  prayers  were  sent  np  that  the  prince  wonld 
use  them  in  defence  of  Holy  Church  against 
those  enemies  for  whom  justice  and  judgment 
were  now  prepared;  that,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  gifts,  he  would  remember  their  mystic 
virtue  and  spiritual  potency,  f 

The  Scotch  were,  indeed,  ill-selected  as  allies 
to  the  northern  English,  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies ;t  but  religion  had  reconciled  more  in- 
veterate antagonisms,  and  to  the  sanguine  Faul^ 
and  his  more  sanguine  English  adviser,  minor 
difficulties  seemed  as  nothing,  and  vanished  in 
the  greatness  of  their  cause. 

Beginald  Pole  was  now  a  cardinal.  When 
hopes  of  peace  with  England  had  finally  clouded 


*  '  Denm  deprecantes  ut  dex- 
tram  ense  firmet  caputqne  taom 
hoo  pileo  vi  Spirittb  Sancti  per 
oolumbam  figarati  protegat' 
— PaoloB  IIL  Begi  Sootas: 
JSpiiU  Beg.  FoL  yoL  IL  p. 
269. 

t  'Neo  tarn  mnneria  qvali- 
tatem  qnam  mysterium  et  yim 
apiritoalem  perpendes.' — ^Ibid. 

%  Although  the  Dcmcaster 
petitioners  had  spoken  of '  their 
antient  enemies  of  Scotland/  an 
alliance^  neyertheless,  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  was  not,  after 
all,  impossible.  When  James  V. 
was  returning  from  France  to 
Edinburgh,  in  the  spring  of 
1537,  his  ship  lay  6S  Scar* 


borough  for  a  night  to  take  in 
proyisions— 

'Where  certain  of  the  oom* 
mans  of  the  country  thereabout* 
to  the  number  of  twelye  persons 
—Englishmen,  your  Highness's 
seryants'  (I  am  quoting  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  to  Henry 
VIII.) — '  did  come  on  board  in 
the  king's  ship,  and,  being  on 
their  knees  before  him,  thanked 
God  of  his  healthful  and  sound 
repair;  showing  how  that  they 
had  long  looked  for  him,  and 
how  they  were  oppressed,  slain* 
and  murdered ;  desiring  him  for 
God's  sake  to  come  in,  and  all 
should  be  his/ — 8UUe  TapwM^ 
yoL  y.  p.  80. 
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he  was  inTited  to  Borne.     It  was  soon  after  Cs.  14. 
annoimced  that  he  was  to  be  raised  to  high  ^^  ^  ^ 
dignity  in  the  Boman  Church;  and  although  he 
was  warned  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  position 
would  sanction  the  worst  interpretation  of  his 
past   proceedings,  he  contented    himself   with 
replying  with  his  usual  protestations  of  goodJj[^'' 
meaning,  and  on  the  20Q1  of  December  he  re-™»^*«'- 
ceived  a  cardinal's  hat.* 

His  promotion,  like  the  consecration  of  the 
cap  and  sword,  was  a  consequence  of  the  reports 
from  England.  He  had  been  selected  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  which  he  had  foretold,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  rank  adequate  to  his  mission,  ^  '•• . 

.  .  .  oeives  a  lo- 

and  with  discretionary  mstructions  either  to  pro-  g^> 
ceed  to  England  or  to  the  nearest  point  to  it,  in 
France  or  Flanders,  to  which  he  could  venture. 

The  condition  in  which  he  might  find  his  own 
country  was  uncertain.  If  the  first  rumours  were 
correct,  the  king  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
insurgents,  or,  at  least,  be  inclined  to  capitulate. 
It  was  possible  that  the  struggle  was  still  in  pro- 
gress— ^that  the  friends  of  the  Church  might 
require  assistance  and  direction.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  provided  for  either  contingency. 


*  Among  the  records  in  oon- 
nflxion  with  the  entreaties  and 
warnings  of  the  Privy  Conndl 
are  copies  of  letters  to  the  same 
effect  from  his  mother  and  his 
hrother.  Thej  are  written  in  a 
tone  of  stiff  remonstrance ;  and 
being  found  among  the  gorem- 
ment  papers,  mnst  either  have 


been  drafts  which  the 
were  required  to  transcribe,  or 
copies  famished  by  themselves  as 
evidence  of  their  own  loyalty. 
Lady  Salisbury's  implication  in 
the  affiiir  of  the  Nun  of  Kent 
may  have  naturally  led  the  go- 
vernment to  require  from  her 
some  proof  of  allegiance. 
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Ph.  14.  To  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  no  disguise,  and 
^]^~^  under  whose  direction  he,  of  course,  was  acting, 
^«^*^«ohe  spoke  freely  of  his  mission  as  intended  to 
dera.  support  the  insurrection,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  have  a  leader  near  at  hand  of  the  old 
royal  blood,  with  authority  from  the  Pope  to 
encourage  them,  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tyrant's  hand.*  With  the  English  government 
he  manoeuvred  delicately  and  dexterously.  At  the 
end  of  December  he  wrote  a  respectftd  letter  to 
Henry,  making  no  allusion  to  any  intended  com-» 
mission,  but,  in  his  capacity  merely  of  an  English 
subject,  going  over  the  points  at  issue  between 
his  country  and  the  Papacy,  and  giving  his  reasons 
for  believing  the  right  to  be  with  the  See  of 
Eome;  but  stating  at  the  same  time  his  desire  *to 
satisfy  his  Majesty,  or  else  to  be  himself  satisfied,' 
and  offering  ^to  repair  into  Flanders,  there  to 
discuss  and  reason  with  such  as  his  Highness 
would  appoint  to  entreat  that  matter  with  him.'f 


.  •  Beg.  PoluB,  Paulo  Tertio : 
JSpist  Beg,  PoL  voL  ii.  p.  46. 
l^he  letter  to  which  I  refer  was 
written  in  the  saooeeding  Bum- 
mer, but  the  language  is  retro- 
spective, and  refers  to  the  object 
with  which  the  mission  bad 
been  undertaken. 

t  'Perceiving  by  your  last 
letters  that  there  remaineth  a 
little  spark  of  that  love  and 
obedience  towards  his  Migesty 
which  your  bounden  du<y  dotji 
require,  and  that  by  the  same  as 
well  it  appeareth  your  great 
suspicion  is  conveyed  to  one 
special  point— tliat  ib,  to  -the 


pretended  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome— as  that  you 
shew  yourself  desirous  either  to 
satisfy  his  Migesly  or  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  game,  offering 
yourself  for  that  purpose  to  re- 
pair into  Flanders,  there  to  dis- 
course and  reason  it  with  such 
as  his  Highness  shall  appoint 
to  entreat  that  matter  witii  you 
— for  the  hearty  love  and  favour 
we  bear  to  my  lady  your  mother, 
my  lord  your  brotiier,  and  others 
your  friends  here,  which  be 
right  heartily  sorry  for  your 
unkind  proceedings  in  this  be- 
half, and  for  that  also  we  all 


\ 
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The  proposal  seemed  so  reasonable  to  Henry,  Ch.  14; 
that,  if  Pole,  he  said,  was  coining  to  Flanders  reaUy  ^^ 
with  no  concealed  intention,  he  would  consent 
willingly;  and  persons  were  selected  who  should 
go  over  and  dispute  with  him.*  The  mask  was 
carefully  sustained.  In  his  general  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends,  although  he  did  not  disguise 
his  commission  from  the  Holy  See,  or  suggest  as 
a  possibility  that  he  might  himself  be  convinced 
in  the  intended  discussion,  yet  he  spoke  before* 
hand  of  his  expedition  merely  as  a  peacefdl  one  | 
and  since  he  intended  to  commence  with  argu- 
ment, he  perhaps  conceived  himself  to  be  keeping 
within  the  letter  of  the  truth. 

As  his  legatine  credentials,  five  pastoral  epis-  Hui^ga- 
.ties  were  prepared  by  Paul.  ^  ^VXto 

The  first  was  an  address  to  his  well-beloved  '^^^^* 
children  in  England,  whose  apostacy  he  knew  to 
have  been  forced  upon  them,  and  who  now  were 
giving  noble  proof  of  their  fidelity  in  taking  armif 
for  the  truth.  He  lauded  them  for  their  piety  j 
he  exhorted  them  to  receive,  obey,  and  assist  his 
excellent  representative  in  the  high  work  on 
which  he  was  sent. 

The  second  was  to  James  of  Scotland — a  com-  ^^  g^^^. 
panion  to  another  and  more  explicit  letter  which  ^'***» 
accompanied  the  cap  and   sword-— commending 


desire  your  reconciliation  to  hie 
Highness's  grace  and  favour, 
we  have  been  all  moftt  humble 
0aitorB  to  his  Mjyeetj  to  grant 
yonr  petition  touching  your 
said  repair  into  Flanders,  and 
Lave  obtained  our  suit  in  the 


same,  so  as  you  will  come  thi-» 
ther  of  yourself,  without  com* 
mission  of  any  other  person.' — 
The  Privy  Council  to  Pole, 
Jan.  18,  1 537  :  BoUs  Souae 
M8. 
•  Ibid. 
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Ch.  14.  Pole  to  his  care,  and  again  dwelling  on  the  ex- 
^^  ploits  which  lay  before  him  to  execute  in  Eng- 

ToFnaee    land. 

«Ung  The  third  and  fonrth  were  to  Francis  and  the 

B^ent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  French  and 
Imperial  ambassadors  had  both  been  consulted  on 
Pole's  intended  expedition,  and  both  had  signified 
their  approval  of  it.  Paul  now  implored  the 
King  of  France  to  consider  the  interests  which 
were  compromised  by  the  unhappy  war  in  Europe, 
and  to  remember  his  duty  as  a  Christian  prince. 
He  urged  both  Francis  and  the  Begent  Mary  to 
receive  Pole  as  they  would  receive  himself,  as  en- 
gaged upon  the  deepest  interests  of  Holy  Church. 

Totbe  A  last  letter  was  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of 

Biihop  of         ,.  ,     ,  , 

Lidge.  Liege,  claiming  his  general  assistance,  and  beg- 
ging him,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  supply  the 
legate  with  money. 

With  these  missives,  and  with  purposes  of  a 
very  plain  character,  Beginald  Pole  left  Borne  in 
February.  France  was  his  first  object.  The 
events  in  England  of  the  few  last  weeks  had  pre- 
pared a  different  reception  for  him  from  that 
which  he  expected. 

The  king  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  correcting 
the  misconceptions  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  permitted  at  Doncaster.  The  insurgents 
supposed  that  they  had  done  good  service  to  the 
commonwealth;  the  king  regarded  them  as  par- 
doned traitors  who  must  reward  his  forgiveness 
by  loyal  obedience  for  the  future.  A  chasm  lay 
between  the  two  estimates  of  the  same  subject, 
which  would  not  readily  be  filled.     The  majority 
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of  tKe  gentlemen  had  returned  from  their  visit  to  Ch.  14. 
London,  converts  to  Henry's  policy — or  at  any ^^ 
rate  determined  to  support  it.     The  clergy,  and  The  king 
Buch  of  the  people  as  were  under  their  influence,  guns  the 
remained  a  sullen  minority.     The  intentions  of  or  the 
the  government  were  made  purposely  obvious.  JSSwneii. 
Large  garrisons^  with  ammunition  and  cannon 
were  thrown  into  Newcastle,  Scarborough,  and 
Hull.      Boyal  officers   penetrated  the   country 
where  the  power  of  the  knights  and  nobles  was 
adequate  to  protect  them,  compelling  suspected 
persons  to  sue  out  their  pardons  by  taking  the  Gonditioiui 
oath  of  allegiance  in  a  form  constructed  for  the  X!^  to 
occasion.*      The  most   conspicuous   insurgents  ^^^J*^"^ 
were  obliged  to  commit  themselves  to  acquies- 
cence in  all  the  measures  i^ainst  which  they  had 
risen.     They  had  believed  themselves  victorious : 
they  were  enduring  the  consequences  of  defeat. 

Loud  outcries  arose  on  all  sides.  The  people 
exclaimed  that  they  were  betrayed  by  the  gentle- 
men. The  pardon  was  a  delusion;  Hhe  king,' 
they  said,  ^had  given  them  the  fawcet  and  had 
kept  the  spigot.'!  The  clergy  were  described  as  BxMpen 
writhing  with  fury;t    they  had  achieved  their  Jj^^**** 


*  '  They  bIibII  swear  aad  make 
■are  faith  and  promise  utterly  to 
leoonnoe  and  refuse  all  their 
forced  oatha^and  that  finom  hence- 
forth they  shall  use  themselves 
as  troe  and  faithM  sabjects  in 
all  things;  and  that  specially  they 
shall  allow,  approve,  support,  and 
m^mfjiiTi  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  power  all  and  smgular  the 
acts,  statutes,  and  laws  which 


have  been  made  and  established 
in  parliament  since  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  our  most  dread 
Sovereign  Lord.' — RolU  Mome 
M8.  first  series,  471. 

t  Confession  of  George  Lum- 
ley:  l^Us  House  M8.  first 
series. 

X  MS.  StcOe  Taper  Office, 
second  series,  vol.  ziz. 
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Sir  Francis  Bigod. 


CfH.  14.  magnificent   explosion;  the  smoke  wliicli  liad 

darkened  the  sky  was  clearing  off,  and  the  rock 

^f^y^l  was  not  splintered.     The  opportunity  was  not, 
could  not  be  gone ;  after  all,  it  was  only  here  and 
there  that  the  treachery  of  the  gentlemen  would 
be  fatal;   the  king  had  still  but  a  comparatively 
inconsiderable  force  scattered  in  a  few  towns;  the 
country  generally  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy;  the 
subsidy  could  not  be  collected;  the  monks  re- 
mained in  the  abbeys  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
Y^^  com-  instated.     The  agitation  began  again,  at  parti-r 
ipQtionsbe-  ^^aj.  points,  to  gather  head. 
Character        ^^  Fraucis  Bigod,  of  Mogreve  Castle,  in  Blake- 
jfS"".       more,  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  in  great 
Bigod.       questions,  stand  aloof  firom  parties,  holding  some 
notion  of  their  own,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  which  they 
will  attempt  when  others  have  failed;  he  was  a 
spendthrift;  his  letters  to  Cromwell*  describe 
him  as  crippled  with  debt;  he  was  a  pedant;  and 
had  written  a  book  on  the  supremacy,  on  an 
original  principle  ;t  in  the  first  rising,  he  said, 
he  was  ^  held  in  great  suspect  and  jealousy  because 
of  his  learning.' 

Mortified,  perhaps,  that  his  talents  had  not 


*  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
Slate  'Paper  Office  in  the 
Cromwell  Collection. 

t  John  Hallam  deposes:  'Sir 
Francis  Bigod  did  say,  at  Walton 
Abbey,  that  'the  king's  office 
was  to  have  no  care  of  men's 
souls,  and  did  read  to  this  ex- 
aminate  a  book  made  by  bimself, 
as  he  said,  wherein  was  shewed 


what  authority  did  belong  to  the 
Pope,  what  to  a  bishop,  what  to 
the  king;  and  said  that  the  bead 
of  the  Church  of  England  must 
be  a  spiritual  man,  as  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  or  such; 
but  in  no  wise  the  king,  for  he 
should  with  the  sword  defend  all 
spiritual  men  in  their  right.*  '— 
BqIU  Jffouee  MS.  A  2,  29. 
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been  appreciated,  he  now  conceived  that  he  had  Ch.  14. 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  powers.     If  the 
king  had  selected  a  leader  for  the  insurgents  who  Jmwut. 
would  give  a  deathblow  to  their  cause,  he  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

The  council  of  the  north  was  about  to  under-  The  Duke 
take  its  functions.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  Lrnkg" 
be  the  first  president,  and  was  to  enter  upon  his  y^^^re, 
duties  at  the  end  of  January. 

Bigod,  consulting  only  a  few  monks,  a  certain 
John  Hallam  a  retainer  of  Sir  Eobert  Constable, 
and  one  or  two  other  insignificant  persons,  ima- 
gined that  before  his  arrival  the  vantage-ground 
of  Doncaster  might  be  recovered.  Had  Lord 
Darcy,  or  any  capable  person,  been  aware  of  his 
intentions,  he  would  have  been  promptly  checked ; 
but  he  kept  his  secret,  except  among  his  own 
private  confederates,  till  the  liith  of  January,  jan.  \i. 
when  he  sent  out  a  sudden  circular,  through  ^^t^^^ 
Durham  and  Richmondshire,  inviting  a  muster  at  p^p^®- 
Settington.  Discontent  is  an  incautious  passion. 
The  clergy  gave  their  help,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  people  collected,  though  knowing 
nothing  of  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
called  together.*  Presently  Sir  Francis  Bigod 
rode  up,  and  mounting  a  hillock,  addressed  the 
crowd. 

^  He  had  invited  them  thither,  he  said,  to  warn 
them  that,  unless  they  looked  to  themselves,  they 


*  Sir  Francis  Bigod's  Confes- 
ftion :  HoUs  House  MS,  first  se- 
ries, 416.  Confession  of  George 
Lumley :    Bolls    House   MS. 

VOL.  III. 


The  MSS.  relating  to  the  later 
commotions  are  very  imperfect, 
and  much  injured. 
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Ch.  14.  would  be  all  destroyed*      Cleveland  had  risen, 
^^  and  other  parts  of  the  bishopric  had  risen,  and 

Ju.  la.  all  brave  nwn  mnst  follow  the  example.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  coming  down  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  gentlemen  were  traitors. 
The  people  were  deceived  by  a  pretended  pardon, 
which  was  not  a  pardon,  but  a  proclamation. 
None  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  unless  they 
took  the  king  for  supreme  head  of  the  Church; 
and  that  was  against  the  Gospel.  If,  therefore, 
he  said,  you  will  take  my  part,  I  will  take  yours. 
You  who  will  follow  me,  hold  up  your  hands.'* 

They  did  not  know  Bigod;   but  in  their 

humour  they  would  have  followed  any  one  who 

had  offered  to  lead  them.     Every  hand  went  up. 

*Who  wiU  not  go,'  they  cried,  *  strike  off  his 

head  !'     *  Now  is  the  time  to  rise,  or  else  never. 

Forward!  forward!  forward!  forward  now!   on 

pain  of  death.     Forward  now, or  else  never;  and 

we  shall  have  captains  just  and  true;  and  no 

gentlemen  shall  stay  us.'  ....  The  spent  force 

of  the  great  rising  could  still  issue  in  noise,  if  in 

nothing  else. 

Qeo^  Among  the  crowd  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 

atto^^    Lumley,  taken  there,  if  his  own  word  was  true, 

Scarbo-      w  Ji^tle  clsc  than  curiosity.     Bieod  saw  him : 

roiign,  and    •'  jo  » 

fittii^  and  he  was  pitched  upon  to  head  a  party  to  Scar- 
borough, and  seize  the  castle.  He  went  un- 
willingly, with  followers  little  better  than  a  rab- 
ble. The  townspeople  were  languid;  the  castle 
had  been  newly  entrenched;  the  black  mouths  of 

•  Lumley's  Confession. 
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cannon  gaped  between  the  parapets.     The  insur-  Ch.  14. 
gents  stood  gazing  for  a  few  hours  on  their  hope-  ^^"777 
less  enterprise,  and  at  the  end  Lmnley  stole  away  J»n-  "• 
oat  of  the  town,  and  left  his  men  to  shift  as  they 
could.  Hull  and  Beverley  were  to  be  attempted  on 
the  same  day  by  Hallam  and  Bigod.     In  both  HaHun 
cases  they  hoped  to  succeed  by  a  surprise.  At  Hull  Hiiii,^aiid 
it  happened  to  be  the  market  day.     Hallam  went  ^£^^. 
thither  in  a  fanner's  dress,  with  twenty  men,  the 
party  going  in  two  and  two  to  avoid  causing  suspi- 
cion. He  calculated  on  the  assistance  of  the  crowd 
who  would  be  collected  by  the  market ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  unless 
he  could  escape  before  his  disguise  was  betrayed, 
he  would  be  taken  prisoner.     He  had  gained  the 
open  country  with  two  or  three  of  his  followers, 
when,  on  looking  round,  he  saw  the  gates  closing. 
'Pie!'  some  one  cried,  *will  you  go  and  leave 
your  men  behind  you?'     He  turned  his  horse, 
intending  a  rescue.     At  that  moment  his  bridle 
was  seized;  and  though  he  drew  his  sword,  and, 
with  his  servants  made  a  few  minutes'  defence,  he 
was  overpowered,  and  carried  to  the  town  gaol.* 

Bigod's  fortune  was  scarcely  better.     He  sue-  Bigod  takes 
ceeded  in  getting  possession  of  Beverley;  but  the  ^7*^^^^' 
late  leaders,^whose  names  still  possessed  the  most  nounoed  by 
authority,  Aske,  Darcy,   and  Sir  Bobert  Con- Lord 
stable,  lost  not  an  instant  in  disclaiming  and  2^'  ^ 
condemning  his  proceedings.     His  men  fell  away  J^/"' 
from  him ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he,  too, 
soon  after  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

•  Ezammation  of  John  HaUam :  BolU  House  MS,  A  2,  29. 
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Oh.  14.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for 
^^  the  government,  nothing  more  vexatious  to  all 

Jannaiy.  intelligent  friends  of  the  insurrection,  than  this 
preposterous  outbreak.  If  the  king  desired  to 
escape  from  the  conditions  of  Doncaster,  a  fresh 
commotion,  ^frmiished  him  with  a  fair  excuse* 
Constable  sent  out  orders,*  imperiously  commaud- 
ing  every  one  to  remain  quiet.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, he  said,  was  coming  only  with  his  private 
retinue  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
The  king  was  to  follow  at  Whitsuntide,  to  hold  a 
parliament  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  present 
folly  was  compromising  their  cause,  and  would 
undo  their  victory.  To  the  king  both  he  and  Aske 
made  the  most  of  their  exertions  to  preserve  order, 


•  '  The  Eing*8  Highness  hath 
declared  by  his  own  mouth  unto 
Bobert  Aske,  that  he  intendeth 
we  shall  have  our  parliament  at 
York  frankly  and  freely  for  the 
ordering  and  reformation  of  all 
causes  for  the  oommonwealth  of 
this  realm,  and  also  his  firank 
and  free  oonvocation  for  the  good 
stay  and  ordering  of  the  faith 
and  other  spiritual  caiises,  which 
he  supposes  shall  come  down 
under  his  great  seal  by  my  Lord 
of  Norfolk,  who  <k>me8  down 
shortly  with  a  mean  company 
after  a  quiet  manner  to  the  great 
quietness  and  comfort  of  all  good 
men.  Wherefore,  good  and 
loving  neighbours,  let  us  stay 
ourselves  and  by  no  means  fol- 
low the  wilfulness  of  such  as  are 
disposed  to  spoil  and  to  undo 
themselves  and  you  both,  but  to 
resist  them  in  idl  that  ye  may. 


to  the  best  of  your  power ;  and 
so  will  I  do  for  my  part,  and  so 
know  I  well  that  all  good  men 
will  do ;  and  if  it  had  not  been: 
for  my  disease  which  hath  taken 
me  so  sore  that  I  may  neither 
go  nor  ride,  I  would  have  come 
and  have  shewed  you  this  my- 
self for  the  good  stay  and  quiet- 
ness of  you  all,  and  for  the  oom- 
monwealth of  all  the  country. 
The  parliament  and  the  oonvoca* 
tion  is  appointed  to  be  at  York 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Queen's  Highnesa 
about  the  same  time. 

'  Written  in  Spaldingmore  this 
1 6th  day  of  January. 

'  BOBBBT  C0V8TABI.B, 

'of  Flamborough.' 
—Letter  of  Sir  B.  Constable  to 
the  Commons  of  the  North  on 
Bigod*s     Insurrection  :      Rolls 
Route  MS,  first  series*  276. 
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and  received  for  them  his  thanks  and  ackriowledg-  Ch.  14. 
ments.*     Yet  their  position  was  full  of  danger; 
and  to  move  either  against  the  rising  or  in  favour  J*nii«7- 
of  it  might  equally  injure  them;  they  ruined 
JBigod ;  but  the  country  people  and  the  clergy,  who  Difficult 
were  half  inclined  to  suspect  them  before,  saw  in  SJ^a^sb^ 
their  circulars  only  fresh  evidence  of  treachery;!  ^ ^^ 
their  huge  party,  so  lately  with  the  organization  Lord 
of  an  army,  was  gaping  and  splitting  everywhere,       ^' 
and  they  knew  not  on  which  side  to  turn.    Bigod's 
scattered  followers  appealed  to  Aske  and  Darcy 
for  protection,  and  Aske  at  least  ventured  to  en- 
gage his  word  for  their  pardons.     Hallam,  who 
was  as  popular  as  he  was  rash  and  headstrong,  had 
been  taken  in  arms,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king's  soldiers  at  Hull.     They  must  either  rescue 
him  and  commit  themselves  to  fresh  treason,  or 
forfeit  the  influence  which  they  retained.     They 
<X)nsulted  anxiously.     It  was  still  open  to  them 
to  draw  their  swords — ^to  fling  themselves  on  the  pebnuuy. 
coxmtry,  and  fight  out  the  cause  which  they  saw 
too  clearly  was  fading  away.     But  they  had  lost 
the  tide— and  they  had  lost  heart,  except  for 
half   measures,  the  snare   and  ruin  of  revolu- 
tionists. 

Aske  ventured  in  person  to  Hull,  and  inter- 


*  For  this  matter  see  Bolls 
Souse  MS.  first  series,  276, 
416,  ii44»  and  State  Papers, 
▼oL  i.  p.  529. 

t  '  Captain  Aske  was  at  Lon- 
don, and  had  great  rewards  to 
betray  the  commons ;  and  since 
that  he  came  home  they  have 


fortified  Hull  against  the  com- 
mons, ready  to  receive  ships  by 
the  sea  to  destroy  all  the  north 
parts/ — Demands  of  the  Rebels 
who  rose  with  Sir  F.  Bigod: 
Bolls  House  MS.  first  series, 
^95' 
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Ce.  14.  ceded,  with  indirect  menaces,  to  prevent  Hallam's 
execution;  a  step  which  compromised  Mmself,' and 

FebniMj.*  could  not  benefit  the  prisoner,*  The  general 
consequences  which  he  had  foreseen  all  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  *  Bigod,'  he  said  bitterly, 
^had  gone  about  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  at  the 

aniTes      end  of  the  month;  but,  under  fair  pretext  of 

H^.*"  the  continued  disorders,  he  brought  with  him  an 
army,  and  an  army  this  time  composed  of  men 
who  would  do  his  bidding  and  ask  few  questions.^ 


The  Duke  petition.'! 

of  Norfolk  ^  ' 


*  '  Robert  Aflke,  in  a  letter 
which  he  sent  to  Bigod,  shewed 
that  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could' for  the  delivery  of  Hallam. 
And  that  he  spoke  not  that 
feignedly,  it  should  ^pear  that 
the  said  Aske,  after  that  Bigod 
was  fled,  came  to  the  king's  00m- 
missioneni  then  sitting  at  Hull 
about  HaUam's  examination,  aod 
shewed  them  how  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  great  commotion  that 
should  be  in  the  bishoprick  and 
other  places,  and  therefore  ad- 
vised them  not  to  be  hasty  in 
proceeding  to  the  execution  of 
the  said  HaUam. 

'Also  divers  that  had  been 
with  Bigod  in  his  commotion 
came  to  the  said  Aske,  whom  he 
did  not  apprehend,  but  bade  them 
not  fear,  for  he  would  get  their 
pardon,' — Deposition  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Bobert  Aske,  MS.  much 
iijured,  BolU  Mouse,  first  series, 
416. 

t  Bolls  House  MS.  A  2,  28. 

X  In  the  first  surprise  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Privy  Council  had  been 
obliged  to  levy  men  without  look- 


ing nicely  to  their  antecedents, 
and  they  had  recruited  largely 
from  the  usual  dep6te  in  times 
of  difiBLculties,  the  sanctuaries. 
Manslayers,  cutpurses,  and  other 
doubtful  persona  might  have 
liberty  for  a  time,  aod  by  good 
conduct  might  earn  their  ps^on 
by  taking  service  underthe  crown* 
Chi  the  present,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  they  had  proved  excel- 
lent soldiers ;  and  those  who  had 
been  with  Lord  Shrewsbury  had 
been  rewarded  for  their  steadi- 
ness. Under  the  circumstances  he 
had  perhaps  been  better  able  to 
depend  upon  them  than  on  the 
more  creditable  portion  of  his 
force.  After  the  pacification  at 
Doncaster,  Norfolk  was  ashamed 
of  his  followers ;  he  proposed  to 
disband  them,  and  supply  their 
place  with  penitent  volunteers 
from  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire. The  king,who  was  already 
displeased  with  Norfolk  for  his 
other  proceedings,  approved  no 
better  of  his  present  suggestion. 
*  His  Miyesty,'  wrote  the  Privy 
Council, '  marvels  that  you  should 
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On  the  3rd  of  February  he  was  at  Pomfret.  Ch.  14. 
He  was  instnicted  to  respect  literaliy  the  terms  ^^ 
of  the  pardon,  but  to  punish  promptly  all  offences    Po>>-  3* 
committed  since  the  issue  of  it.     By  the  gentle- 
men he  was  eagerly  welcomed,  *  being/  he  wrote, 
'  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  people  that  eve*  I  saw 
men.'*     The  East  Biding  was  tolerably  quiet; 
but  to  the  north  all  was  in  confusion.     The  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  was  in  London.     The  countess 
was  labouring  to  keep  order,  Splaying  the  part  Oommo- 
rather  of  a  knight  than  of  a  lady/  but  with  im-  Watoon- 
perfect  success.     The  Countess  of  Northumber-  ^^m- 
land  had  also  exerted  herself  nobly.     But  *  there  ^^^^"^ 
was  never  so  much  need  of  help,'  wrote  Sir 
Thomas  Tempest  to  Norfolk,  ^  as  now ;  Northum- 
berland is  wholly  out  of  rule,  and  without  order 
to  be  taken  in  Tpidal  and  Bedesdale,  all  mischief 
shall  go  at  large.     The  barony  of  Langley  and 
Hexhamshire,  taking  example  by  them,  be  Almost 
as  evil  as  they  be.'f     Similar  information  came  in 
from  Bichmond  and  the  Dales,  and  Westmore- 
land was   in  worse  condition  than  either.     In 


be  more  earnest  in  the  dissoasion 
of  the  retainder  of  them  that 
have  been  bnt  murderers  and 
thieves  (if  they  so  have  been), 
than  jon  were  that  his  Grace 
should  not  retain  those  that 
have  been  rebels  and  traitors. 
These  men  have  done  good  rather 
than  hurt  in  this  troablous  time, 
though  they  did  it  not  with  a 
good  mind  and  intent,  but  for 
their  own  lucre.  .  .  .  What  the 
others  did  no  man  can  teU  better 
than  you.  If  these  men  may  be 
made  good   men  with  their  ad- 


vancement, his  Highness  may  Feb.  4. 
think  his  money  well  employed. 
If  they  will  continue  evil,  all  the 
world  shall  think  them  the  more, 
worthy  punishment  for  that  they 
have  so  little  regarded  the  cle* 
mency  of  his  Highness  calling 
them  from  their  evil  doings  to 
honestpreferment'— -jSar<li0ftei9e 
Staie  Pagper$,  p.  ^^, 

•  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the 
Earl  of  Sussex:  State  Tafw^ 
voL  L  p.  534. 

t  3fSf.  StaU  Paper  Office^ 
first  series,  voL  iv. 
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Ch.  14.  place  of  the  disciplined  anny  which  had  been  at 
Doncaster,  an  armed  mob  was  spread  over  the 
country,  pillaging  and  burning.  Happily  the 
latter  form  of  evil  was  the  more  easy  to  deal  with. 
'  The  gentlemen  be  in  such  terror/  Norfolk  said, 
^  that  they  be  afraid  to  move  for  their  defence.' 
*  It  shall  not  be  long,'  he  added,  '  ere  I  will  look 
on  these  commons;'  nor  were  they  slow  ia 
giving  him  an  opportunity. 

About  the  12th  of  February  a  rabble  from 
Kendal,  Eichmond,  Hexham,  Appleby,  and  Pen- 
rith, collected  under  one  of  the  Musgraves,  about 

The  rebels  eight  thousand  in  number,  and  attacked  Carlisle. 

Uaie,  but    They  assaulted  the  walls,  but  were  beaten  back 

without     ^  confdsion,  and  chased  for  many  miles  by  Sir 


Thomas  Clifford.    Clifford's  troops,  hastily  levied, 
contained  a  sprinkling  of  the  professional  thieves 
of  the  Border.     The  tendencies  of  these  men 
getting  the  better  of  them,  they  began  to  pillage ; 
They  again  ^^^  the  rcbcls  rallying,  and  probably  reinforced, 
Nirfoik*^  attacked  them,    and  gained    some    advantage. 
f^th^^^  Norfolk  hurried  to  the  scene,  taking  care  to  bring 
the  southern  levies  with  him  ;*  and  he  trusted 
that  he  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing a  blow  which  would  finally  restore  order,  and 
recover  Henry's  confidence  in  him,  which  had 
been  somewhat  shaken.     *  I  doubt  not,'  he  wrote 
to  Cromwell,  *  so  to  use  my  company  as  it  shall 
appear  I  have  seen  some  wars.    This  pageant  well 


*  'I  did  not  dare  assemble 
the  people  of  the  ooontiy,  for  I 
knew  not  how  they  be  established 
in  their  hearts,  notwithstanding 


that  their  words  can  be  no  better/ 
—Norfolk  to  Cromwell:  MS. 
State  Faper  Office. 
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played,  it  is  likely  all  this  realm  shall  be  in  better  Ch.  14. 
quiet  during  our  lives.     Doubt  not,  my  lord,  that  ^"TTs 
I  will  adventure   anything.     I  know  too  well  February. 
what  danger  it  should  be  to  the  whole  realm  if 
we  were  overthrown.     Now  shall  appear  whether 
for  favour  of  these  countrymen  I  forbare  to  fight 
with  them  at  Doncaster,  as  ye  know  the  King's 
Highness  showed  me  it  was  thought  by  some  I 
did.    Those  that  so  said  shall  now  be  proved  false 
Kars.'* 

The  result  of  a  battle  in  Norfolk's  humour  a  batue  is 
would  have  been  serious  to  the  rebels.f     They  ^"JJf  J;. 
felt   it,   and   their   courage   failed  them;  they^^^^- 
broke  up  in  panic  and  dispersed.     On  inquiry, 
the  last  explosion,  Uke  the  rest,  was  traced  to  the 
monks;   those   of  Sawley,  Hexham,  Lanercost, 
Newminster,  and  St.  Agatha,  being  the  most 
guilty.     The  duke  had  the  power  in  his  hands, 
and  was  determined,  once  for  all,  to  close  these 
scenes.     The  impunity  of  the  first  insurrection 
had  borne   its   natural   fruits,   and  wholesome 
severity  could  alone  restore  quiet.     Martial  law  ^^^^ 
was  proclaimed  in  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Cum-  Jaw  pn>- 
berland,  and  the  northern  angle  of  Yorkshire;  Westmore- 
arrests  were  made  on  all  sides,  and  a  courier  was  the^N^rth 
despatched  to  inform  the  king  of  the  final  flight  y^^^^^. 


•  Koifolk  to  CromweU:  MS. 
Ibid. 

t  '  This  night  I  willaend  two 
or  three  hundred  horse  to  them, 
and  have  commanded  them  to 
set  fire  in  many  places  of  the  re- 
bels' dwellings,  thinking  thereby 
to  make  them  to  steal  away,  and 
every  man  to  draw  near  to  his 


own  for  the  safeguard  of  his 
house  and  goods.  I  have  also 
commanded  them  that  if  the 
traitors  so  sparkle  they  shall  not 
spare  shedding  of  blood;  for 
execution  whereof  I  will  send 
such  as  I  am  sure  will  not  spare 
to  fulfil  my  commandment/ — 
Norfolk  to  Cromwell :  MS,  Ibid. 
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€h.  14.  of  the  insurgents,  and  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
^  jj  taken.  Henry  answered  promptly,  sending  down 

FehniAty.  his  thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Dacre,  who  had  defended  Carlisle,  with 
his  Ml  approbation  of  Norfolk's  conduct.      *  The 
farther  you  wade,'  he  said,  'in  the  investigation 
of  the  behaviour  of  those  persons  that  call  them- 
selves religious,  the  more  you  shall  detest  the 
great  number  of  them.      Our  pleasure  is,  that 
before  you  shall  close  up  our  banner  ^ain  you 
shall  cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done 
upon  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  that  have  offended,  as 
they  may  be  a  fearfal  spectacle  to  all  others  here- 
after that  would  practise   any  like   matter,  re- 
membering that  it  should  be  much  better  tiiat 
these  traitors  should  perish  in  their  unkind  and 
traitorous  follies,  than  that  so  slender  punish- 
ment should  be  done  upon  them  as  the  dread 
thereof  should   not   be   a  warning   to   others* 
Finally,   forasmuch  as  all  these  troubles  have 
ensued  by  the  solicitation  and  traitorous  oon- 
The  king    spiracics  of  the  monks  and  canons  of  those  parts, 
tS^ks  ^®  desire  you  at  such  places  as  they  have  con- 
^L  h^"  spired  or  kept  their  houses  with  force  rince  the 
^"^^  appointment  at  Doncaster,  you   shall,  without 
up.  pity  or  circumstance,  cause  all  the  monks  and 

canons  that  be  in  any  wise  faulty,  to  be  tied  up 
without  farther  delay  or  ceremony.'* 

The  command  was  obeyed.     Before  the  ordi- 


•  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  8UUe  Papers,  voli  , 
P-537- 
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nary  course  of  law  was  restored,  seventy-four  per-  Ch.  14. 
sonSflaityandclergy^were  hanged  in  various  towns  ■"■■"~" 
in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.*  The  severity  m»w*i- 
was  not  excessive,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  four  per. 
the  desired  residt.     The  rebellion  was  finished.  ^I^tol 
The  flame  was  trampled  out,  and  a  touch  of  human 
pathos  hangs  over  the  dose.     I  find  among  the 
records  a  brief  entry  that  ^  the  bodies  were  cut 
down  and  buried  by  certain  women.'t     Hallam 
and  several  of  his  followers  were  executed  at 
HulL     Bigod^  Lumley,  and  six  others  were  sent 
to  London,  to  await  their  trial  with  the  Lincoln- 
shire prisoners  who  were  still  in  the  Tower. 

The  turn  of  events  promised  ill  for  Beginald 
Pole,  and  the  nature  of  his  mission  was  by  this 
time  known  in  England.  The  fame  had  spread 
of  the  consecrated  sword  ^  and  James  had  given 
fresh  umbrage  and  caused  additional  suspicion 
by  having  married  in  the  midst  of  the  late  events 
the  Princess  Magdalen  of  Prance,  without  ccm- 
suiting  his  uncle.  The  disturbances  had  been 
checked  opportunely;  but  great  as  tlie  danger 
was  known  to  have  been,  a  further  peril  had  been 
on  the  rise  to  increase  its  volume.  Pole  had 
professed  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation..  The 
recondliation,  as  Pole  understood  the  word,  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  success  of  the  rebellion 
which  he  was  hastening  to  assist  by  all  methods, 
natural  and  supernatural ;  and  his  affected  surprise 


*  HaU  says,  at  Carlisle,  bat  the  official  reports,  as  well  as  the 
king's  directions,  imply  that  the  executions  were  not  limited  to  one 
place. 

t  M8.  State  Paper  Office,  first  series,  vd.  ii. 
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Fole  arrives  in  France. 


A.D.  1537 

March. 
RegioAld 
Pole  mr- 
riTeBin 
France. 


€fl.  14.  could  scarcely  have  been  genuine  when  he  found 
himself  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Henry,  by  his 
success  in  England,  had  meantime  recovered  the 
judicious  respect  of  foreign  sovereigns.  The 
Prench  ambassador  had  promised  the  Pope  a 
favourable  reception  for  his  legate  at  Paris.  The 
legate,  on  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  met  his  first 
disappointment  in  the  reports  which  reached 
him  from  his  friends  at  home :  approaching  the 
Prench  capital,  he  received  a  second  and  a  worse, 

Fnuida  re-  in  an  intimation  from  Prancis  that  he  would  not 

ceiTe  hii^  be  admitted  to  his  presence ;  that  unless  he  desired 
to  find  himself  in  the  custody  of  his  own  govern- 
ment he  must  leave  the  kingdom  immediately. 
In  the  treaties  between  Prance  and  England,  a 
mutual  promise  to  give  no  protection  to  political 
ofienders  was  a  prominent  article.  Henry  had 
required  Prancis  to  observe  his  obligations,  and 
they  could  only  be  evaded  by  Pole's  instant  dis- 
appearance. 

In  the  cruel  blight  of  his  hopes  the  legate 

He  retreats  had  Only  to  Comply.  He  hastened  to  Cambray, 
and  sending  a  courier  with  the  Pope's  letter  to 
the  Begent  of  the  Netherlands,  he  avenged  him- 
self by  childish  complaints,  which  he  poured  out 
to  Cromwell.*      The  King  of  Prance  had  been 


to  Cam* 
bray, 


•  'Of  the  mind  of  the  king 
towards  me  I  had  first  knowledge 
at  mine  arriving  in  France ;  of 
the  which,  to  shew  yon  the  full 
motive  of  my  mind  herein,  I 
was  more  ashamed  to  hear,  for 
the  compassion  I  had  to  the 
king's  honoQTi  than  moved  by 


any  indignation  that  I,  coming 
not  only  as  ambassador,  but  as 
legate  in  the  highest  sort  of  em- 
bassage that  is  used  among  Chris- 
tian princes,  a  prince  of  honour 
should  desire  another  prince  of 
like  honour — 'Betray  the  am- 
bassador, betray  the  legate,  and 
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insulted — ^the  sacred  privileges  of  an  ambassador  Ch.  14. 
had  been  violated  by  the  monstrous  demand  for 
his  surrender.  He  pretended  to  be  ignorant  that 
treaties  are  made  to  be  observed,  and  that  foreign 
courts  can  confer  no  sacred  privilege  on  the  sub- 
jects of  other  countries,  as  towards  their  own 
governments.  He  reached  Cambray  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  but  he  found  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  scarcely  more  cordial  reception  than  in 
France.  He  remained  in  that  town  under 
honourable  but  uneasy  restraint  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  he  was  obliged  to  inform  the  Pope* 


give  him  into  mine  ambaesador's 
hands,  to  be  brought  unto  me.' 
This  was  the  dishonourable  re- 
quest, as  I  understand,  of  the 
king,  which  to  me  I  promise  you 
was  no  great  displeasure,  but 
rather,  if  I  should  say  truth,  I 
took  pleasure  therein,  and  said 
forthwith  to  my  company  that  I 
never  felt  myself  to  be  in  full 
possession  to  be  a  cardinal  as 
when  I  heard  those  tidings, 
whereby  it  pleased  God  to  send 
like  fortune  to  me  as  it  did  to 
those  heads  of  the  Church  whose 
persons  the  cardinals  do  repre- 
sent. In  this  case  lived  the 
apostles.' — Pole  to  Cromwell : 
Stbypb's  MemariaU,  vol  ii. 
p.  326,  Ac 

*  The  value  of  Pole's  accusa- 
tions against  Henry  depends  so 
much  upon  his  character  that  I 
must  be  pardoned  for  scrutinizing 
his  conduct  rather  closely.  In 
his  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  the 
and  of  May,  he  insists  that  his 
actions  had  been  cruelly  mis- 
understood.  Besides  maldng  the 


usual  protestations  of  love  and 
devotion  to  the  king  with  which 
all  his  letters  to  the  English 
court  are  filled,  he  declares,  in  the 
most  solemn  way,  that,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  encourage  the 
insurgents,  he  had  prevented  the 
Pope  from  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  putting  out  the  censures 
which  might  have  caused  more 
troubles.  '  That  he  had  sent  at 
that  time  his  servant  purposely 
to  offer  his  service  to  procure 
by  all  means  the  king's  honour, 
wealth,  and  greatness,  animating, 
besides,  those  that  were  chief  of 
his  nearest  kin  to  be  constant  in 
the  king's  service.' — Stbtps*» 
MemoriaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

I  shall  lay  by  the  side  of  these 
words  a  passage  from  his  letter 
to  the  Pope,  written  from  Cam- 
bray on  the  J  8th  of  the  same 
month. 

Both  the  French  and  Flemish 
councils,  he  says,  are  m^ng  him 
to  return  to  Italy :— * 

'Eo  magis  quod  causa  ipsa 
qu»  sola  me  retinere  posset,  et 
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Re  retires  to  Liege, 


Ch.  i4«  that  the  regent  was  in  so  great  awe  and  fear  of 
^^  *  that  adversary/  the  King  of  England,  that  she 

no  more  dared  to  receive  him  than  Francis;  that 
he  lived  in  daily  fear  of  heing  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  London,  and  the  utmost  &vonr  on  whidi 
she  conld  venture  was   to   send  him  under  an 
And  bee-  escort  to  li&ge.     To  Li^ge,  therefore,  he  was 
the  ngra^t  obliged  to  retire,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
toi^ig^    bishop's  hospitality  allowed  him  to  remain.     If 
his  journey  had  been  attended  with  no  other  con- 
sequences but  his    own   mortification  it  would 
scarcely  have  required  to  be  noticed.     Unhappily 
it  was  followed  by,  and  probably  it  occasioned,  the 
destruction  of  more  than  one  brave  mau  for  whom 
we  could  have  desired  a  better  fate.     While  at 
Li^ge,  and  even  from  his  entry  into  France,  it  is 


qme  hnc  sola  tnudi,  ne  spem 
quidem  ullun  ostendfiie  ▼idetar 
▼el  minimo  pericolo  dignam, 
cor  in  his  locis  diutiiu  xnaneam, 
populi  tnmulta  qui  causam  ip- 
sam  forebat  ita  aedato  ut  molti 
sapplicio  sint  affeoti,  daces  aa- 
tem  omnes  in  regis  potestatem 
Tenerint. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
people  had  been  in  rebellion  in 
defenoe  of  their  religion.  They 
had  men  of  noble  birth  for  their 
leaders;  and  nothing,  it  was 
thought,  would  more  inspirit  the 
whole  party  than  to  hear  that 
one  of  their  own  nation  was 
ooming  with  authority  to  assist 
their  canse;  nothing  which  would 
strike  deeper  terror  into  their 
adversaries,  or  compel  them  to 
more  equitable  conditions. 

For  the  present  the  tumult 


was  oomposedy  but  only  by  fair 
words,  and  promises  which  had 
not  been  obeenred.  A  fresh 
opportunity  would  soon  again 
offer.  Men's  minds  were  always 
ratherezasperated  than  conquered 
by  such  treatment.  The  people 
would  never  believe  the  king's 
word  again ;  and  though  for  the 
moment  held  down  by  &ar,  would 
break  out  again  with  renewed 
fury.  He  thought,  therefore* 
he  had  better  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  since  the  chief 
necessity  of  the  party  would  be 
an  efficient  leader;  and  to  know 
iluit  they  had  a  leader  ready  to 
come  to  them  at  any  moment, 
yet  beyond  the  king's  reach, 
would  be  the  greatest  enoourage- 
ment  which  they  could  receive.— 
Reginald  Pole  to  the  Pope: 
Epu,  Beff.  Pol.  vol  iL  p.  46. 
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evident,  from  hig  letters  to  the  Pope,*  that  he  Ch.  14. 
Tnaintiained  aa  active  correspondence  with  Eng-  ^^ 
land.      Whether  intercepted  despatches   found    ^p"^ 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  or  whether 
his  presence  in  the  neighhonrhood  invited  sus- 
picion, and  snspieion  led  to  discovery,  is  uncertain ; 
we  find  only  that  simultaneously  with   Pole's 
arrival  at  Cambray,  Bobert  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  Amrt  of 
and  Sir  Bobert  Constable  were  arrested  and  taken  Dans:f>  and 
to  the  Tower.     On  mid-Lent  Sunday  Aske  had  anatabie. 
sent  out  hi3  letters  to  ^  the  captams'  of  various  dis- 
tricts, and  meetings  had  beenheld  in  consequence. f 
I  am  unable  to  ascertain  either  the  objects  or  the 
results  of  these  meetings ;  but  ^  to  summon  the 
king's,  lieges'  for  any  object  after  the  restoration 
of  quiet  waa  an  act  of  the  highest  imprudence.    In 
Easter  week  there  was  an  obscure  insurrection  in 
Cleveland.     Sir  John  and  Lady  Bulmer  (or  Mar- 
garet Cheyne,  as  she  is  termed  in  her  indictment) 
had  been  invited  to  London.     Lady  Bulmer  was 
proved  to  have  said  that  she  would  as  soon  be 
torn  in  pieces  afl  go  to  London  unless  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  and  Sir  Balph  EUerkar's  heads  were 
ofi^  and  then  she  might  go  where  she  would  at 
the  head  of  the  commons.     Her  chaplain  con- 
fessed to  a  plot  between  the  lady,  her  husband,  ^^Xhn^ 
and  other  persons,  to  seize  and  carry  off  Norfolk  j*1^' 
to  Wilton  Castle ;}    but  in  the  evidence  which  I 
have  discovered  there  is  nothing  to  implicate 
either  Aske  or  his  two  friends  in  this  project. 

•  EpUt.  Meg.  Pol.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  46. 
t  Bbbop  Hikey  to  Cromwell:  M8.  State  Paper  Offiee,  seoond 

\f  VOL  XXXY. 

X  Rolls  Soute  MS,  first  serieB,  416 ;  mnch  injured. 
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ABkCy  Barcy^  and  Constable. 


A.P.  1537 
April 


Ch.  14.  That  after  the  part  which  the  latter  had 
played  they  should  have  been  jealously  watched, 
that  actions  of  doubtAil  bearing  should  be  con- 
strued to  their  disfavour,  was  no  more  than  they 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Narrow  interpretations  of 
conduct,  if  severe,  are  inevitable  with  men  who 
in  perilous  times  thrust  themselves  into  revo- 
lutionary prominence.  To  estimate  their  treat- 
ment fairly,  we  must  ascertain,  if  possible,  from 
the  fragments  of  surviving  informations  against 
them,  whether  they  really  showed  symptoms  of 
fresh  treasonable  intent,  or  whether  they  were 
the  victims  of  the  irritation  created  by  Pole's  mis- 
sion, and  were  less  punished  for  their  guilt  than 
because  they  were  dangerous  and  powerftiL  The 
government  insisted  that  they  had  clear  proof  of 
treason  ;*  yet  the  word  'treason'  as  certainly  bore  a 
more  general  meaning  inCromwell's  estimate,  than 
in  the  estimate  of  those  who  continued  to  regard 
the  first  pilgrimage  as  good  service  to  the  state. 
The  rale  of  To  the  govcmment  it  was  a  crime  to  be  expiated 
in  S  go-  ^J  active  resistance  of  all  similar  attempts,  by 
;;^^*y  absolute  renunciation  of  its  articles;  and  if  in 
contrast  to  the  great  body  of  the  northern  gentle- 


harsh. 


•  The  Privy  Coundl,  writing 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  said : 
'  You  may  divnlge  the  cause  of 
their  activity  to  the  people  of 
those  parts,  that  they  may  the 
rather  perceive  their  miserable 
fortune,  that,  being  once  so  gra- 
ciously pardoned,  would  eftsoons 
combine  themselves  for  the  at- 
tempting of  new  treasons ...  not 
conceivmg  that  anything  is  done 


for  their  former  offences  done  be- 
fore the  pardon,  which  his  Grace 
will  in  nowise  remember  or 
speak  of;  but  for  those  treasons 
which  they  have  committed 
again  since  in  such  detestable 
sort  as  no  good  subject  would 
not  wish  tbeir  punishment  for 
the  same.* — Sardwicke  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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men,  a  few  possessed  of  wide  influence  continued  Ch.  14. 
to  maintain  that  they  had  done  well,  if  they  ^^ 
continued  to  encourage  the  people  to  expect  that    ^v^ 
their  petitions  would  be  granted,  if  they  dis- 
couraged  a  renewal  of  the  commotions,  avowedly 
because  they  would  injure  the  cause;  it  is  certain 
that  by  a  government  surrounded  by  conspiracy, 
and  emerging  with  difficulty  out  of  an  arduous 
position,  yet  determined  to  persevere  in  the  policy 
which  had  created  the  danger,  such  men  would 
be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion,  even  if  com- 
promised by  no  ftirther  overt  acts  of  disloyalty. 

But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were  To  what 
wholly  uncompromised.    Through  the  months  of  Aake,  ^^ 
February  and  March  a  series  of  evidence  shows  c^wS^ 
Aske,  Darcy,  Sir  Eobert  Constable,   a  gentle- J^'^' 
man  named  Levening,  and  several  others,  holding 
aloof  as  an  isolated  group,  in  close  and  continued 
intercourse,  yet  after  Bigod's  capture  taking  no 
part  in  the  pacification  of  the  country.     These 
men  repeatedly,  in  public  and  {»ivate,  assured  the 
people  that  the  Doncaster  articles  must  be  con- 
ceded.    They  were  in  possession  of  information 
respecting    the    risings    in   Westmoreland  and 
Cleveland,  and  yet  gave  no  information  to  the 
government.     In  an  intercepted  letter  to  Lord 
Darcy  Aske  spoke  of  himself  as  having  accom- 
plished a  great  enterprise — *  as  having  played  his 
part,  and  aU  England  should  perceive  it.'*    It 
was  proved  that  Darcy,  when   commanded  in 
January  to  furnish  Fomfret  with  stores,  had 

*  EolU  Rouse  M8.  A  2,  28. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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Ch.  14.  repeated  his  former  neglect — ^that  he  and  Aske 

^^  were  still  in  secret  possession  of  cannon  belonging 

ApriL    to  the  government,  which  they  had  appropriated  in 

fenoes       the  rebellion,  and  had  not  restored — ^that  Aske 

proTed^'^had  interfered  with  the  authorities  at  Hull  to 

J^"*      prevent  the  punishment  of   traitors  taken  in 

arms* — ^that  Constable,  in  a  letter  to  Bigod,  told 

him  that  he  had  chosen  ^a  wrong  time  of  the 

year,  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  tiU  the  springf 

— ^that  Lord  Darcy  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it 

was  better  to  rule  than  be  ruled — '  and  that  where 

before  they  had  had  but  two  sovereign  crowns 

they  would  now  have  four.' J 

The  lightest  of  these  charges  were  symptoms 
of  an  animus^  which  the  crown  prosecutors  would 


*  Besides  his  personal  inter- 
ference, Aske,  and  Constable  also, 
had  directed  a  notorious  insur- 
gent named  Badstone,  'in  any 
wise  to  deliver  Hallam  from 
Hull/— i?oZ2«  Eouae  M8.  A  2, 
28. 

t  Sir  Ralph  EUerkar  called  on 
Constable  to  join  him  in  suppress- 
ing Bigod's  movement.  Constable 
neither  came  nor  sent  men,  con- 
tenting himself  with  writing  let- 
ters.—2?o/i*Sbi««  If  iSf.  A  2,  28. 

X  Part  of  Pole's  mission  was 
to  make  peace  between  France 
and  the  Empire.  The  four  so- 
vereigns would,  therefore,  be  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
Francis,  and  Charles.  I  have 
gathered  these  aocusations  out 
of  several  groups  among  the 
BoUs  House  MSS.,  apparently 
heads  of  information,  Privy 
Council  minutes,  and  drafts  of 


indictments.  The  particulars 
which  I  have  mentiofhed  being 
repeated  frequently  in  these 
papers,  and  with  much  empha- 
sis, I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  formed  the  whole  of  the 
case. 

§  The  proo&  of  '  an  animua' 
were  severely  construed. 

A  few  clauses  from  a  rough 
draft  of  the  indictments  will  show 
how  small  a  prospect  of  escape 
there  was  for  any  one  who  had 
not  Resolutely  gone  over  to  the 
government. 

Aske  wrote  to  the  commons 
of  the  north  a  letter,  in  which 
was  written,  'Bigod  intendeth 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  our  peti- 
tion and  commonwealth;  where- 
by,' Cromwell  concluded,  *  it  ap- 
peareth  he  continued  in  his  frlse 
opinion  and  traitorous  heart' 

In  another  letter  he  had  said 
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regard  as  treasonable.      The  secretion   of  the  Ch.  14. 

artiUery  and  Aske's  conduct  at  Hull  would  en- 

J  .  ,  Aj).  1537. 

sure  a  condemnation  where  the  judges  were  so 
anxious  to  condemn. 

The  materials  for  the  prosecution  were  com- 
plete.    It  remained  to  proceed  with  the  trials. 
But  I  must  first  mention  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
from  Lincolnshire,  who  had  been  already  disposed 
of.     In  their  case  there  was  not  th^  complication 
of  a  pardon.   They  had  been  given  up  hot-handed 
by  their  confederates,  as  the  principal  instigators 
of  the  rebellion.     More  than  a  hundred  seem  to 
have  been  sent  originally  to  the  Tower.    Upwards 
of  half  of  these  were  liberated  after  a  short  im- 
prisonment.    On  the  6th  of  March  Sir  William 
Parr,  with  a  special  commission,  sat  at  Lincoln, 
to  try  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstead,  with  thirty  of  the 
remainder.     The  Lincoln  jury  regarded  the  pri-  Triaig  of 
soners  favourably;  Thomas  Moigne,  one  of  theoohuhin 
latter,  spoke  in  his  defence  for  three  hours  so^"~°®^ 
skilfiilly,  according  to  Sir  William  Parr's  report, 
that  '  but  for  the  diligence  of  the  king's  Serjeant,' 
he  and  all  the  rest  would  have  been  acquitted,  a  hundred 
Ultimately  the  crown  secured  their  verdict :  the  1 


abbot,  Moigne,  and  another  were  hanged  on  the  ^S^ 


to  ihem,  '  Totur  reasonable  peti- 
tioDB  shall  be  ordered  by  parlia- 
ment,' '  showing  that  he  thought 
that  their  petitions  were  reason- 
able, and  in  writing  the  same  he 
committed  treason.' 

Again,  both  Constable  and  he 
had  exhorted  the  commons  to 
wait  for  the  Doke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  parliament,  tellmg  them 


that  the  dnke  would  come  only 
with  his  household  servants; 
'  signifying  plainly  that,  if  their 
onieasonable  requests  were  not 
complied  with,  they  would  take 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands 
again.' 

There  are  fifty' articles'  against 
them,  conceived  in  the  same  spi- 
rit, of  more  or  less  importance. 

f2 


nineteen 
were  exe- 
cuted. 
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Trial  of 

Loid 

Hussey. 


Ch.  14.  following  da  J  at  Lincoln,  and  four  others  a  day 
or  two  later  at  Louth  and  Homcastle.*  The 
commission  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  rest. 
After  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks  the  king  consented, 
and  they  were  dismis8ed.t 

Twelve  more,  the  Abbot  of  Barlings,  one  of  his 
monks,  and  others  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  the  chancellor,  were  then  brought 
to  the  bar  in  ^he  Ghiildhall.  They  had  no  claim 
to  mercy;  and  they  found  none.  They  were 
hung  on  gibbets,  at  various  towns,  in  their  own 
county,  as  signs  and  warnings.  Lord  Hussey 
was  tried  by  the  peers.  He  was  guilty  obviously 
of  havmg  fled  from  a  post  which  he  was  bound 
to  defend.  He  had  obstructed  good  subjects, 
who  would  have  done  their  duty,  had  he  allowed 
them ;  and  he  had  held  communication  with  the 
rebels.  His  indictment|  charges  him  with  acts 
of  more  direct  complicity,  the  evidence  of  which 
I  have  not  discovered.  But  wherever  a  compa- 
rison has  been  possible,  I  have  found  the  articles 
of  accusation  in  so  strict  accordance  with  the  de^ 
positions  of  witnesses,  that  the  absent  link  may 
be  presumed  to  have  existed.  The  construction 
may  be  violent;  the  fact  is  always  true.  He, 
too,  was  found  guilty,  and  executed.  ^ 


•  Sir  William  Ptar  to  Henxy 
YIIL:  MS.  State  Paper 
Office,  Letters  to  the  King  and 
Counoil,  vol.  ▼.  BolU  Souee 
MS.  first  series,  76. 

f  Sir  William  Parr  to  Crom* 
well :  MS,  State  Paper  Office, 
second  series,  vol.  xxxL 

{  Baga  de  SecretU. 


§  Lord  Hossej  maj  have  the 
benefit  of  his  own  denial.  Crom- 
well promised  to  intercede  for 
him  if  he  would  make  a  true 
confession.     He  replied  thus :— - 

'  I  never  knew  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commotion  in  neitiier 
of  the  places,  otherwise  than  is 
contained  in  the  bill  that  I  did 
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With  Lord  Hussey  the  Lincobishire  list  was  Ch.  14. 
closed.     Out  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons 
who  had  been  in  armed  rebellion,  the  govern-     M»y. 
ment  was    satisfied  with    the    punishment  of 
twenty.   The  mercy  was  perhaps  in  part  dictated 
by  prudence. 

The  turn  of  the  northern  men  came  next.  Th«  second 

trials. 

There  were  three  sections  of  them-^Sir  Francis 
Bigod,  George  Lumley,  and  those  who  had  risen 
in  January  in  the  East  Biding;  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  the  Abbot  of  Jer- 
vaulx,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bulmer,  Sir  Balph 
Bulmer,  and  Sir  Stephen  Hamarton,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  separate  commotions  since  sup- 
pressed by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and,  finally,  Aske, 
Constable,  and  Lord  Darcy,  with  their  adhe- 
rents. In  this  instance  the  proceedings  were  less 
simple  than  in  the  former,  and  in  some  respects 
unusual.  The  inferior  offenders  were  first  tried  at 
York.  The  indictments  were  sent  in  to  the  grand 
jury ;  and  in  the  important  case  of  Leyening,  the 

deliver  to  Sir  Thomas  Went-  '  and  Sir  Bobert  Constable,  as  we 
worth,  at  Windsor.  Nor  I  was  sate  at  tiie  board,  it  happened 
never  privy  to  their  acts,  nor  that  we  spake  of  Sir  Francis 
never  aided  them  in  will,  word,  Bigod,  (how)  his  priest,  in  his 
nor  deed.  Bat  if  I  might  have  sermons,  likened  Oar  Lady  to  a 
had   500  men   I  would    have    pudding  when  the  meat  was  out» 


fought  with  them,  or  else  I  for- 
sake m  J  part  of  heaven ;  for  I 
was  never  traitor,  nor  of  none 
counsel  of  treason  against  his 
Grace ;  and  that  I  wiU  take  mj 
death  upon,  when  it  shall  please 
God  and  his  Highness.' 

In  a  postscript  he  added : 

'  Now  at  Midsummer  shall  be  |  second  series,  voL  xviii. 
three  years,  my  Lord  Daroy,  I,  I 


with  many  words  more;  and 
then  my  Lord  Darcy  said  that 
he  was  a  naughty  priest;  let 
him  go ;  for  in  good  sooth  I  will 
be  none  heretic;  and  so  said  I, 
and  likewise  Sir  Bobert  Con- 
stable ;  for  we  will  die  Christian 
men.'^3f iSf.  8UUe  Paper  Office, 
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Ch.  14.  special  confederate  of  Aske  and  Darcy,  whose 

guilt  was  identical   with    theirs,    no   bill  was 
^^'  '537.  5       - 
M»7.     found.       The  king,   in    high    displeasure,  re- 

ment  find  a  quired  Norfolk  to  take  some  severe  notice  of 
inobtak-  this  obstructiou  of  justicc.  Norfolk  remonstrated; 
^|«|^*^""  and  was  requested,  in  sharper  language,  to  send 
One  of  the  xip  a  list  of  the  jurors,*  and  unravel,  if  possible, 
aoqnitted.   the  causc  of  the  acquittal.     The  names  were  for- 
Ae  gn^d   warded.    The  panel  was  composed  of  fifty  gentle- 
1^^  *«^*  men,  relatives,  most  of  them,  of  one  or  other  of 
the  accused  persons,  and  many  among  whom  had 
formed  part  of  the  insurgent  council  at  Fomfret.  f 
Levening's  escape  was  explained  ;   and  yet  it 
could  not  be  remedied.     The  crown  was  forced 
to  continue  its  prosecutions,  apparently  with  the 
same  difficulty,  and  under  the  same  uncertainty 
of  the  issue.     When  the  trials  of  the  higher  of- 
fenders were  opened  in  London,  true  biUs  had  first 
to  be  found  against  them  in  their  own  counties  ; 
and  the  foremen  of  the  two  grand  juries  (for  the 
fifty  were  divided  into  two  bodies  of  twenty-five 


•  '  And  whereas  jonr  lordship 
doth  write  that,  in  case  the  oon- 
sdenoes  of  such  persons  as  did 
acquit  Levening  should  be  exa- 
amined,  the  fear  thereof  might 
trouble  others  in  like  esse,  the 
King's  Migesty  oonsidering  his 
treason  to  be  most  manifest,  ap- 
parent, and  confessed,  and  that 
all  offenders  in  that  case  be 
principals,  and  none  aooessories, 
doth  think  it  verj  necessary 
that  the  means  used  in  that 
matter  may  be  searched  out,  as 
a  thing  which  may  reveal  many 


other  matters  worthy  his  High- 
ness's  knowledge;  and  doth 
therefore  desire  you  not  only  to 
signify  their  names,  but  also 
to  travel  all  that  yon  can  to 
beat  out  the  mystery.' — Privy 
Council  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk : 
Sardwicke  State  Papers,  voL 
L  p.  46. 

t  The  list  is  in  the  Bolie 
MS.  first  series,  284.  Opposite 
the  name  of  each  juror  there  is 
a  note  in  the  margin,  signifying 
his  connexions  among  the  pri- 
soners. 
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each)  were  Sir  James  Strangways  and  Sir  Chris-  Ch.  14. 
topher  Danby,  noted,  both  of  them,  on  the  list 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  crown,  as  relatives    M»y  9- 
of  Lord  Darcy,  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  and  Sir  John 
Bidmer.* 

On  the  9th  of  May,  however,  either  through 
intimidation  or  the  force  of  evidence,  the  sixteen  Tree  wii« 

found 

prisoners  who  were  in  the  Tower,  Lord  Darcy,  •gwMt 
Bobert  Aske,  Sir  Bobert  Constable,  and  thirteen  S^^ 
more,  were  delivered  over  for  their  trials.  In  the  ^*^ 
six  preceding  weeks  they  had  been  cross-examined 
agam  and  agam.     Of  the  many  strange  scenes 
which  must  have  taken  place  on  these  occasions, 
one  picture,  but  a  striking  one,  is  all  which  I  have 
found.     It  occurred  at  the  house  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  a  crowded  audience.     Darcy  was  the  subject 
of  examination.     Careless  of  life,  and  with  the 
prophetic  insight  of  dying  men,  he  turned,  when 
pressed  with  questions,  to  the  lord  privy  seal : — 

'  Cromwell,'  he  said,  '  it  is  thou  that  art  the  Lord  Darey 
very  special  and  chief  causer  of  all  this  rebellion  ^ea^ 
and  mischief^  and  art  likewise  causer  of  the  appre-  ^^'™™^*^ 

hension  of  us  that  be ,t  and  dost  daily  ear-  - 

nestly  travel  to  bring  us  to  our  ends,  and  to  strike 
off  our  heads.  I  trust  that  ere  thou  die,  though 
thou  wouldest  procure  all  the  noblemen's  heads 
within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet  shall  there 
one  head  remain  that  shall  strike  off  thy  head.'} 


*  Compare  Baga  de  Seeretis, 
pouch  X.  bundle  %,  and  BolU 
Souie  MS,  fint  series,  284. 

t  Word  illegible  in  the  MS. 


own 


X  M8.  in  Cromwell's 
hand:  BolU  Mouse,  A  2,  29, 
foL  160  and  161. 
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Ch.  14.  Of  Aske,  too,  we  catch  glimpses  which  show 
^^  that  he  was  something  more  than  a  remarkable  in- 
J^y-  surgent  leader :  a  short  entry  tells  ns  that  six  or 
▼ant  dies  seven  days  after  his  arrest,  ^  his  servant,  Bobert 
^  *  Wall  (let  his  name  be  remembered),  did  cast 
himself  upon  his  bed  and  cried,  ^  Oh,  my  master ! 
Oh,  my  master !  they  will  draw  him,  and  hang 
him  and  quarter  him ;'  and  therewith  he  did  die 
for  sorrow.'*  Aske  had  lost  a  friend  when  friends 
were  needed.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  he  said  that  he  had  been  sent  up  in 
haste  without  clothes  or  money,  that  no  one  of 
his  relations  would  help  him,  and  that  unless 
the  king  would  be  his  good  and  gracious  lord,  he 
knew  not  how  he  would  live.f  His  confessions 
during  his  imprisonment  were  free  and  ample« 
He  asked  for  his  life,  yet  with  a  d^niiy  which 
would  stoop  to  no  falsehood,  and  pretend  to  no 
repentance  beyond  a  general  regret  that  he 
should  have  offended  the  king.  Then,  as  through* 
out,  he  showed  himself  a  brave,  simple,  noble- 
minded  man. 

But  it  was  in  vain ;  and  fate  was  hungry  for 
its  victims.  The  bills  being  found,  Darcy  was 
arraigned  before  twenty-two  pe^s,  and  was  con- 
demned, Cromwell  undertaking  to  intercede  for  his 
life.  I  The  intercession,  if  made,  was  not  effectual. 
The  fifteen  commoners,  on  the  same  day,  were  tried 
May  16.  before  a  special  commission  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Percy,  Hamarton,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Buhner 


Trialiand 

MIli0nO68 

inWest- 
miniter 


S2l  *  ^^^^  ^o«*tf  M8.  firit  series,  ^07. 

t  M8.  ibid.  140 1. 
X  Depositions  relating  to  Lord  Delaware:  RolU  Souse  MS, 
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pleaded  guilty*      The  prosecution   against  Sir  Ch.  14. 
Balph  Buhner  was  dropped :  a  verdict  was  given  ^^ 
without  difficulty  against  Aske,  Constable,  Bigod,   ^y  »^- 
Lumley,  and  seven  more.  Sixteen  knights,  nobles, 
and  gentlemen,  who  a  few  months  before  were 
dictating  terms  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
threatening  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  Keformation, 
were  condemned  criminals  waiting  for  death. 

The  executions  were  delayed  from  a  doubt 
whether  London  or  York  should  be  the  scene  of 
the  closing  tragedy.  There  remain  some  frag- 
ments written  by  Darcy  and  Aske  in  the  interval 
after  their  sentence.  Darcy  must  have  been 
nearly  eighty  years  old;  but  neither  the  matter 
nor  the  broad,  large,  powerful  handwriting  of  the 
following  words  show  signs  of  agitation : — 

*  After  judgment  given,  the  petition  of  Thomas 
Lord  Darcy  to  the  King's  Grace,  by  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal. 

^  First  to  have  confession ;  and  at  a  mass  to  Loid 
receive  my  Maker,   that  I  may  depart  like  apeStion. 
Christian  man  out  of  this  vale  of  misery. 

'  Second,  that  incontinent  after  my  death  my 
whole  body  may  be  buried  with  my  late  wife, 
the  Lady  Neville,  in  the  Preers  at  Greenwich. 

'  Third,  that  the  straitness  of  my  judgment 
may  be  mitigated  after  the  king's  mercy  and 
pleasure. 

*  Fourth,  that  my  debts  may  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  a  schedule  enclosed.'* 

Aske,  in  a  few  lines  addressed  also  to  Crom-  Last  peti- 
tion of 
Aake. 

*  MS.  Slate  Paper  Office^  Domestic,  vol.  xiL 
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Ch.  14.  well,  spoke  of  his  debts,  and  begged  that  some 
^^  provision  might  be  made  for  his  family.    '  They,' 

^j  '^-  he  said,  '  never  ojSended  the  King's  Grace,  nor 
were  with  me  in  council  in  no  act  during  all  this 
time,  but  fled  into  woods  and  houses.  Good  my 
Lord,  extend  your  pity  herein.  And  I  most 
humbly  ask  the  King's  Highness,  and  aU  his 
council  and  lords,  lowly  forgiveness  for  any 
mine  ofiences  or  words  attempted  or  said  i^ainst 
his  Grace  or  any  of  them  any  time  of  my  life ; 
and  that  his  Grace  would  save  my  life,  if  it  be 
his  pleasure,  to  be  his  bedesman  —  or  else 
—  to  let  me  be  ftdl  dead  or  that  I  be  dis- 
membered, that  I  may  piously  give  my  spirit  to 
God  without  more  pain;  and  that  I  desire  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  for  charity.'* 

The  requests  relating  to  the  manner  of  the 
executions,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  were  granted; 
and  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  two  petitioners, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in  that  of  all  the  other 
sufferers.     Wherever  the  scaffold  becomes  visible, 
the  rope  and  the  axe  are  the  sole  discernible  im- 
plements of  death.     With  respect  to  the  other 
petition,  I  find  among  loose  memoranda  of  Crom- 
ProTimon    wcll  au  entry  ^for  a  book  to  be  made  of  the 
JJ^^J^^  wives  and  poor  children  of  such  as  have  suffered, 
8^^*       to  the  intent  his  Gb*ace  may  extend  his  mercy  to 
them  for  their  livings  as  to  his  Highness  shall 
be  thought  convenient,  and  for  payment  of  their 
debts.'t   The  *  mercy'  seems  to  have  been  liberal. 


•  MS.  State  Twper  Office,  Dameitic,  voL  xii. 
t  MS.  Cotton.  Titus,  B  i,  457. 
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The  forfeited  properties,  on  the  whole,  were 
allowed  to  descend  without  diminution,  in  their 
natural  order.* 

After  some  discussion  it  was  settled  that 
Darcy  should  suffer  on  Tower  Hill;  and  he  was 
executed  on  the  20th  of  June.  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
Bigod,  the  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Jervaulx, 
Hamarton,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  young  Lumley,  and 
Nicholas  Tempest  were  hanged  at  Tyburn;  four 
who  had  been  tried  with  them  and  condemned  were 
pardoned.  Lady  Bulmer  died  the  dreadM  death 
awarded  by  the  English  law  to  female  treason.t 
^  On  the  Friday  in  Whitsun  week,'  wrote  a  town 
correspondent  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  '  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Bulmer  was  drawn  without  Newgate  to 
Smithfield  and  there  burned:'  and  the  world 
went  its  light  way,  thinking  no  more  of  Lady 
Bulmer  than  if  she  had  been  a  mere  Protestant 


Ch. 


14. 


A.I>.  1537. 

June. 
Properties 
not  for- 
feited. 

Bight  gen- 
tlemen exe- 
cntedat 
Tyburn. 


LadyBoI- 
mer  b 
bomt,  and 
the  world 
iaUttle 
disturbed. 


*  For  instance,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy's  eldest  son  inherited  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland ; 
unfortonately,  also  his  father's 
politics  and  his  father's  fate. 
He  was  that  Earl  of  Korthnm- 
berland  who  rose  for  Mary  of 
Scotland  against  Elizabeth. 

t  Lady  Bulmer  seems  from 
the  depositions  to  have  deserved 
as  serious  punishment  as  any 
woman  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
served. One  desires  to  know 
whether  in  aky  class  of  people 
there  was  a  sense  of  compunction 
for  the  actual  measure  inflicted 
by  the  law.  The  following  is  a 
meagre,  but  still  welcome,  frag- 
ment upon  this  subject : — 

'  Upon  Whitsunday,  at  break- 


fast, certain  company  was  in  the 
chauntiy  at  Thame,  when  was 
had  speech  and  communication 
of  the  state  of  the  north  country, 
being  that  proditors  against  the 
King's  Highness  should  suffer  to 
the  number  of  ten;  amongst 
which  proditors  the  Lady  Bul- 
mer should  suffer.  There  being 
Bobert  Jones,  said  it  is  a  pity 
that  she  should  suffer.  Then  to 
that  answered  John  Strebilhill, 
saying  it  is  no  pity,  if  she  be  a 
traitor  to  her  prince,  but  that 
she  should  have  after  her  deserv- 
ing. Then  said  Bobert  Jones, 
let  us  speak  no  more  of  this 
matter;  for  men  may  be  blamed 
for  speakingof  the  truth.' — BolU 
Rouse  MS,  first  series,  1862, 
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The  king 
relin- 
qnishes 
hiiinien- 
tion  of 
holding  a 
parliament 
in  Tork- 
■hixe. 


heretic:  the  same  letter  urged  Saville  to  hastea 
to  London  for  the  pleasures  of  the  season,  sug- 
gesting that  he  might  obtain  some  share  in  the 
confiscated  estates,  of  which  the  king  would  be 
soon  disposing.*  Aske  and  Sir  Bobert  Constable 
were  to  be  sent  down  to  Yorkshire.  The  king 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  succession  of  fresh, 
disorders  and  the  punishments  which  had  followed^ 
to  relinquish  his  intention  of  holding  a  summer 
parliament  there.  The  renewed  disturbances  had 
released  him  from  his  promise,  and  the  discussion 
which  would  inevitably  have  been  opened,  would 
have  been  alike  irritating  and  useless.  He  had 
thought  subsequently  of  going  to  York  on  pro- 
gress, and  of  making  his  presence  the  occasion  of  an 
amnesty ;  the  condition  of  the  Continent,  however, 
the  large  armies,  French  and  Imperial,  which  were 
in  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  the  pos- 
sibility or  the  alarm  that  the  Pope  might  succeed 
in  reconciling  and  directing  them  upon  England, 
and  still  more  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  and  the 
danger  of  some  anxiety  which  might  cause  the 
loss  of  the  child,  combined  to  make  so  distant  a 
journey  undesirable.  These  at  least  were  the 
reasons  which  he  alleged  to  the  world.  His  chief 
ground,  however,  as  he  stated  in  private,  was  the 
increasing  infirmity  of  his  o^ni  health  and  the 
inhibition  of  his  physician,  f    He  resolved,  there- 


*  M8.  State  Paper  Office: 
— —  to  Heniy  Saville. 

t  A  second  cause  '  ia  onr  most 
dear  and  most  entirely  beloved 
wife  the  qoeen,  being  now  qnick 
with  child,  for  the  which  we  give 


most  humble  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  albeit  she  is  in  every  oondi> 
tion  of  that  lo^g  inclination  and 
reverend  conformity,  that  she  can 
in  all  things  well  content,  satisfy, 
and  quiet  herself  with  that  thing 
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fore,  that  Norfolk,  and  not  himself,  should  ^knit  Ch.  14. 
Tip  the  tragedy,'  by  conducting  the  last  executions 
on  the  scene  of  the  rebellion,  and  after  they  were     J^iy. 
over,  by  proclaimii^  a  final  and  general  pardon. 

At  the  be&nnning  of  July  the  two  remaining  Aake  and 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  custody  of    Sirarownt 
Thomas  Wentworth.      They  were  paraded  iny^^.^. 
formal  state  through  the  eastern  counties,  aud  at 
each  town  a  few  words  of  warning  were  addressed 
on  the  occasion  to  the    people.      Wentworth 
brought  them  thus  to  Lincoln,  where  they  were 
delivered  over  to  the  Buke  of  Norfolk.  Constable 
suffered  first.   He  was  taken  to  HuU,*  and  there  Constable 
hanged  in  chains.f     Before  his  death  he  said  at  S^ 
that,  although  he  had  declared  on  his  examina- 
tion that  he  had  revealed  everything  of  import- 
ance  which  he  knew,  yet  he  had  concealed  some 
matter  connected  with  Lord  Darcy  for  fear  of 
doing  him  an  injury.    *  He  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  had  offended  God  in  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  such  manner,  concealing  the  truth  upon  a 
good  purpose.'}    This  secret,  whatever  it  was,  he 


wMehweshall  ihink expedient  and 
determine;  yet,  oonridering  that, 
being  a  woman,Tipon  some  sadden 
and  displeasant  romoors  and 
biutee  that  might  beblown  abroad 
in  our  abtenoe,ishe  might  take  im- 
piessiooa  which  might  engender 
danger  to  that  wherewith  she  is 
nowpregnant, which  God  forbid,it 
hath  been  thought  neoessaxy  that 
we  should  not  extend  our  progress 
this  year  so  farfirom  her.' — Henry 
Tni.  to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk: 
Siate  "Bwpwi^  vol.  i.  p.  j  ja. 


•  MB.  Belli  Souse,  A  %, 
28. 

t  A  carious  drawing  of  Hull, 
which  was  made  about  this  time, 
with  the  plans  of  the  new  forti- 
fications erected  by  Henry,  is  in 
the  Cotton  Lihnuy.  A  gallows 
stands  outside  the  gate,  with  a 
body  hanging  on  it,  which  was 
prohably  meant  for  Constable's. 

X  '  Immediately  tofore  Sir 
Robert  Constable  should  receive 
his  rightB,  it  was  asked  of  him 
if  that  his   confession  put  in 
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carried  with  him  from  the  worid.  His  own  offences 
he  admitted  freely,  protesting,  however,  that  he 
had  added  nothing  to  them  since  the  pardon. 

A  fuller  account  remains  of  the  end  of  Aske. 
He,  too,  like  Constable,  had  some  mystery  on 
his  conscience  which  he  would  not  reveal.  In  a 
conversation  with  his  confessor  he  alluded  to 
Darcy's  connexion  with  the  Spanish  ambassador ; 
he  spoke  of  the  intention  of  sending  for  help  to 
Flanders,  and  acknowledged  his  treason,  while 
he  shrunk  from  the  name  of  traitor.  He  com- 
plained that  Cromwell  had  several  times  pro- 
mised him  his  life  if  he  would  make  a  fiill 
confession,  and  once  he  said  he  had  a  token  of 
pardon  from  the  king;  but  his  bearing  was  quiet 
and  brave,  and  if  he  believed  himself  hardly 
dealt  with,  he  said  so  only  in  private  to  a  single 
person. 

York  was  chosen  as  his  place  of  execution. 
Aake  is      He  was  drawu  through  the  streets  upon  a  hurdle, 
a  haidie     to  be  hanged  afterwards  from  the  top  of  a  tower. 
it^toof  *0n  his  way  he   told  the   people   that   he   had 
^**'^'       grievously  offended  God,  the  king,  and  the  world. 
God  he  had  offended  in  breaking  his  command- 
ments many  ways ;  the  Eong's  Majesty  he  had 
greatly  offended  in  breaking  his  laws,  to  which 


writing  was  all  that  he  did 
know.  To  which  he  made  an- 
swer that  it  was  all.  Notwith- 
standing he  knew,  hesides  that, 
sundry  naughty  words  and  high 
cracks  that  my  Lord  Darcy  had 
hlown  out,  which  he  thought 
not  hest  to  shew  so  long  as  the 
said  lord  was  on  life,  partly  be- 


cause they  should  rather  do  hurt 
than  good,  and  partly  because  he 
had  no  proof  of  them. 

'  But  what  these  words  were 
he  would  not  declare,  but  in 
generality.  Howbeit,  his  open 
confession  was  right  good.' — 
MS.  State  Faper  Office,  first 
series,  vol.  i. 
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every  subject  was  bound;  and  the  world  he  had  Ch.  14. 
offended,  'for  so  much  as  he  was  the  occasion ^"[^f^^ 
that  many  a  one  had  lost  their  lives,  lands,  and     ^'^^y- 
goods.'    At  the  scaffold  he  be^ed  the  people  to  Andis 
pray  for  him, '  and  divers  times  asking  the  King's 
Highness'  forgiveness,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
Lord  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  Lord  of 
Sussex,  and  aU  the  world,  after  certain  orisons  he 
commended  his  soul  to  God.'* 

So  we  take  leave  of  Bobert  Aske,  closing  his 
brief  greatness  with  a  felon's  death — ^an  unhappy 
ending!  Yet,  as  we  look  back  now,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  centuries,  when  the  noble  and  the 
base,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  have 
been  all  long  dead  together,  when  nothing  re- 
mains of  any  of  them  but  the  work,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  which  they  achieved,  and  the  few 
years  which  weak  false  hearts  could  purchase  by 
denying  their  faith  and  truckling  to  the  time,t 


*  A  general  amnesty  waa  pro- 
claimed  immediately  after. 

'The  notable  unkindneta  of 
the  people/  Norfolk  said,  '  had 
been  able  to  have  moved  his 
Grace  to  have  taken  such  punish- 
ment on  the  offenders  as  might 
have  been  terrible  for  all  men  to 
have  thought  on  that  should 
hereafter  have  only  heard  the 
names  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 

'  Yet  the  king's  most  royal 
Hiyesty,  of  his  most  tender  pity 
and  gpreat  desire  that  he  hath 
rather  to  preserve  you  from  the 
stroke  of  justice  imminent  upon 
your  deserts,  than  to  put  yon  to 
the  extremity  of  the  same,  trust- 
ing   and    supposing    that    the 


punishment  of  a  few  offenders  in 
respect  of  the  multitude,  which 
have  suffered  only  for  an  exam- 
ple to  others  to  avoid  the  like  at- 
temptations,  will  be  sufficient  for 
ever  to  make  all  you  and  your 
posterities  to  eschew  semblable 
offences,  of  his  inestimable  good- 
ness and  pity  is  content  by  this 
general  proclamation  to  give  and 
grant  to  you  aU,  every  of  you, 
his  genend  and  free  pardon.' — 
BolU  House  MS.  A  2,  28; 
State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  5  j8. 

t  Like  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  for 
instance,  who,  when  upbraided 
for  denying  his  belief  in  the 
Pope,  said  '  he  had  never  seen 
the  time  when  he  thought  to 
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Cs.  14.  appear  in  the  retrospect  in  their  proper  insig- 
nificance, a  man  who  risked  and  lost  his  life  for  a 
caose  which  he  believed  a  just  one,  though  he 
was  mistaken  in  so  believing  it,  is  not  among 
those  whose  fate  deserves  the  most  compassion, 
or  whose  career  is  least  to  be  envied. 

The  insurrection  had  sunk  down  into  rest ;  but 
it  had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  So  far  as  it  was  just 
it  had  prevailed ;  and  happy  were  they  whose  work 
was  sifted  for  them,  who  were  permitted  to  accom- 
plish so  much  only  of  their  intentions  as  had  been 
wisely  formed.  If  the  reins  of  England  had  been 
seized  by  Afike  and  Darcy,  their  signal  beacons  of 
insurrection  would  have  become  blazing  martyr- 
piles,  shining  dreadMly  through  all  after  b^s; 
and  their  names  woidd  have  come  down  to  pos- 
terity swathed  in  such  epithets  as  cling,  and  will 
cling,  for  ever  to  the  Gardiners  and  the  Alvas. 

While  the  noble  Catholics  were  braving  danger 
in  England,  Beginald  Pole  sate  at  safe  distance 
on  his  Lifege  watch-tower,  scenting  the  air  for  the 
expected  battle-field;  and  at  length,  himgry  and 
disappointed,  turning  sullenly  away  and  preparing 
for  flight.  He  had  clung  to  hope  till  the  last 
moment  with  desperate  tenacity.  He  had  la- 
boured to  inspire  his  friends  in  Italy  with  his 
own  confidence.  ^  The  leaders  of  the  fai^liful,' 
he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  *  had  been  duped  and  mur- 
dered; but  the  hate  of  the  people  for  the  govem- 


The  noble 

Catholics, 

and  the 

ignoble. 

Beginald 

Pole  at 

Lidge. 


lose  one  drop  of  blood  therefore, 
for  sure  he  was  that  none  of 
those  that  heretofore  had  advan- 
tage by  that  authority  would 


have  lost  one  penny  to  save  his 
life.'— Tunstall  to  Pole:  Bra^ 
nxt's  Collectanea,  p.  481. 
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inent  had  deepened  in  intensity.     They  were  Ch.  14. 
subdued  for  the  instant  by  terror:  but  their.      ~ 
strength  wafi  unimpaired.     They  were  furious  at  pj[^]y\ 
the  king's  treachery.'*      *  Twice,'  he  wrote  to  Pole  at 
Contarini,    *the    children    of   Israel  went    up     ^ 
against  Benjamin,  and  twice  they  were  put  to 
confusion,  God  having  encouraged  them  to  fight, 
and  God  permitting  their  defeat.  The  third  time 
they  prevailed.    In  like  manner  had  the  children 
of  the  Church  been  twice  conquered,  once  God 
so  willing  it  in  Ireland,  and  now  again  in  Eng- 
land.    A  third  time  they  would  take  up  their 
cause,  and  then  they  would  triumph  gloriously.'f 
He  knew  what  he  meant.      Already  he  wasHewiU 
digging  fresh   graves  for  other  victims;   secret  broken  web 
messengers  were  passing    between    Lifege  andXrt. 
his  mother,  and  his  mother's  family,  and  Lord 
Montague  and  Lord  Exeter  were  ahready  con- 
templating that  third  effort  of  which  he  spoke.  | 
'  I  do  but  desire  to  wait  in  this  place,'  he  said, 
'so  long  as  the  farmer  waits  for  his  crops.     I 
have  sown  my  seed.     It  wiU  grow  in  its  allotted 
time.'^     Contarini  advised  his  return  to  Italy; 
and  the  Pope  believed  also  that  the  opportunity 
was  passed.     Pole  himself,   alternately  buoyed 
up   with    hope    and  plunged  in  despondency, 
seemed  at  times  almost  delirious.     He  spread  a 
wild  rumour  that  the  king  had  sent  emissaries 


*  JSpist.  Beg.  PoL  yoL  ii.  p.    and    the    Maiqnui  of    Exeter : 
46.  j  Baga  de  Secretis. 

t  Ibid-  p.  64.  I      §  Bpist  Beg.  Pol.  voL  ii.  p. 

X  Trials   of  Lord  Montague  |  73. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Ch.  14.  to  murder  him.*     The  I*ope  believed  him,  and 

became  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  so  valuable 

inly,     a  life.     Letters  passed  and  repassed.     He  could 

that  Henry  uot  resigii  himself  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 

km  hSn^  On  the  21st  of  August  he  wrote  that  *  the  English 
government  had  made  itself  so  detested,  and  the 
King  of  Scotland  was  so  willing  to  assist,  that 
with  the  most  trifling  impulse  a  revolution  would 
be  certain.'  Events,  however,  so  far,  had  not 
borne  out  his  expectations.  He  had  promised 
liberally,  but  there  had  been  no  Mfilment;  and 
supposing  at  length  that  the  chances  of  success 
were  too  slight  to  justify  the  risk  of  his  ionger 

And  is  re-  stay,  Paul  put  an  end  to  his  anxieties  by  sending 

ihe  Pope,    him  a  formal  recall. 

He  has  one        The  disappointment  was  hard  to  bear.     One 

utwiT"**  o^y  comfort  remained  to  him.  Henry  had  been 
evidently  anxious  that  his  book  should  not  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  He  might  revise,  intensify, 
and  then  publish  it,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a 
safe  revenge. 

But  I  have  now  to  mention  a  minor  drama  of 
treachery  winding  into  the  interstices  of  the  larger. 
When  Pole  first  awoke  serious  suspicion  by  being 
raised  to  theCardinalate,  Michael,  younger  brother 
of  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  volunteered  to  Crom- 
well to  go  to  Bome,  make  his  way  into  Pole's 
service,  and  become  a  spy  upon  his  actions.    TTia 


*  Pole  to  Contarini,  JEput 
Tol.  ii.  p.  64.  I  call  the  ramonr 
wild  because  there  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  for  it,  and  because  the 
English    resident    at   Antwerp, 


John  Hutton,  who  was  one  of 
the  persons  accused  by  Pole,  was 
himself  the  person  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  story. -^State  Papers, 
vol.  vii.  p.  703. 
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offer  was  accepted.     He  went,  and  became  Pole's  Ch.  14. 
secretary ;  but,  instead  of  betraying  his  master,  he  ^^ 
betrayed  his  employers ;  and  to  him  the  *  Liber  de    .  J^y- 
TJnitate  EcclesiaB'  was  in  all  probability  indebted  Throgmor- 
for  the  firesh  instalment  of  scandals  which  were  pioy^^b^ 
poured  into  it  before  publication,*  and  which  have  ^i^t»y 
iumished  material  for  the  Catholic  biographers  of  J|J^"^ 
Henry  the  Eighth.     Throgmorton's  ingenious  empioyen, 
duplicity  enabled  him  to  blind  the  English  go- 
yemment  through  the  spring  and  summer.     He 
supplied  them  with  reports   in  a  high  degree 
laudatory  of  the  cardinal,  affirming  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  innocency  of  the  legatine  mission; 
and  if  they  were  not  misled  as  to  Pole's  purposes, 
they  believed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  spy.     It  was 
not  till  the  day  before  leaving  Liege  that  he  threw 
off  disguise,  and  wrote  to  Cromwell  in  language 
which  was  at  last  transparent. 

The  excellent  intentions   of  the  legate,  he 
said,  having  been  frustrated  by  events,  and  his 
pure  and  upright  objects  having  been  wickedly 
misconstrued,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bome.  PoiewUi 
The  Pope,  whose  gracious  disposition  towards  Rome,  and 
England  remained  unabated,  had  issued  indul-  m^  ^k, 
gences  through  all  Christendom  for  a  general 
supplication  that  the  King's  Grace  and  the  country 
might  return  to  the  Church.     These  would  be 
naturally  followed  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  king's 
actions,  and  accompanied  by  censures.     It  was 
likely,  in  addition,  that,  on  Pole's  return  to  Eome, 
his  Holiness  would  request  his  consent  that  his 

•  See  Appendix  to  Volame  IV. 
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Ch.  14.  book  should  be  set  in  print,  '  as  it  will  be  hard 
^■^"~'  for  him  to  deny,  for  the  great  confidence  they  have 
J^y.     therein.'     *  Hereof/  Throgmorton  concluded,  *  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  advertise  you,  con- 
sidering the  short  departure  of  the  legate,  upon 
whose  return,  as  you  see,  hangs  both  the  divul- 
gating of  the  censures,  the  putting  forth  of  his 
book,  and  the  sending  also  of  new  ambassadors 
to  all  Christian  princes.     I  suppose  you  have  a 
UniefB  the  great  desire  for  a  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and 
■ubmit  to   acts  in  this  legacy.     It  makes  many  men  marvel 
°^'    to  see  the  King's  Grace  so  bent  to  his  ruin,  rather 
than  to  take  some  way  to  reconcile  him.     Your 
lordship  may  best  think  what  is  best  to  be  done.'* 

Cromwell's  answer  to  this  communication, 
though  long,  will  not  be  thought  too  long  by  those 
who  desire  to  comprehend  the  passions  of  the  time, 
and  with  the  time  the  mind  of  its  ruling  spirit. 
CromweU  *  I  thought,'  was  the  abrupt  commencement,! 

HeiuS      Hhat  the  singular  goodness  of  the  King's  High- 
Sat  tht     ^688  shewed  unto  you,  and  the  great  and  singular 
M«  m1^  clemency  shewed  unto  that  detestable  traitor  your 
hM«  wft-   master,  in  promising  him  not  only  forgiveness,  but 
also  forgetting  of  his  most  shameful  ingratitude, 
unnaturalness,  conspiracy  against  his  honour,  of 
whom  he   hath  received  no  more,  but  even  as 
much,  and  all  that  he  hath — ^I  thought,  I  say, 
that  either  this  princely  goodness  might  have 
brought  that  desperate  rebel  from  his  so  sturdy 
malice,   blindness,  and  pervicacy,   or  else  have 


*  Michael  Throgmorton  to  Cromwell :  MS.  penet  me, 
t  Cromwell  to  Throgmorton :  BolU  House  MS, 
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encouraged  you  to  be  his  Highness's  true  and  Ch.  14. 

faithful  subiect.     But  I  now  remember  myself 

too  late.     I  might  better  have  judged  that  so    Angnst.* 
dishonest  a  master  could  have  but  even  such  ser-  haye  00m- 
Tants  as  you  are.     No,  no !  loyalty  and  treason  fi^euty  of 
seldom  dweU  together.     There  can  no  faithful  J^^^"'- 
servant  so  long  abide  the  sight  of  so  heinous  a 
traitor  to  his  prince.      You  could  not  all  this 
season  have  been  a  spy  for  the  king,  but  at  some 
time  your  countenance  should  have  declared  your 
heart  to  be  loyal.     No !    You  and  your  master 
have  both  weU  declared  how  little  fear  of  God 
xesteth  in  you,  which,  led  by  vain  promise  of 
promotion,  thus  against  his  laws  work  treason 
towards  your  natural  prince  and  country,  to  serve 
an  enemy  of  God,  an  enemy  of  all  honesty,  an 
enemy  of  right  religion,  a  defender  of  iniquity,  a 
merchant  and  occupier  of  all  deceits. 

*You  have  bleared  mine  eyes  once.     Your  Bnt  he  niii 
credit   shall   never  more  serve  you  so  far  todeodT^^ 
deceive  me  the  second  time.     Your  part  was  to 
do  as  the  king  your  sovereign  lord  had  com- 
manded you.     Your  praise  was  to  be  sought  in 
obeying  his    Highness's  pleasure,  and    not  in 
serving  your  foolish  fantasy.     But  now,  to  stick 
unto  a  rebel,  to  follow  a  traitor,  to  serve  a  friend 
of  his  which  mortally  hateth  your  sovereign  lord, 
what  folly  is  it  to  excuse  such  mad  lewdness  ?  Your 
good  master,  who  has  lately  entered  into  the  re- 
ligion which  has  been  the  ruin  of  all  religion,  Me  need 
cannot,  ye  say,   but  be  the  king's  high  friend,  himaeif  to 
He  will,  as  ye  write,  declare  unto  the  world  why  5^  hS  ig 
the  kmg  taketh  him  for  a  traitor.     In  this  thing  "^"^^ 
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Ch.  14.  lie  needeth  to  travel  never  a  deal.     All  princes 
~  almost  know  how  well  lie  hath  deserved  this  name ; 

jL.I>.  1537*  

AaguBt.  yea  the  King's  Highness  is  much  beholden  nnto 
some  of  them  fipom  whom  his  Grrace  hath  learned 
the  godly  enterprizes  that  this  silly  cardinal  went 
about.  Now,  if  those  that  have  made  him  thus 
mad  can  also  persuade  him  to  print  his  detestable 
book,  where  one  lie  leapeth  in  every  line  on 
another's  neck,  he  shall  be  then  as  much  bound 
to  them  for  their  good  counsel  as  his  family  to 
him  for  his  wise  dealing.  He  will,  I  trow,  have 
as  little  joy  thereof  as  his  friends  and  kinsfolk 
are  like  to  take  profit  of  it.  Pity  it  is  that  the 
folly  of  one  brainsick  Pole,  or,  to  say  better,  of  one 
witless  fool,  should  be  the  ruin  of  so  great  a 
family.  Let  him  foUow  ambition  as  fast  as  he 
can,  these  that  little  have  offended  (saving  that 
he  is  of  their  kin),  were  it  not  for  the  great  mercy 
and  benignity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might 
feel  what  it  is  to  have  such  a  traitor  to  their  kins- 
Let  him  man.  Let  his  goodly  book,  the  fruit  of  his  whole 
b^kand  study,  come  abroad,  is  there  any  man  but  he 
wui^ln  ^*y  ^^  accuse  our  prince  of  too  mudi  clemency, 
and  must  marvel  that  no  way  is  found  to  take 
away  the  author  of  such  traitory?  Surely  when 
answers  shall  be  made  to  his  malice,  there  shall 
be  very  few  but  they  will  think  as  I  do,  that 
he  hath  as  he  deserveth,  if  he  be  brought  to  a 
most  shamefril  death.  Let  him  not  think  but 
though  he  can  lie  largely,  there  be  some  with  us 
that  can  say  truth  of  him.  His  praise  shall  be 
grief  when  men  shall  see  the  King's  Highness's 
benefits  towards  him,  and  shall  look  upon  his 


no  uncer- 
tainty. 
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good  heart,  his  grateful  mind,  his  desire  to  serve  Ch.  14. 
the  king's  honour.  777717 

O  A.1).  1537. 

*  Let  his  lewd  work  go  forth.     After  that  let   August. 
princes  judge  whether  the  king  can  take  the 
author  of  so  famous  a  libel  to  be  his  true  subject. 

Let  the  king's  high  benefits,  and,  which  is  far 
more  to  be  esteemed,  his  singular  benevolence 
shewed  unto  him  of  a  child,  come  and  make  their 
plea.     Can  he  or  you  think  any  ground  safe  for 
him  to  stand  in?    Hath  he  not  just  cause  to  fear 
lest  every  honest  man  should  offer  himself  to 
revenge  this  so  enormous  unkindness?    Shall  he 
not  think  every  honest  man  to  be  his  foe?    Shall 
not  his  detestable  acts,  written  in  his  conscience, 
evermore  bring  him  to  continual  sorrow?    And 
ye   know  that,  whensoever  the   king  will,  his  The  king 
Highness  may  bring  it  easily  to  pass  that  hehai^^(Lii 
shall  think  himself  scarce  sure  of  his  life,  although  ti^  ^"^ 
he  went  tied  at  his  master's  girdle.     There  may  ^^'"  ^ 
be  found  ways  enough  in  Italy  to  rid  a  traitorous 
subject.     Surely  let  him  not  think  but,  when 
justice  can  take  no  place  by  process  of  law  at 
home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take 
new  means  abroad. 

*  Amongst  all  your  pretty  news  these  are  very 
pleasant,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bome  intendeth  to 
make  a  lamentation  to  the  world  and  to  desire 
every  man  to  pray  that  his  old  gains  may  return 
home  again.  Men  will  think  that  he  has  cause, 
or  at  least  good  time,  to  lament,  not  that  the 
King  of  England  hath  pulled  his  realm  out  of 
thraldom,  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is 
like  to  do  the  same.     Many  a  man  weepeth  for 
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Ch.  14.  less.  We  blame  him  not  if  lie  lament.  ^Howbeit, 

doubt  ye  not  he  shall  find  some  with  ns  that 
:k.D.  1537.  / 

August    shall  bid  him  be  a  better  man,  though  they  bid 

him  not  be  of  better  cheer.     If  your  good  master 

take  upon  him  to  make  this  lamentation,  as 

indeed  I  think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  better 

cause  to  waU  than  he  hath,  assure  ye  him  he 

The  Pope    shall  lack  no  consolation.     The  Pope  will  desire 

forthT^    the  world  to  pray  for  the  king!     The  hypocrisy 

i^  found    Cometh  even  as  it  should  do,  and  standeth  in 

moms  lew  P^*^^  meet  for  it.     The  world  knoweth  right 

^^^"^"^  well  what  other  wiles  he  has  practised  these  three 

hoped,       years.  They  shall  laugb  to  see  his  Holiness  come 

perhaps  the  to  prayer  because  he  cannot  bring  to  pass  that 

^e  at    ^c  most  desireth.     He  that  the  last  day  went 

about  to  set  all  princes  on  his  Grace's  top,  writing 

letters  for  the  bringing  of  this  to  pass,  shall  he 

not  now  be  thought  holy  that  thus   suddenly 

casteth  away  his  weapon  andfalleth  to  his  beads? 

If  sinners  be  heard  at  any  time,  it  is  when  they 

pray  for  good  things.     He  shall  not  pray  so  fast 

that  we  may  return  to  errors,  to  the  defence  of 

tyranny,  ungodliness,  untruth,  as  we  shall  pray 

that  his  Grace  long  may  continue  our  most 

virtuous  prince,  and  that  hypocrites  never  after 

these  days  shall  reign  over  us. 

Cromweiri        *  Michacl,  if  you  were  either  natural  towari 

lastwiflhes  '        ^ 

for  Throg-  your  couutry  or  your  family,  you  would  not  th 
hu  mLter.  shamc  all  your  kin.  I  pray  they  bide  but  t 
shame  of  it.  This  I  am  sure  of,  though  th 
bye  and  bye  suffer  no  loss  of  goods,  yet  the  lea 
suspicion  shall  be  enough  to  undo  the  greate 
of  them.     I  can  no  more,  but  desire  that  your 
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master  and  you  may  acknowledge  your  detestable  Ch.  14. 
faults  and  be  good  witnesses  of  the  king's  high ^^ 
mercy.     Ye  may  turn.     K  ye  do  so  I  doubt  not   Augmrt. 
but  the  king  will  shew  the  world  that  he  desireth 
nothing  more  than  the  saving  of  his  subjects. 
If  ye  continue  in  your  malice  and  perverse  blind- 
ness, doubt  not  but  your  end  shall  be  as  of  all 
traitors.     I  have  done  what  I  may  to  save  you. 
I  must,  I  think,  do  what  I  can  to  see  you  con- 
dignly  punished.     God  send  you  both  to  fare  as 
ye  deserve — either  shortly  to  come  to  your  alle- 
giance, or  else  to  a  shameM  death.' 

The  scene  and  the  subject  change.  I  must 
now  take  my  reader  below  the  surface  of  outward 
events  to  the  under-current  of  the  war  of  opinions, 
where  the  forces  were  generated  which  gave  to  the 
time  its  life  and  meaning.  Without  some  insight 
into  this  region  history  is  but  a  dumb  show  of 
phantoms;  yet,  when  we  gaze  into  it  with  our 
best  efforts,  we  catch  but  uncertain  images  and 
fleeting  pictures.  In  palace  and  cottage,  in  village 
church  and  metropolitan  cathedral,  at  the  board 
of  the  Privy  Council  or  in  the  road-side  alehouse, 
the  same  questions  were  discussed,  the  same  pas- 
sions were  agitated.  A  mysterious  change  was 
in  process  in  the  minds  of  men.  They  knew  not 
what  it  was — ^they  could  not  control  its  speed  or 
guide  its  direction.  The  articles  and  the  settle- 
ment of  1536  were  already  buried  under  the 
froth  of  the  insurrection.  New  standing-ground 
was  to  be  sought  for,  only  in  its  turn  to  slip 
away  as  it  seemed  to  be  gained;  and  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  the  governors  and  the 
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Ch.  14.  governed,  each  separate  human  being,  left  to  his 
own  direction,  was  whirled  along  the  rapids  which 
formed  the  passage  into  a  new  era.  A  few  scenes 
ont  of  this  strange  time  have  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  records.  They  may  pass  one  by  one 
before  us  like  the  pictures  in  a  magic  slide. 

The  first  figure  that  appears  is  a  ^firiar 
mendicant,  living  by .  the  akns  of  the  king's 
subjects,  forming  himself  to  the  fashions  of  the 
people.'  He  is  ^  going  about  firom  house  to  house, 
and  when  he  comes  to  aged  and  simple  people  he 
will  say  to  them,  '  Father  or  sister,  what  a  world 
this  is !  It  was  not  so  in  your  father's  days. 
It  is  a  perilous  world.  They  will  have  no  pil- 
grimages. They  will  not  we  should  pray  to 
saints,  or  fast,  or  do  any  good  deeds.  Oh  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us !  I  will  live  as  my  forefathers^ 
have  done.  And  I  am  sure  your  fathers  and 
friends  were  good,  and  ye  have  followed  them 
hitherto.  Continue  as  ye  have  done  and  believe 
as  they  beUeved.'* 
The  Protes-  The  friar  disappears.  A  neighbour  of  the  new 
Dion  of  the  opinions,  who  has  seen  him  come  and  go,  takes 
^{^^his  place,  and  then  begins  an  argument.  One 
says  *  my  father's  faith  shall  be  my  faith.'  And 
the  other,  hot  and  foolish,  answers,  ^  Thy  father 
was  a  liar  and  is  in  hell,  and  so  is  my  father  in 
hell  also.  My  father  never  knew  Scripture,  and 
now  it  is  come  forth.'t 


•  Robert  Ward  to  Cromwell : 
MS.  State  Paper  Office,  second 
series,  vol.  xlvL 

t  Depositions  relating  to  the 


Protestants  in  Yorkshire:  MS, 
State  Paper  Office,  second  series, 
vol.  xviii. 
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The  slide  again  moves.     We  are  in  a  village  Ch.  14. 
church,   and   there    is    a    window    gorgeously  ^^ 
painted,  representing  the  various  events  in  the^^g«^ 
life  and  death  of  Thomas  a  Becket.     The  king  windowB 
sits  on  his  throne,  and  speaks  fiercely  to  his  four  ^  hiBto^ 
knights.     The  knights  mount  their  horses  and**^^**^®*" 
gallop  to  Canterbury.      The  archbishop  is  at 
vespers  in  the  quire.     The  knights  stride  in  and 
smite  him  dead.  Then  follows  the  retribution.  In 
the  great  central  compartment  of  the  window  the 
haughty  prince  is  kneeling  naked  before  the  shrine 
of  the  martyr,  and  the  monks  stand  round  him  and 
beat  him  with  their  rods.     All  over  England  in 
such  images  of  luminous  beauty  the  memory  of 
the  g^eat  victory*  of  the  clergy  had  been  perpe- 

*  The  monkisli  poetry  wan  pressed  into  the  serrioe.  The  fbUow- 
ing  is  from  a  MS.  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  It  is  of  the  date^ 
perhape,  of  Heniy  VIL 

*  Listen,  lordlings,  hoth  great  and  small, 
I  will  tell  you  a  wonder  tale, 
How  Holy  Church  was  brought  in  hale, 
Cnm  magnft  injurilL 

The  greatest  clerke  in  this  land, 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  I  understand. 
Slain  he  was  with  wicked  hand, 
Malorum  potentift. 

The  knights  were  sent  from  Henry  the  king : 
That  day  they  did  a  wicked  thing ; 
Wicked  men  without  lesing, 
Per  regis  imperia. 

They  sought  the  bishop  all  abont. 
Within  his  palace  and  without : 
Of  Jesu  Christ  they  had  no  donbt. 
Pro  wok  malici^ 

They  opened  their  mouths  wonndily  wide, 
They  spake  to  him  with  much  pride : 
*  Traitor !  here  shalt  thon  abide, 
Ferens  mortis  teedia.' 
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Ch.  14.  tuated.*  And  now  the  particular  church  is  Wood- 
^^  stock,  the  court  is  at  the  park,  and  day  after  day, 

Aiigiirti4.  notwithstanding  the   dansferous  neighbourhood, 

Scenes  in      .  °  ^^  " 

thepuiBh  in  the  church  aisles  groups  of  people  assemble  to 

Woodstock,  gaze  upon  the  window,  and  priests  and  pardoners 

expatiate    with  an  obvious  application  on  the 

glories  of  the  martyr,  the  Churches  victory,  and  the 

humiliation  of  the  king.    Eager  ears  listen ;  eager 

tongfues  draw  comparisons.     A  groom  from  the 

court  is  lounging  among  the  crowd,  and  interrupts 

the  speakers  somewhat  disdainfully;  he  says  that 

he  sees  no  more  reason  why  Becket  was  a  saint 

than  Eobin  Hood.     No  word  is  mentioned  of 

the  profanity  to  Uenry;    but  a  priest  carries 

•  the  story  to  Gardiner  and  Sir  William  Faulet. 

The  groom  is  told  that  he  might  as  well  reason 

of  the  king's  title  as  of  St.  Thomas's;  forthwith 

he  is  hurried  off  under  charge  of  heresy  to  the 

Tower;  and,  appealing  to  Cromwell,  there  follows 

a  storm  at  the  council  table,  f 

The  Lady         We  are  next    at  Worcester,   at  the  Lady 

Worcester.  Chapel,  ou  the  evQ  of  the  Assumption.     There  is 

a  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  there,  and  to  check 

the  superstition  of  the  people  the  gorgeous  dress 

has  been  taken  off  by  Cromwell's  order.    A  citizen 

^  of  Worcester  approaches  the  figure :  *  Ah,  Lady,' 

Before  the  altar  he  kneelM  down. 
And  there  they  pared  his  crown, 
And  stirred  his  braines  up  and  down, 
Optans  ogbH  gandia.' 

*  Ward  to  Cromwell :  M8»  State  Paper  Office^  second  aeries, 
vol.  xlvi. ;  Miles  Coverdale  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  vol.  viL 

t  William  Umpton  to  Cromwell :  MS,  State^  Ptxper  Cffiee, 
second  series,  voL  zlv. 
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he  cries,  *arfc  thou  stripped  now?    I  have  seen  Ch.  14. 
the  day  that  as  clean  men  had  heen  stripped  at    ^ 
a  pair  of  gallows  as  were  they  that  stripped  them,'  Angiwi  14. 
Then  he  kisses  the  image,  and  turns  to    the 
people  and  says,  '  Ye  that  be  disposed  to  offer, 
the  figure  is  no  worse  than  it  was  before,'  '  having 
a  remorse  unto  her.'* 

The  common  treads  close  upon  the  Serious. 
On  a  summer  evening  a  group  of  villagers  are 
sitting  at  the  door  of  an  alehouse  on  Windermere ; 
a  certain  master  Alexander,  a  wandering  ballad- 
singer,  is  *  making  merry  with  them.'  A  neigh- 
bour Isaac  Dickson  saunters  up  and  joins  the 
party. 

^Then  the  said  Isaac  commanded  the  said 
minstrel  to  sing  a  song  he  had  sung  at  one  Fair- 
bank's  house  in  Crossthwaite,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  which 
song  was  called  ^Crummock,'f  which  was  not 
convenient,  which  the  said  minstrel  utterly  de- 
nied. The  said  Isaac  commanded  the  said 
minstrel  again  in  a  violent  manner  to  sing  the 
song  called  *  CromweU,'  and  the  said  minstrel 
said  he  would  sing  none  such ;  and  then  the  said 
Isaac  pulled  the  minstrel  by  the  arm,  and  smote  <Tbemin- 
him  about  the  head  with  the  pummel  of  a  dagger,  wLwder- 
and  the  same  song  the  minstrel  would  not  sing ' 
to  die  for.  The  third  time  the  said  Isaac  com- 
manded the  minstrel  to  sing  the  same  song,  and 


*  M8.  State  Paper  Office, 
seoond  aeries,  vol.  zlvi. 

t  Crummock  Water  is  a  lake 
in  Cumberland.     The  point  of 


the  song  mnat  have  some  play 
on  the  name  of  Cromwell,  pro- 
nounced as  of  old, '  Crwnmell* 
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Ch.  14.  the  miiistrel  said  it  would  turn  them  both  to 
angler,  and  would  not.    And  then  did  Isaac  call 

l.D.  1537.  ^       ' 

August,  for  a  cup  of  ale,  and  bade  the  minstrel  sing  again, 
which  he  always  denied;  then  Isaac  took  the 
minstrel  by  the  beard  and  dashed  the  cup  of  ale 
in  his  face;  also,  he  drew  his  dagger  and  hurt 
master  Willan,  being  the  host  of  the  said  house, 
sore  and  grievously  in  the  thigh,  in  rescuing  of 
the  said  minstrel/* 

Again,  we  find  accounts  of  the  reception 
which  the  English  Bible  met  with  in  country 
parishes. 

A  circle  of  Protestants  at  Wincanton,  in 
Somersetshire,  wrote  to  Cromwell  complaining  of 
the  curate,  who  would  not  teach  them  or  preach 
to  them,  but  'gave  his  time  and  attention  to 
dicing,  carding,  bowling,  and  the  cross  waster.' 
In  their  desire  for  spiritual  food  they  applied  to 
the  rector  of  the  next  parish,  who  had  come 
occasionally  and  given  them  a  sermon,  and  had 
taught  them  to  read  the  New  Testament;  when 
The  un-  suddenly,  on  Good  Friday,  *  the  unthrifty  curate 
carato  of  entered  the  pulpit,  where  he  had  set  no  foot  for 
Winanton.  ye^jg^'  an^l  *  admouishcd  his  parishioners  to  give 
no  credence  to  the  new-fangled  fellows  which 
read  the  new  books.'  *  They  be  like  knaves  and 
Pharisees,'  he  said;  ^they  be  like  a  dog  that 
gnaweth  a  marry-bone,  and  never  cometh  to  the 
pith,  therefore  avoid  their  company;  and  if  any 
man  will  preach  the  New  Testament,  if  I  may 
hear  him,  I  am  ready  to  fight  with  him  inconti- 

•  EolU  Home  M8.  first  series,  688. 
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nent;*   and  *  indeed,*  the  petitioners    said,  *lie  Ch.  14. 
applyeth  in  such  wise  his  school  of  fence  so  sore 

.  .      .  ^     ^'^'  '537* 

continually,  that  he  feareth  all  his  parishioners.**     AuguBt 
So  the  parish  clerk  at  Hastings  made  a  speech  The  pariBii 
to  the  congregation  on  the  faults  of  the  transla-  n^ti^ 
tion:    *It  taught  heresy,*  he  said;  'it  taught ^^^'^ 
that  a  priest  might  have  a  wife  by  God's  law.  ^^  ^jy^ 
He  trusted  to  see  the  day  that  the  book  called 
the  Bible,  and  all  its  maintainers  and  upholders, 
should  be  brent.'f 

Here,  again,  is  a  complaint  from  the  parish* 
loners  of  Langham  in  Essex,  against  their  village 
potentate,  a  person  named  Vigourous,  who  with 
the  priest  oppressed  and  iU-used  them. 

'  Upon  Ascension    day  last    past    did  two  School 
maidens  sit  in  their  pew  or  school  in  the  church,  ^i^ 
as  all  honest  and  virtuous  persons  use  to  do  in  ^^er^it* 
matins  time,  saying  their  matins  together  upon  i^ngham. 
an  English  primer.     Vigourous  this  seeing  was 
sore  angry,  in  so  much  that  therefore,  and  for 
nothing  else,  he  did  bid  the  maidens  to  avoid  out 
of  the  church,  (calling  them)  errant  whores,  with 
such   other   odious   and   spiteful  words.      And 
further,  upon  a  time  within  this  year,  one  of 
Vigourous's  servants  did  quarrel  and  brawl  with 
other  children  many,  whom  he  called  heretics; 
and  as  children  be  light  and  wanton,  they  called 
the  said  servant  again  Pharisee.    Upon  this  com- 
plained Eobert  Smyth  of  our  town  to  Vigourous, 
saying  that  it  was  against  reason  that  the  great 


*  M8,  State  Paper  Office,  second  series,  toI.  xlviii. 
t  BolU  House  M8.  A  2,  30. 
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Ch.  14.  fellow  his  servant  should  quarrel  and  fight  with 
children.  Whereupon  Vigourous  said  to  his  ser- 
vant, '  See  that  thou  do  cut  off  their  ears,  oh 
errant  whoreson,  if  they  so  call  thee  hereafter; 
and  if  thou  lack  a  knife,  I  shall  give  thee  one  to 
do  it.  And  if  thou  wilt  not  thus  do,  thou  shalt 
no  longer  serve  me.'  '* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  gave  them- 
selves no  pains  to  make  their  heterodoxy  decent, 
or  to  spare  the  feelings  of  their  antagonists.  To 
call  '  a  spade  a  spade,'  and  a  rogue  a  rogUjB,  were 
Protestant  axioms.  Their  favourite  weapons  were 
mystery  plays,  which  they  acted  up  and  down 
the  country  in  bams,  in  taverns,  in  chambers,  on 
occasion,  before  the  vicar-general  himself;!  and 
the  language  of  these,  as  well  as  the  language  of 


ThePro- 
testanta 
and  the 
mystery 
plays. 


•  Bolls  House  MS.  A  2,  30. 

t  Very  few  of  these  are  now 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Roy's 
Satire  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
would  be  excellent  if  reduced  to 
reasonable  length.  The  fury 
which  the  mystery  plays  excited 
in  the  Catholic  party  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  effect  which 
they  produced.  An  interesting 
letter  to  Cromwell,  from  the 
author  of  some  of  them,  is  among 
the  State  Papers.  I  find  no 
further  mention  of  him : — 

'  The  Lord  make  you  the  in- 
strument of  my  help.  Lord 
Cromwell,  that  I  may  have 
liberty  to  preach  the  truth.  I 
dedicate  and  offer  to  your  lord- 
ship a '  Beverend  receiving  of  the 
sacrament,'  as  a  lenten  matter 
declared  by  six  children,  repre- 
senting Christ,  the  word  of  God, 


Paul,  Austin,  a  child,  a  man 
called  Ignorancy,  as  a  secret  thing 
that  shall  have  an  end— once 
reheartted  afore  your  eyes.  The 
priests  in  Suffolk  will  not  receive 
me  into  their  churches  to  preach; 
but  have  disdained  me  ever  since 
I  made  a  play  against  the  Pope's 
councillors,  Error,  collyclogger  of 
•  conscience,  and  Incredulity.  I 
have  made  a  play  called  A  Bude 
Commonalty,  I  am  making  of 
another,  called  The  Woman  on 
the  Bock,  in  the  fire  of  faith 
refining,  and  a  purging  in  the 
true  purgatory,  never  to  be  seen 
but  of  your  lordship's  eye.  Aid 
me,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I 
may  preach  Christ'  —  Thomas 
Wylley,  fiitherless  and  forsaken : 
MS.  State  Taper  Office,  second 
series,  vol.  1. 
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their  own  daily  life,  seemed  constructed  as  if  to   Ch.  14. 

pour  scorn  on  the  old  belief.     Men  engaged  in  a 

mortal  strife  usually  speak  plainly.    Blunt  words  ^'au^?' 
stiike  home,  and  the  euphuism  which,  in  more 
ingenious  ages,  discovers  that  men  mean  the  same 
thing  when  they  say  opposite  things  was  as  yet 
unknown  or   imappreciated.      We   have  heard 
something  of  the  popular  impieties,  as  they  were 
called  in  the  complaints  of  convocation.     I  add 
a  few  more  expressions  taken  at  random  from  the 
depositions. — One  man  said  ^he  would  as  soon  The  Pro- 
see  an  oyster-shell  above  the  priest's  head  at  the  ^ST^ 
sacring  time  as  the  wafer.     K  a  knave  priest  *!2^** 
cotdd  make  God,  then  would  he  hire  one  such 
God-maker  for  a  year,  and  give  him  twenty  pounds 
to  make  fishes  and  fowls.'*     Another  said  that 
^  if  he  had  the  cross  that  Christ  died  on,  it  should 
be  the  first  block  he  wjould  rive  to  the  fire  for  any 
virtue  that  was  in  it.'    Another,  ^  that  a  shipload 
of  friars'  girdles,  nor  a  dungcart  ftdl  of  friars' 
cowls  and  boots,  would  not  help  to  justification.' 

On  both   sides   the  same  obstinate  English 
nature  was  stirred  into  energetic  hate. 

Or,  once  more  to  turn  to  .the  surviving  abbeys, 
here,  too,  each  house  was  ^  divided  against  itself, 
and  could  not  stand.'     The  monks  of  Stratford 
complained  to   Sir  Thomas  Cholmondley  that  rn^^  ^^^^^^ 
their  abbot  had  excommunicated  them  for  breach  of  Stratford 

ezoommU' 

of  oath  in  revealing:  convent  secrets  to  the  royal  ""«*««  ^is 

"  monks  for 

visitors.     Their  allegiance,  the  brave  abbot  had  rereaiiiig 
said,  was  to  the  superior  of  their  order  abroad,  acandaia. 

•  EolU  Souse  MS.  A  2, 30. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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Ch.  14.  not  to  the  secular  sovereign   in  England.     He 
"■^j      "  cared  nothing  for  acts  of  parliament  or  king's 
▲nguBi.   commissions.     The  king  could  hut  kill  him^  and 
death   was   a  small  matter  compared  to   per- 
jury.* Death,  therefore,  he  resolutely  risked,  and 
in  some  manner,  we  know  not  how,  he  escaped. 
Another  ahhot  with  the  same  courage  was  less 
fortunate.     In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1537 
Wohtim  Ahhey  was  in  high  confusion.  The  hre- 
thren  were  trimming  to  the  times,  anxious  merely 
for  secular  hahits,  wives,  and  freedom.     In  the 
midst  of  them,  Eobert  Hohbes  the  abbot,  who  in 
the  past  year  had  accepted  the  oath  of  supremacy 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  was  lying  worn  down 
with  sorrow,  unable  to  govern  his  convent,  or  to 
endure  the  burden  of  his  conscience.   On  Passion 
Sunday  in  that  spring,  dying  as  it  seemed  of  a 
The  Abbot  broken  heart,  he  called  the  fraternity  to  his  side, 
repente*^  ^nd  cxhortcd  them  to  charity,  aind  prayed  them 
JjiJ  *P~-    to  be  obedient  to  their  vows.     Hard  eyes  and 
mocking  lips  were  aU  the  answer  of  the  monks 
of  Wobum.     '  Then,  being  in  a  great  agony,  the 
abbot  rose  up  in  his   bed,  and   cried   out,  and 
said,  'I  would  to  Q-od  it  would  please  Him  to 
take  me  out  of  this  wretched  world,  and  I  wotdd 
I  had  died  with  the  good  men  that  have  suffered 
death  for  holding  with  the  Pope.    My  conscience 
— ^my  conscience  doth  grudge  me  for  it.' '    Abbot 
Hobbes  should  have  his  wish.     Strength  was  left 
Takes  up    him  to  take  up  his  cross  once  more  where  he  had 
Mid  d^    cast  it  down.  Spiteful  tongues  carried  his  words 

•  M8.  State  Paper  Office, 
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to  the  council,  and  the  law,  remorseless  as  destiny,  Ch.  14. 
flung  its  meshes  over  him  on  the. instant.     He  .      ~ 

O  ,*  A.D.  1537. 

was  swept  up  to  London  and  interrogated  in  the  Augnst. 
usual  form — *  Was  he  the  king's  subject  or  the 
Pope's?     He  stood  to  his  isMx  like  a  man,  and 
the  scaffold  swallowed  him.* 

So  went  the  world  in  England^  rushing  for- 
ward^ rocking  and  reeling  in  its  course.  What 
hand  could  guide  it!  Alone,  perhaps,  of  living 
men,  the  king  still  believed  that  unity  was  possi-  ^  ^ 
ble — ^that  these  headstrong  spirits  were  as  horses  unity. 
broken  loose,  which  could  be  caught  again  and 
harnessed  for  the  road.  For  a  thousand  years 
there  had  been  one  faith  in  Western  Christendom. 
From  the  Isles  of  Arran  to  the  Danube  thirty 
generations  had  followed  each  other  to  the  grave 
who  had  held  all  to  the  same  convictions,  who 
had  prayed  aU  in  the  same  words.  What  was  this 
that  had  gone  out  among  men  that  they  were  so 
changed?  Why,  when  he  had  but  sought  to 
cleanse  the  dirt  from  off  the  temple,  and  restore 
its  original  beauty,  should  the  temple  itself 
crumble  into  rmns  ? 

The  sacraments,  the  Divine  mysteries,  had  Q^ustions 
existed  in  the  Church  for  fifteen  centuries.     For  satnze  and 
all  those  ages  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  the S«i 
rivulets  which  watered  the  earth  with  the  graces  ™*^*^ 
of  the  Spirit.     After  so  long  experience  it  should 
have  been  at  least  possible  to  tell  what  they  were, 
or  how  many  they  were ;  but  the  question  was 
suddenly  asked,  and  none  could  answer  it.     The 

*  SoUi  Howe  M8,  first  series;  MS.  Cotton,  Cleopatra,  E  4. 
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The  red 


Ch.  14.  bishops  were  applied  to.     Interrogatories  were 
sent  round  among  them  for  opinions,  and  some 
said  there  were  three  sacraments,  some  seven, 
some  a  htmdred.     The  Archbishop  of  York  in- 
sisted on  the  apostolical  succession;   the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  believed  that  priests  and 
bishops  might  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
he  that  was  so  appointed  needed  no  consecration, 
SLMitiie  for  his  appointment  was  sufficient.*     Transub- 
2^^    stantiation  remained  almost  the  only  doctrine 
ii^en?*  l>^yond  the  articles  of  the  three  creeds  on  which 
•«»«««n«»t.  a  powerfiil  majoriiy  was  agreed.t 
Fr«h  role        Something,  however,  must  be  done.     Another 
lude  lie-    statement  must  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
''*^-     Church  of  England— if  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  pretend  to  possess  a  doctrine — more  com- 
plete than  the  last.     The  slander  must  be  put 
to  silence  which  confotmded  independence  with 
heresy;  the  clergy  must  be  provided  with  some 
guide  to  their  teaching  which  it  should  be  penal 


*  Answers  to  Qaestioiui  on  the 
Sacraments  by  the  Bishops:  BuB- 
KBT*B  Collectanea,  p.  114. 

t  In  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  liberal  papers  which  was 
drawn  up  at  this  time,  a  paper  so 
liberal  indeed  as  to  argue  finom  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  presbyter 
that  'lay  seniors,  or  antient 
men,  might  to  some  intents  be 
called  priests,'  I  find  this  pas- 
sage upon  the  encharist :  '  As 
concerning  the  grace  of  conse- 
cration of  the  body  of  our  Lord 
in  form  of  bread  and  wine,  we 
beseech  your  Grace  that  it  may  | 
be  prohibited  to  all  men  to  per- 
suade any  manner  of  person  to  I 


think  that  these  words  of  our 
Master  Christ,  when  He  'took 
bread  and  blest  it  and  brake  it^ 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and 
said.  Take,  and  eat  ye,  this  is 
my  body  that  shall  be  betrayed 
for  you,'  ought  to  be  understood 
figuratively.  For  since  He  that 
spake  those  words  is  of  power  to 
perform  them  literally,  though 
no  man's  reason  may  know  how 
that  may  be,  yet  they  must  believe 
it  And  surely  they  that  beUeye 
that  God  was  of  power  to  make 
aU  the  world  of  nought,  may 
lightly  believe  he  was  of  power 
to  make  of  bread  his  very  body.'— 
Geological  M88.  BolU  Sotue. 
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to  neglect.     Under  orders,  therefore,  from  the  Ch.  14. 
crown,  the  bishops  agreed  at  last  upon  a  body  of  ^^^["[^ 
practical  divinity,  which  was  published  under  the   Augnrt. 
title  of  *  The  Bishop's  Book,'  or  *  the  Institution  ;„^^^- 
of  a  Christian  Man.'     It  consisted  of  four  com-  ^™^ 
mentaries,  on  the  creed,  the  sacraments,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  in 
point  of  language  was  beyond  question  the  most 
beautiM  composition  which  had  as  yet  appeared 
in  English  prose.     The  doctrine  was  moderate, 
yet  more  Catholic,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
sacraments,  less  ambiguous  than  the  articles  of 
1536.  The  mystic  number  seven  was  restored,  and 
the  nature  of  sacramental  grace  explained  in  the  Doctrino 
old  manner.     Tet  there  was  a  manifest  attempt,  mJS^ 
rather,   perhaps,  in   tendency  than  in   positive  *'*^' 
statement,  to  unite  the  two  ideas  of  symbolic  and 
instrumental  efficacy,  to  indicate  that  the  grace 
conveyed  through  the  mechanical  form  was  the 
spiritual  instruction  indicated  in  the  form  of  the 
ceremony.     The  union  among  the  bishops  which 
appeared  in  the  title  of  the  book  was  in  appear- 
ance only,  or  rather  it  was  assumed  by  the  will 
of  the  king,  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  When 
the  doctrines  had  been  determined  by  the  bench 
he   even  thought  it  necessary  to  admonish  the 
composers  to  observe  their  own  lessons. 

*  Experience,'  he  wrote  to  them,  '  has  taught  The  king's 
us  that  it  is  much  better  for  no  laws  to  be  made,  to  the 
than  when  many  be  well  made  none  to  be  kept;      **^ 
and  even  so  it  is  much  better  nothing  should  be 
written  concerning   religion,  than  when  many 
things  be  well  written  nothing  of  them  be  taught 
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Ch.  14.  and  observed. . . .  Our  commandment  is,  therefore, 
^^  that  you  agree  in  yonr  preaching,  and  that  vain 

August  praise  of  crafty  ¥rits  and  worldly  estimation  be 
laid  aside,  and  true  religion  sought  for.  You 
serve  Q-od  in  your  calling,  and  not  your  own 
glory  or  vile  profit.  We  will  no  correcting  of 
things,  no  glosses  that  take  away  the  text;  being 
much  desirous,  notwithstanding,  that  if  in  any 
place  you  have  not  written  so  plainly  as  you 
might  have  done,  in  your  sermons  to  the  people 
you  utter  all  that  is  in  God's  Word.  We  will 
have  no  more  thwarting — ^no  more  contentions 
whereby  the  people  are  much  more  set  against 
one  another  than  any  taketh  profit  by  such  un- 
discreet  doctrines.  We  had  much  sooner  to  pray 
you  than  command  you,  and  if  the  first  will  serve 
we  will  leave  out  the  second.  Howbeit,  we  will 
He  wiu  ^  ^^y  ^^^  *^*  ^  preachers  agree;  for  if  any 
haroau  shall  disscut,  let  him  that  will  defend  the  worser 
agree ;  part  assure  himself  that  he  shall  run  into  our  dis- 
pleasure.'* 

*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we 
hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  we  cannot  tell  whence 
it  Cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth,  so  is  every  one 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  Henry  would  have 
the  bishops  agree;  as  easily  could  he  bind  the 
winds,  and  bid  them  blow  at  his  pleasure.  Under 
conditions,  and  within  limits  which  he  did  not 
imagine,  some  measure  of  the  agreement  which  he 
desired  would  be  at  last  accomplished  when 
the  time  and  season  would  permit.     Meanwhile, 

•  Henry  YIU.  to  the  Bishops :  EolU  Houte  MS,  A  15. 
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though  his  task  was  an  impossible  one,  it  was  Ch.  14. 
better  to  try  and  faiL  than  to  sit  by  and  let  the 
dissensions  rage.  Nor  was  Henry  a  man  to  submit  Anfut. 
patiently  to  failure.    He  would  try  and  try  again ;  find  that 
when  milder  methods  were  unsuccessful  he  would  noTiJee. 
try  with  bills  of  six  articles,  and  pains  and  penal- 
ties.  He  was  wrestling  against  destiny ;  yet  then, 
now,  and  ever,  it  was,  and  remains  true,  that  in  this 
great  matter  of  religion,  in  which  to  be  right  is 
the  first  condition  of  being  right  in  anything — 
not  variety  of  opinion,  but  unity — not  the  equal 
licence  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  to  choose  their 
belief  but  an  ordered  harmony,  where  wisdom 
prescribes  a  law  to  ignorance,  is  the  rule  which 
reasonable  men  should  most  desire  for  themselves 
and  for  mankind. 

But  if  Henry  erred,  his  errors  might  find  ex- 
cuse in  the  multitude  of  business  which  was 
crowded  upon  him.  Insurrection  and  contro- 
versy, foreign  leagues,  and  Papal  censures  did 
not  exhaust  the  number  of  his  difficulties.  All 
evil  things  in  nature  seemed  to  have  combined  to 
thwart  him. 

In  the  first  few  years  after  he  became  king,  N^gieeted 
he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  navy.  £^*^ 
He  had  himself  some  skill  as  a  naval  engineer,  "*^- 
and  had  conducted  experiments  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hulls  and  rigging,  and  in  ship  artillery. 
Other  matters  had  subsequently  called  off  his 
attention,  and  especially  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Eeformation  every  moment  had  brought 
with  it  its  own  urgent  claims,  and  the  dockyards 
had  fallen  into  decay.     The  finances  had  been 
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land  fleet 


Ch.  14.  straitened  by  the  Irish  wars,  and  fipom  motives  of 
economy  the  ships  which  the  government  pos- 
sessed had  fallen  many  of  them  out  of  commission, 
and  were  rotting  in  harbour.  A  few  small  vessels 
were  kept  on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  in  the 
year  1536  there  was  scarcely  in  all  the  Channel  a 
single  royal  cruiser  carrying  the  English  flag. 
Materials  to  man  a  fleet  existed  amply  in  the 
fishermen  who  went  year  after  year  in  vast  num- 
bers to  Iceland  and  to  Ireland* — ^hardy  sailors, 
who,  taught  by  necessity,  went  always  armed,  and 
had  learnt  to  fight  as  well  as  to  work;  but,  firom 
a  neglect  not  the  less  injurious,  because  intelligible, 
the  English  authority  in  their  own  waters  had 
sunk  to  a  shadow.  Pirates  swarmed  along  the 
coasts — entering  fearlessly  into  the  harbours,  and 
lying  there  in  careless  security.  The  war  break- 
ing out  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  French 
and  Flemish  ships  of  war  captured  prizes  or 
fought  battles  in  the  mouths  of  English  rivers,  or 
under  the  windows  of  English  towns ;  and  through 
preying  upon  each  other  as  enemies  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  both  occasionally  made  prey  of  heretic 
English  as  enemies  of  the  Church.     While  the 


Piracy  in 
the  C9uui« 
net 


*  Tlie  Iceland  fleet  is  con- 
etanily  mentioned  in  the  Records. 
Before  the  disooFery  of  New- 
foimdknd,  Iceland  waa  the  great 
resort  of  English  fishermen. 
Those  who  would  not  venture  so 
long  a  voyage,  fished  the  ooaats  of 
Cork  and  Kerry.  When  Skef- 
fington  waa  besieging  Dungarvon, 
^  ^S3S»  I^vonshire  fishing 
smacks,  which  were  accidentally 


in  the  neighbourhood,  blockaded 
the  harbour  for  him.  The  south 
of  Ireland  at  the  same  time  was 
the  regular  resort  of  Spaniards 
with  the  same  object.  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger  said  that  as 
many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
sail  might  sometimes  be  seen  at 
once  in  Yalentia  harbour. — SUUe 
Papert^  voL  v.  p.  443,  StA. 
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courts  of  Brussels  and  Paris  were  making  pro-  Ch.  14, 
fessions  of  goodwill,  the  cruisers  of  both  govern-  ^^ 
ments  openly  seized  English  traders  and  plundered  Augnst 
English  fishing  vessels,  and  Henry  had  for  many  ^^^ 
months  been  compelled  by  the  insurrection  toBeUpiim- 
submit  to  these  aggressions,  and  to  trust  his  sub-  the  French 
jects  along  the  coasts  to  such  inadequate  defences  pi^^gB. 
as  they  could  themselves  provide.     A  French  gal- 
liass  andgalleon  came  intoDartmouth  harbour  and 
attempted  to  cut  out  two  merchantmen  which  were 
lying  there;  the  mayor  attacked  them  in  boats 
and  beat  them  off:*  but  the  harbours  in  general  ^^^^^^ 
were  poorly  defended,  and  strange  scenes  occasion-  ^*^«  ^^• 
ally  took  place  in  their  waters.  John  Arundel,  of 
Trerice,  reports  the  following  story  to  Cromwell: 
^  There  came  into  Falmouth   haven  a  fleet  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  day  after  came  four  ships  of 
Dieppe,  men-of-war,  and  the  Spaniards  shot  into  Battle  be- 
the  Frenchmen,  and  the  Frenchmen  shot  into  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  during  three  hours  great  guns  shot  ^^^Xx 
between  them,  and  the  Frenchmen  were  glad  to  Jj]^^**' 
come  higher  up  the  haven;  and  the  morrow  after 
St.  Paul's  day  the  Spaniards  came  up  to  assault 
the  Frenchmen,  and  the  Frenchmen  came  up 
almost  to  the  town  of  Truro,  and  went  aground 
there.     I  went  to  the  admiral  of  the  Spaniards 
and  commanded  him  to  keep  the  king's  peace,  and 
not  to  follow  further;  but  the  Spaniard  would 
not,  but  said  '  I  wiU  have  them,  or  I  will  die  for 
it.'     And  then  the  Spaniards  put  their  ordnance 
in  their  boats,  and  shot  the  French  admiral  forty 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office^  Becond  series^  vol.  zziv. 
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Ch.  14.  or  sixty  shots  during  a  long  hour,  the  gentle^ 
men  of  the  city,  Mr.  Killigrew  and  Mr^.Trefosis, 
and  others,  taking  pleasure  at  it.  Then  I  went 
to  the  Spaniards  and  told  them  to  leave  their 
shooting,  or  I  would  raise  the  country  upon  them. 
And  so  the  Spaniards  left.  My  Lord,  I  and  all 
the  country  will  desire  the  King's  Grace  that  we 
may  have  blockhouses  made  upon  our  haven.'* 

Pirates  were  enemies  to  which  the  people  were 
accustomed,  and  they  could  in  some  measure  cope 
with  them ;  but  commissioned  vessels  of  war  had 
now  condescended  to  pirates'  practices.  Sandwich 
boatmen  were  pillaged  by  a  Flemish  cruiser  in  the 
Downs  in  the  autumn  of  1536.^  A  smack  be- 
longing to  Deal  was  twice  boarded  and,  robbed 
by  a  Flemish  officer  of  high  rank,  the  admiral  of 
the  Sluys.J 

The  king  had  for  several  years  been  engaged 
in  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover.  The 
workmen  saw  English  traders  off  the  coast,  and 
even  the  very  vessels  which  brought  the  iron  and 
timber  for  the  harbour-piers,  plundered  by  French 
and  Flemings  under  their  eyes;^  and  the  London 


likgedat 
Dorer. 


pil- 


•  MS.  State  Paper  Office, 
Moond  series,  yoL  i.  On  the  oiiher 
hand  ihe'FTench  cnt  out  aFlemish 
8hipfromPort8moath,andanother 
from  Southampton. 

t  BolU  Souse  MS.  A  2,  30. 

X  The  inventoxy  of  hia  losses 
which  was  sent  in  by  the  captain  is 
noticeable,  as  showing  the  equip- 
ment of  a  Channel  fishing  vessel. 
One  last  of  herring,  worth  4/.  1  ^s. 
Three  hagbushes,  15^.  In  money, 
il.  i6«.  8d.    Two  long  bows,  4^. 


Two  bills  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows, 
3#.  Sd.  A  pair  of  new  boots  of 
leather,  3«.  ^d.  Two  barrels  of 
double  beer,  3#,  ^d^  Four 
mantles  of  fneze,  I2«.  A  bon- 
net, IS.  2d.  In  bread,  candles, 
and  other  necessaries,  29.  The 
second  time,  one  hogshead  of 
double  beer,  6s.  — MS.  State 
Paper  Office,  second  series,  toL 
xxviii. 

§  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne  writes 
to  Cromwell :  *  I  have  received 
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merchants  declared  that,  althongh  the  country  Ch.  14. 
was  nominally  at  peace,  their  ships  could  not^^^ 
venture  out  of  port  unless  the  government  would  August. 
undertake  their  convoy.*      The  remonstrances  Kedrew 
which  were  made,  of  course  in  loud  terms,  at  obtained. 
Paris  and  Brussels,  were  received  with  verbal 
apologies,  and  the  queen  regent  gave  orders  that 
her   cruisers    should  cease  their  outrages;   but 
either  their  commanders  believed  that  their  con* 
duct  would  be  secretly  winked  at,  or  they  could 
not  be  convinced  that  heretics  were  not  lawful 
game;  or  perhaps  the    zealous   subjects  of  the 
Catholic  powers  desired  to  precipitate  the  slug- 
gish action  of  their  governments.     At  any  rate^ 
the  same  insolences  continued^  and.  no  redress 
could  be  obtained. 

Henry  could  not  afford  to  declare  war.  The 
exchequer  was  ill-fumished.  The  rebelKon  had 
consumed  the  subsidy,  and  the  abbey  lands  had 
as  yet  returned  little  profit  either  by  their  rentals 
or  by  sale.  The  country,  however,  had  not  yet 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  defend  its  own 
coasts  and  its  own  traders.      Sufficient  money 


Idttora  firom  Dovdr  that  tbe 
Prenchmen  on  the  sea  hath  taken 
worth  2000/.  of  goods  sinoe  the 
king  being  there,  and  a  man-of- 
war  of  Dieppe  and  a  pinnace 
took  the  king's  barge  that  carries 
the  timber  for  his  Highness's 
work  there,  and  robbed  and 
spoiled  the  ship  and  men  of 
money,  victuals,  clothes,  ropes, 
and  left  them  not  so  much  as 
their  compass.  And  another 
Frenchman  took  awaj  a  pink  in 


Dover  roads  and  carried  her  away. 
And  on  Tuesday  last  a  great  fleet 
of  Flemings  men-of-war  met 
with  my  Lord  Lisle's  ship,  laden 
with  wool  to  Flanders,  and  one 
of  tiiem  took  all  the  victuals  and 
ordnance.  Thus  the  king's  sub- 
jects be  robbed  and  spoiled  every 
day.'—lfflf.  State  Faj)er  Qffhe, 
second  series,  vol.  vi. 

•  Sir  William  FitzwiUiam  to 
Cromwell:  MS,  State  Faper 
Office, 
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Ch.  14.  was  found  for  the  immediate  purpose,  and  a  small 
^jj  but  admirably  equipped  fleet  was  fitted  out  si- 

A^aSSf '  ^®^^y  ^*  Portsmouth.    Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
fleet  iB       queen's  brother,    Sir  George  Carew,  Sir  John 
at  Ports-    Dudley,  and  Christopher  Coo,  a  rough  English 
^^^  '      sailor,  were  appointed  to   the   command;  and, 
when  the  ships  were  ready,  they  swept  out  into 
the  Channel.     Secrecy  had  been  observed  as  fsur 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  offenders 
by  surprise.     The  greater  number  of  them  had, 
unhappily,  been  warned,  and  had  escaped  to  their 
own  harbours;    but  Coo   shortly  brought  two 
pirate  prizes  into  Eye.     The  people  of  Penzance, 
one  August  afternoon,  heard  the  thunder  of  dis- 
tant cannon.    Carew  and  Seymour,  searching  the 
western  coast,  had   come  on  the  traces  of  four 
French  ships  of  war,  which  had  been  plundering. 
A  French    They  Came  up  with  them  in  Mounts  Bay,  and, 
gunk  in      closing  agaiust  heavy  odds,  they  fought  therm 
^j^       there  till  night.     At  daybreak,  one  of  the  four 
lay  on  the  water,  a  sinking  wreck.     The  others 
had  crawled  away  in  the  darkness,  and  came  no 
more  into  English  waters.*     Dudley  had  been 
even  more  fortunate.     '  As  he  was  lying  between 
the  Needles  and  the  Cowe,'  there  came  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  Mayor  of  Eye,  *  that  the  Flemings 
had  boarded  a  merchant-ship  belonging  to  that 
port,  and  had  taken  goods  out  of  her  valued  at 
three  hundred  pounds.'     *  That  hearing,'  he  said, 
in  his  despatch  to  Henry,  'I,  with  another  of 


•  Sir  William   Godolphin  to  Cromwell :  MS.   StaU  Faj^er 
Office,  second  series,  vol.  xiii. 
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your  Grace's  ships,  made  all  the  diligence  that  Ch.  14. 
was  possible  towards  the  said  coast  bf  Eye ;  and^  ^^ 
as  it  chanced,  the  wind  served  us  so  well  that  Augiut. 
we  were  next  morning  before  day  against  the 
Combe,  and  there  we  heard  news  that  the  said 
Flemings  were  departed  the  day  before.  Then 
we  prepared  towards  the  Downs,  for  the  wind  Action  in 
served  for  that  place,  and  there  we  found  lying 
the  admiral  of  the  Sluys,  with  one  ship  in  his  com- 
pany besides  himself,  being  both  as  well  trimmed 
for  the  war  as  I  have  lightly  seen.  And  when 
I  had  perfect  knowledge  that  it  was  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Sluys,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  both 
at  Eye  and  at  Portsmouth,  divers  robberies 
and  ill-demeanours  by  him  committed  against 
your  Highness's  subjects,  then  I  commanded  my 
master  to  bring  my  ship  to  an  anchor,  as  nigh  to 
the  said  admiral  as  he  could,  to  the  intent  to 
have  had  some  commtmication  with  him;  who 
incontinent  put  himself  and  all  his  men  to  de- 
fence, and  neither  would  come  to  communication 
nor  would  send  none  of  his  men  aboard  of  me. 
And  when  I  saw  what  a  great  brag  they  set 
upon  it — ^for  they  made  their  drumsalt  to  strike 
alarum,  and  every  man  settled  them  to  fight — I 
caused  my  master  gunner  to  loose  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  not  touched  him  by  a  good  space ; 
but  he  sent  one  to  my  ship,  and  mocked  not  with 
me,  for  he  brake  down  a  part  of  the  decks  of  my 
ship,  and  hurt  one  of  my  gunners  very  sore. 
That  done,  I  trifled  no  more  with  him,  but  caused 
my  master  to  lay  her  aboard ;  and  so,  within  a 
little  fight,  she  was  yielded.'     Dudley's  second 
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Ch.  14.  ship  had  been  engaged  with  the  other  Fleming; 
.  but  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  admiral  was  taken, 

▲•D.  1537.  '  ' 

August,   slipped  her  cable  and  attempted  to  escape.     The 
niofthe  Englishman  stood  after  her.    Both  ships  vanished 
taken  by    up  Channel,  scudding  before  a  gale  of  wind;  but 
nwU^yT    whether  the  Dutchman  was  brought  back  a  prize, 
or  whether  the  pursuer  followed  too  far,  and 
.  found  himself,  as  Dudley  feared^  caught  on  a  lee 
shore  off  the  Holland  flats,  the  Becords  are 
silent.*    Pirates,  however,  and  over-zealous  pri- 
vateers, in  these  and   other   encounters,   were 
taught  their  lesson ;  and  it  did  not,  for  some  time, 
require  to  be  repeated :  *  Your  subjects,*  Dudley 
and  Seymour  told  the  king  in  a  joint  letter,  ^  shall 
not  only  pass  and  repass  without  danger  of  tak- 
The  Bng-   ing,  but  your  Majesty  shall  be  known  to  be  lord 
againkrds  of  theso  seas.'t    They  kept  their  word.     In  this 
vJwIwl'  ^^^  summer  the  Channel  was  cleared,  and  the 
nucleus  was  formed  of  the  fleet  which,  eight  years 
after,  held  in  check  and  baffled  the  most  powerful 
armament  which  had  left  the  French  shores  f^ainst 
England  since  the  Norman  William  crossed  to 
Hastings. 

But  Henry  did  not  rest  upon  his  success. 
The  impulse  had  been  given,  and  the  work  of 
Foriafioa-  national  defence  went  forward.  The  animus  of 
tiooB  of  e  f^pgjgjj  powers  was  evidently  as  bad  as  possible. 
Subjects  shared  the  feelings  of  their  rulers.  The 
Pope  might  succeed,  and  most  likely  would  suc- 
ceed at  last,  in  reconciling  France  and  Spain ;  and 


*  if  iS.  iS^o^  Pa2>er  Q^,  Letters  to  the  EiDg  and  CooncQ,  vol  i. 
t  M8.  ibid. 
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ezpenence  proved  that  England  lay  formidably  Ch.  14, 
open  to  attack.  It  was  no  longer  safe  to  trust 
wholly  to  the  extemporized  militia.  The  intro-  Augurt. 
duction  of  artillei^  was  converting  war  into  a 
science ;  and  the  recent  proofs  of  the  unprotected 
condition  of  the  harbours  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  leaving  their  lesson.     Commis-  CommU. 

noDBUBnad 

sions  were  issued  for  a  survey  of  the  whole  for  a  snr- 
eastern  and  southern  coasts.      The  most  efficient  ^^* 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  counties  which  touched 
the  sea  were  requested  to  send  up  f  eports  of  the 
points  where   invading    armies  could  be  most 
easily  landed,  with  such  plans  as  occurred  to 
them  for  the  best   means   of  throwing  up  de*- 
fences.*     The  plans  were  submitted  to  engineers 
in  London ;  and  in  two  years  every  exposed  spot 
upon  the  coast  was  guarded  by  an  earthwork,  or 
a  fort  or  blockhouse.     Batteries  were  erected  to  LiBtof  for- 
proiect  the  harbours  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  boat  in  the 
Falmouth,  Fowey,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Tor-x^/^' 
bay,  Portland,  Calshot,  Cowes,  and  Portsmouth.!  "^^^* 
Castles  (some  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day) 
were  built  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich,  and  along 
both  shores  of  the  Thames.     The  walls  and  em- 
bankments at  Ghiisnes  and  Calais  were  repaired 
and  enlarged;  and  Hull,  Scarborough,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  were  made  impregnable 


*  Cromwell's  Memoranda: 
M8,  Cotton.  Titfu,  B  i.  Many 
of  the  plans  are  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  ezecated,  some  of  them, 
withgreatmdeness;  somefiniahed 
with  the  delicacy  of  monastic 
illominations;  80me,bat  very  few, 


are  good  working  drawings.  It 
is  a  mortifying  proof  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  English  in  engi- 
neering skill,  that  the  kmg  for 
his  works  at  Dover  sent  for  en- 
gineers to  Spain. 

t  3a  Hen,  VIII.  cap.  50. 
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Oh.  14.  against  ordinary  attack.     Each  of  these  places 
^j,  ,-  y^  was  defended  by  adequate  and  trained  garrisons  ;* 
AnguBt.   and  the  musters  were  kept  in  training  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  and  were  held  in  readi- 
ness to  assemble  on  any  point  at  any  moment. 

Money  was  the  chief  difficulty.     The  change 
in  the  character  of  war  created  unforeseen  ex- 
BenDge-    pcuscs  of  many  kinds.     The  cost  of  regular  mili- 
w^ue*^*  tary  and  naval  establishments,  a  new  feature  in 
Sechto    *^^  national  system,  was  thrown  suddenly  on  the 
in  the^-  crown;  and  the  revenue  was  unequal  to  so  large 
irar.         a  demand  upon  it.     A  fresh  political  arrange- 
ment was  displacing  the  old;   and  the  finances 
were    necessarily    long    disordered    before    the 
country  understood  its   condition,  and  had  de- 
vised methods  to  meet  its  necessities. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  abbey  lands  were  a 
The  abbey  fortuuatc  rcsourcc.  They  were  disposed  of  rapidly 
SS^lJ^o^  — of  course  on  easy  terms  to  the  purchasers.  The 
insurrection  as  we  saw  had  taught  the  necessity 
of  filling  the  place  of  the  monks  with  resident 
owners,  who  would  maintain  hospitality  liberally, 
and  on  a  scale  to  contrast  favourably  with  the 
careless  waste  of  their  predecessors.  Obligations 
to  this  effect  were  made  a  condition  of  the  sales, 
and  lowered  naturally  the  market  value  of  the 
properties.  Considerable  sums,  however,  were 
realized,  adequate  for  immediate  objects,  though 
faUing  short  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  defences 
of  the  country.     At  the  same  time  the  govem- 

*  Details  of  the  equipments  of  manj  of  these  fortresses  lie 
scattered  among  the  State  Papers.  The  expenses  were  enormous, 
but  were  minutely  recorded. 
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ment  works  found  labour  for  the   able-bodied  Ch.  14- 
beggars,  those  sturdy  vagrants  whose  living  had ^^ 
been  gathered  hitherto  at  the  doors  of  the  reli-   Ajigust. 

,  And  em* 

gious  houses,  varied  only  with  intervals  of  the  piqymentia 
stocks  and  the  cart's-taiL  .  the  poor  on 

Thus  the  spoils  of  the  Church  furnished  the  ^^S^^ 
arms  by  which  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  friends 
could  be  held  at  bay;  and  by  degrees  in  the 
healthier  portion  of  the  nation  an  English  en- 
thusiasm took  the  place  of  a  superstitious  panic. 
Loyalty  towards  England  went  along  with  the 
Beformation,  when  the  Beformation  was  me- 
naced by  foreign  enemies;  and  the  wide  disaflfec-  • 
tion  which  in  1536  had  threatened  a  revolution, 
became  concentrated  in  a  viadictive  minority,  to 
whom  the  Papacy  was  dearer  than  their  country, 
and  whose  persevering  conspiracies  taught  Eng- 
land at  no  distant  time  to  acquiesce  with  ita 
whole  heart  in  the  wisdom  which  chained  them 
down  by  penal  laws  as  traitors  and  enemies  to 
the  commonwealth.* 

Meanwhile,   the  event  to  which  the  king, 
the  whole  of  England  and  the  Continent,  friends 


*  On  whatever  side  we  turn 
in  this  reign,  we  find  the  old  and 
the  new  in  collision.  While  the 
harboois,  piers,  and  the  fortresses 
were  rising  at  Dover,  an  ancient 
hermit  tottered  night  after  night 
irom  his  cell  to  a  chapel  on 
the  clifif,  and  the  tapers  on  the 
iltar,  before  which  he  knelt  in 
his  lonely  orisons,  made  a  &mi- 
liar  beacon  far  over  the  rolling 
waters.     The  men  of  the  rismg 

VOL.  III. 


world  cared  little  forthesenti* 
ment  of  the  past.  The  anchorite 
was  told  sternly  by  the  workmen 
that  his  light  was  a  signal  to  the 
king's  enemies,  and  mnst  born 
no  more ;  and  wheii  it  was  next 
seen,  three  of  them  waylaid  the 
old  man  on  his  road  home,  threw 
him  down,  and  beat  him  cruelly. 
—  JfcfA  State  Faper  Office^ 
second  series,  voL  xxxiii. 
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Ch.  14. 

A.l>.  1537. 

Angait. 
Inoreuing 
ai-health 
of  the  king. 


SflptembeTi 


Approach 
of  the 
qneen*! 
confine- 


and  enemies,  were  looking  so  anxiously,  was  ap- 
proaching near.  The  king's  health  was  growing 
visibly  weaker;  his  corpulency  was  increasing, 
through  disease  and  weakness  of  system;  an  in- 
veterate ulcer  had  settled  in  his  leg;  and  the 
chances  of  his  death  in  consequence  of  it  were 
already  calculated.*  The  whole  fortune  of  the 
future  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  the 
queen's  pregnancy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
infirmities,  Henry  was  in  high  spirits.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer  he  was  with  a  hunting  party 
at  Guildford,  and  was  described  as  being  espe- 
cially  affable  and  good-humoured.t  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  at  Hampton  Court,  where  the 
confinemeiit  was  expected  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  or  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Strange 
inquiries  had  been  made  by  Pole,  or  by  Pole's 
secretary,  t  on  the  probable  sex  of  the  child.    On 


*  Lord  Montague,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1537,  siud,  'I 
dieamed  that  the  king  was  dead. 
He  is  not  dead,  but  he  will  die  one 
day  suddenly,  his  leg  will  kill 
him,  and  then  we  shall  haye  jolly 
stirring.' — ^Trial  of  Lord  Mon- 
tague :  Baga  de  Secretis,  The 
king  himself,  in  explaining  to  the 
Puke  of  Norfolk  his  reason  for 
postponing  his  journey  to  York- 
shire in  the  past  summer,  said : 
'  To  be  frank  with  you,  which  we 
desire  you  in  any  wise  to  keep  to 
yourself,  being  an  humour  Mien 
into  our  legs,  and  our  physicians 
therefore  advising  us  in  no  wise 
to  take  so  far  a  journey  in  the 
heat  of  the  year,  whereby  the 
same  might  put  us  to  farther 


trouble  and  displeasure,  it  hath 
been  thought  more  expedient 
that  we  should,  upon  that  respect 
only,  though  tiie  grounds  before 
specified  had  not  concurred  with 
it,  now  change  our  determination.' 
— State  Pampers,  voL  i.  p.  555. 

t  '  I  assure  your  lordship  his 
Graoe  is  very  sorry  that  ye  might 
not  be  here  to  make  good  cheer 
as  we  do.  He  useth  himself 
more  like  a  good  fellow  among 
us  that  be  here,  than  like  a  king, 
and,  thanked  be  God,  I  never 
saw  him  merrier  in  his  life  than 
he  is  now.' — Sir  John  Bussell  to 
Cromwell:  MS,  State  Paper 
Office,  second  series,  vol.  xxxvi. 

X  '  Michael  Throg^orton  gave 
great  charge  to  William  Yaughan 
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the  12th  of  October  tlie  qiiestioii  was  decided  by  Ch.  14. 
the  birth  of  a  prince,  so  long  and  passionately 
hoped  for.     Only  a  most  minute  intimacy  with  October  n. 
the  condition  of  the  country  can  make  intel- Prince  of 
ligible  the  feelings  with  which  the  news  wereb^!"" 
receiyed.     The  crown  had  an  undoubted  heir. 
The  succession  was  sure.     The  king,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  under  a  curse  which  refused  him 
male    posterity,   was    relieved    from  the  baDe* 
Providence  had  borne  witness  for  him,  and  had 
rewarded  his  policy.     No  revolution  need  be 
looked  for  on  his  death.     The  Catholics  could 
not  hope  for  their  'jolly  stirring/     The   anti- 
Papal  leaders  need  not  dread  the  stake  for  their 
wages.     The  insurrection  was  crushed.   A  prince 
was  bom.   England  was  saved.     These  were  the  Geneniex- 
terms  which  many  a  heart  repeated  to  itself,  de^hr*^ 
The  Marchioness  of  Dorset  wrote  to  Henry  that 
she  had  received  the  most  joyM  news  that  came 
to  England  these  many  years;  for  the  which  she 
and  all  his  Grace's  subjects  gave  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  that  He  had  remembered  his 
Ghrace  and  all  his  subjects  with  a  prince,  to  the 
comfort,  universal  weal,  and  quietness  of  the 
realm.*     Latimer,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  was  Latimer's 
still  more  emphatic^  ^  There  is  no  less  rejoicing,'  Oromweu. 
he  said,  *  for  the  birth  of  our  prince,  whom  we 
hungered  for  so  long,  than  there  was,  I  trow, 
inter  victnos^  at  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 


to  enquire  if  there  had  been  any 
communication  npon  the  opinions 
of  the  physicians,  whether  the 
Qneen's  Grace   were  with  child 


with  a  man  child  or  not.' — Hut- 
ton  to  Cromwell :  State  JPapers, 
vol.  vii.  p.  703. 

•  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  570. 

s2 
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Oh.  14.  God  give  OS  grace  to  yield  due  thanks  to  our 
^■^■"j       Lord  God,  the  God  of  England.     Tor  verily  He 

October,  hath  shewed  Himself  the  God  of  England;  or 
rather  an  English  God,  if  we  will  consider  and 
ponder  his  proceedings  with  us.  He  hath  over- 
come our  illness  with  his  exceeding  goodness,  so 
that  we  are  now  more  compelled  to  serve  Him 
and  promote  his  Word,  if  the  Devil  of  all  devils 
be  not  in  us.  We  have  now  the  stop  of  various 
trusts  and  the  stay  of  vain  expectations.  Let  us 
all  pray  for  his  preservation.'* 

Li  Latimer's  words,  the  joy  and  the  especial 
causes  of  it  are  alike  transparent;  but  a  disaster 
followed  so  closely  as  to  show  that  the  mys- 
terious fatality  which  pursued  the  king  in  his 
domestic  relations  had  not  ceased  to  overshadow 
him,  and  to  furnish  food  for  fresh  superstition 
and  fresh  intrigue.  The  birth  took  place  on  the 
lath  of  October.  The  queen  continued  to  do 
well  up  to  the  2and  or  a3rd,t  when  it  seems 
that,  through  the  carelessness  of  her  attendants, 
she  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  some  improper 
food,  for  which  she  had  expressed  a  wish.  She 
caught  a  cold  at  the  same  time  ;|  and  although  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  she  appeared  still  so  well 
that  the  king  intended  to  leave  Hampton  Court 
on  the  following  day,  she  became  in  the  night 
alarmingly  worse,  and  was  in  evident  danger. 
In  title  morning  the  symptoms  had  somewhat 
improved,  and  there  were  hopes  that  the  attack 


^  Latimer  to  Cromwell :  SttUe 
T a/per  Office,  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

t  Hall  ia  made  to  say  she 
died  on  the  14th.     The  mistake 


was  due  probably  to  the  printer. 
He  is  unlikely  himself  to  have 
made  so  large  an  error. 

%  State  Papere,  vol.  viii.  p.  i . 
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wonld  pass  off;  but  the  unfortunate  appearances  Ch.  74. 
soon  returned:    in  a  few  more  hours  she  was        ~I 

dead.*  October. 

Th6  QU6OII 

A  worse  calamity  could  scarcely  have  be- dies  on  the 
fallen  the  king  (unless  the  loss  of  the  child  had  ^ber. 
been  added  to  that  of  the  mother)  than  the  death 
of  Jane  Seymour.  Although  she  makes  no  figure^ 
in  history,  though  she  took  no  part  in  state  ques- 
tions,  and  we  know  little  either  of  her  sympathies 
or  opinions,  her  name  is  mentioned  by  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  with  unreserved  respect. 
She  married  the  king  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly agitating,  without  preparation,  without 
attachment,  either  on  her  part  or  on  his,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  a  sudden  and  tragical  ne- 
cessity. Her  uprightness  of  character  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  had  earned  her  husband's 
esteem,  and  with  his  esteem  an  affection  deeper 
than  he  had  perhaps  anticipated.  At  her  side,  at 
his  own  death,  he  desired  that  his  body  might 
be  laid. 

When  he  knew  that  she  was  gone,  he  held  a  The  king 
single  interview  with  the  council,  and  then  re-  ^ 


shntahim* 


npin 


tired  to  the  palace  at  Westminster,  where  *he^,,|^ 
mourned  and  kept  himself  close  a  great  while.'f 
In  the  country  the  rejoicings  were  turned  to 
sorrow.J    Owing  to  the  preternatural  excitement 

*  Sir  John  Bussell  to  Ciomwell:  M8.  State  Paper  Cffice, 
fleoond  series,  vol.  zxzyL  ;  State  Papere,  voL  i.  p.  573. 
t  Hall,  p.  825. 

%  Leland  wrote  an  ode  on  the  occasion,  which  is  not  without 
some  4)eauty : — 

Spes  erat  ampk  qnidem  nmneroeH  prole  Joanna 
Henricom  ut  faoeret  regpem  facnnda  parentem. 
Sed  Saperis  aliter  yisnm  est,  cmciatns  acerbos 
Distorsit  vacuom  lethali  tonnine  ventrem. 
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Ch.  14.  of  the  public  imagination,  groundless  ramoun 
^^,         instantly  gained  currency.     It  was   said  that, 
octob*.  when  the  queen  was  in  labour,  a  lady  had  told 
ramonn    the  king  that  either  the  child  must  die  or  the 
oi^ of  ^mother;  ihat  the  king  had  answered,  Save  the 
the  death.  ^^^  ^^^  therefore  '  the  child  was  cut  out  of  his 
mother's  womb/*      Catherine's^  male   children 
had  all  died  in  infancy,     This  child,  it  was  soon 
believed,  was  dead  also.      Some  said  that  the 
child,  some  that  the  king,  some  that  both  were 
dead.     The  Csesarian  birth  passed  for  an  esta- 
blished fact;  while  a  prophecy  was  discovered, 
which  said  that  ^  He  should  be  killed  that  never 
was    bom,   and  nature's    hand    or    man's  had 
brought  it  to  pass,  or  soon  would  bring  it  to 
pass.'f 

These  were  the  mere  bubbles  of  creduliiy, 
blovm  by  the  general  wind;  but  the  interests 

Fiigora  crediderim  temere  oontracta  foisse 
In  oaxiBky  superat  tib  morbi ;  jamque  salute 
Defiperata  omni,  nymphiB  h»c  rettulit  almis. 
Non  xnihi  mora  cane  est*  peritoram  agnosoo  crea?it 
Onmipotenfl — ^Moriar — ^teiram  tibi  debeo  terra : 
At  piuB  Elysiia  animus  spatiabitur  hortis. 
Depreoor  hoc  unum.     Mataroe  filius  annos 
Ezigaty  et  tandem  regno  det  jura  patemo. 
Dixit  et  eetem&  claudebat  lumina  nube. 
Nulla  dies  pressit  graviori  clade  Britannum. 

Ghnethliacon  JSdwardi  PrineipU. 


•  Bolls  Souse  MS.  A  2, 30. 
I  trace  the  report  to  within  a 
month  of  Jane  Seymour's 
death.  Sanders  therefore  must 
be  hdd  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
having  iuTented  it.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  itself 
are  so  dear  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  uncertainty.      How  many  of 


the  interesting  personal  anecdotes 
of  remarkable  people,  which  have 
gained  and  which  retain  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  are  better  founded 
than  this  P  Prudence,  instructed 
by  experience,  enters  a  general 
caution  against  all  anecdotes  par- 
ticularly striking. 

t  Bolls  House  MS.  A  2, 30. 
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which  now  depended  upon  the  infant  prince's  life,  Cb.  14^ 
caused  to  grave  persons  grave  anxiety.    He  wm 
but  one — 2k  single  life — ^between  the  king's  death  Norember. 
and  chaos,  and  the  king  was  again  a  widower,  m  for  tiie 
The  greater  the  importance  of  the  child's  pre-*^*^*^"*" 
servation  to  one  party,  the  greater  the  temptation 
to  the  other  to  destroy  it;  and  the  precautions 
with  which  the  royal  nursery  was  surroimded,  Begvi^- 
betray  most  real  alarm  that  an  attempt  might  be  rojAi  nur- 
ventured  to  make  away  with  him.  **^' 

Instructions  to  the  grand  chamberlain  were 
drawn,  by  some  one  in  high  authority,  with  more 
than  the  solemnity  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

^  Like  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  inaBiiiioh 
noble,  just,  and  perfect,  but  that  there  is  some-  SingB  b^ 
thing  contrary,  that  evermore  envieth  it,  aiid  J^J^^^y^ 
procureth  the  destruction  of  the  same,  insomuch 
as  God  Himself  hath  the  Devil  repugnant  to  Him, 
Christ  hath  his  Antichrist  and  persecutor,  and 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  after  such  propor- 
tion, so  the  Prince's  G-race,  for  all  his  nobility 
and  innocency  (albeit  he  never  offended  any  one), 
yet  by  all  likelihood  he  lacketh  not  envy  norThePHnoo 
adversaries  against  his  Grace,  who,   either  foriMksnot 
ambition  of  their  own  promotion,  or  otherwise  to  nj^'"^ 
fdlfil  their  malicious  perverse  mind,  would,  per- 
chance,  if  they  saw    opportunity,   which  God 
forbid,  procure  to  his  Grace  displeasure.     And 
although  his  Majesty  doubteth  not,  but  like  as 
God  for  the  comfort  of  this  whole  realm  hath 
given  the  said  prince,  so  of  his  providence  He  will 
preserve  and  defend  him;  yet,  nevertheless,  heed 
and  caution  ought  to  be  taken,  to  avoid  the  evil 
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Oft.  14.  enterprises  wHcli  might  be  devised  against  his 

^       Grace,  or  danger  of  his  person.' 
NOTomber.        In  pursuance  of  such  caution,  it  was  com- 
theraforatomanded  that  no  person,  of  what  rank  soever, 
the  m^  except  the  regular  attendants  in  the  nursery, 
S^u^^il  should  approach  the  cradle,  without  an  order 
tendants.    under    the    king's   hand.      The  food  supplied 
N  aanjed.  for  the  child's  use  was  to  be  largely  ^  assayed/ 
His  clothes  were  to  be  washed  by  his  own  ser- 
vants, and  no  other  hand   might  touch  them. 
The  material  was  to  be  submitted  to  all  tests  of 
poison.      The  chamberlain  or  vice-chamberlain 
must  be  present  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
prince  was  washed  and  dressed;   and  nothing, 
of  any  kind,  bought  for  the  use  of  the  nursery. 
All  clothes  mi^ht    be    introduced   till   it   had  been  aired 

to  be  per-  " 

fomed.      and  perfumed.      No  person — ^not  even  the  do- 
mestics of  the  palace — ^might  have  access  to  the 
prince's  rooms,  except  those  who  were  specially 
No  member  appQinted  to  them;  nor  might  any  member  of 
hooaehoid  the  houschold  approach  London  during  the  un- 
London     healthy  season,  for  fear  of  their  catching  and 
uSSSSthy*  conveying  infection.    Tinally,  during  the  infancy, 
***^'^      the  oflScers  in  the  establishment  were  obliged  to 
dispense  with  the  attendance  of  pages  or  boys  of 
any  kind,  for  fear  of  inconvenience  from  their 
thoughtlessness.* 

Begulations  so  suspicious  and  minute,  betray 
more  than  the  exaggeration  of  ordinary  anxiety. 
Fears  were  evidently  entertained  of  something 


*  Instruotions  for  the  Household  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
EolU  House  MS, 
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worse  than  natural  infection;  and  we  can  hope  Ch.  14. 
only,  for  the  credit  of  the  Catholics,  who  expected 
to  profit  by  the  prince's  death,  that  they  were  NoTemW. 
clear  of  the  intentions    which    were  certainly 
attributed  to  them. 

Other  steps  were  also  taken,  in  which  pre- 
caution was  mixed  with  compliment.      Should 
the  king  die  within  a  few  years,  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  the  prince  in  his  minority  would  be 
his  mother's  family.     Sir  Edward  Seymour,  her  Sir  Edward 
brother,  was  now  created  Earl  of  Hertford,  t6  sir  wrnkm 
give  him  the  necessary  rank;  and  for  additional  ^ia^^  • 
security,  peerages  were  bestowed  upon  three  others  |^^ 
of  the  council  whose  loyalty  could  be  depended  ^?  ^"^ 
npon.     Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  now  lord  high  Pauiet  are 
admiral,  was  created  Earl  of  Southampton;  Sir thepeezage. 
William  Faulet  became  Lord  St.  John ;  and  Sir 
John  Bussell  as  Lord  Bussell,  commenced  a  line 
of  nobles,  whose  services  to  England  wind  like  a 
silver  cord  through  later  history. 

But  inasmuch  as,  if  the  danger  to  the  prince 
was  real,  the  chief  cause  of  it  lay  in  his  being  an 
only  child,  as  the  temptation  to  a  crime  would 
cease  when,  by  other  sons  or  daughters,  of  un- 
questioned legitimacy,  the  success  of  the  attempt 
would  produce  no  change,  and  as  all  other  in- 
terests depending  now  on  a  single  life  would  be 
additionally  secured,  so  on  the  very  day  of  the 
queen's  death,  as  on  the  day  which  followed  it, 
the  Privy  Council  represented  to  the  king  theoJ^L^w- 
necessity  of  his  undertaking  a  fresh  mai^iage  JJSto^un- 
while  the  state  of  his  health  left  a  hope  that  he  dcrtake  a 

.     *  fourth 

might  be  again  a  father.    Henry,  suffering  deeply  marriage. 
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Ch.  14.  from  his  loss^  desired  at  first  to  evade  a  duty  in 
^  jj  jggy  which  he  had  Kttle  interest  at  any  time,  and 
NoFember.  ^hich  his  present  sorrow  rendered  merely  dis- 
tressing. He  had  consented,  under  an  absolute 
necessity,  on  the  discovery  of  the  complicated 
treasons  of  Anne.  The  obligation  was  now  less 
considerable,  and  he  hoped  to  be  spared* 

The  council,  however,  continued  to  urge  what 
his  own  judgment  united  to  recommend.  He 
saw  that  it  must  be  so ;  and  he  resigned  himself. 
The  king  ^Although  his  Highness  is  not  disposed  to 
oonMntik  ^  marry  again,'  wrote  Cromwell,  in  the  despatch 
which  communicated  to  the  ambassador  in  France 
the  death  of  Queen  Jane,  ^  yet  his  tender  zeal  to 
his  subjects  hath  already  overcome  his  Grace's 
said  disposition,  and  framed  his  mind  both  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  thing,  and  to  the  election  of 
any  person,  from  any  part,  that  with  deliberation 
shall  be  thought  meet  for  him.'* 

Persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true 
history  of  Henry's  later  marriages,  while  not 
surprised  at  their  unfortunate  consequences,  yet 
smile  at  the  interpretation  which  popular  tra- 
dition has  assigned  to  his  conduct.  Popular 
tradition  is  a  less  safe  guide  through  difBlcult  pas- 
sages in  history  than  the  word  of  statesmen  who 
were  actors  upon  the  stage,  and  were  concerned 
personally  in  the  conduct  of  the  events  which 
they  describe. 

*  BiaU  Faperi^  vol.  yiii.  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    EXBTBE    CONSPIRACY. 

THOSE  who  believe  iliat  hnman  actions  obey  Ch.  15. 
tbe  laws  of  iiatiiral  causation,  mi&'ht  find  their 
philosophy  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Reformation.  With  a  regularity  uniform  as  that 
on  which  we  calculate  in  the  application  of  me* 
chanical  forces,  the  same  combinations  were 
attended  with  identical  effects;  and  given  the 
relations  between  Prance  and  Spain,  between 
Spain  and  Germany,  between  England  and  either 
of  the  three,  the  political  situation  of  all  Western 
Christendom  could  be  estimated  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  a  tri- 
angle from  the  length  of  one  of  its  sides  and  the 
inclination  of  two  of  its  angles.  When  England 
was  making  advances  towards  the  Lutherans,  we 
are  sure  that  France  and  Spain  were  in  conjunc- 
tion under  the  Papacy,  and  were  menacing  the 
Reformation.  When  such  advances  had  been 
pushed  forward  into  prominence,  and  there  was 
a  likelihood  of  a  Protestant  league,  the  Emperor 
was  compelled  to  neutralize  the  danger  by  con- 
cessions to  the  German  Diet,  or  by  an  affectation 
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Ch.  15.  of  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  Henry,  to 
which  Henry  was  always  ready  to  listen.  Then 
Henry  would  look  coldly  on  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Protestants  on  him.  Then  Charles  could 
afford  again  to  lay  the  curb  on  Francis.  Then 
Francis  would  again  storm  and  threaten,  till  pas- 
sion broke  into  war.  War  brought  its  usual  con- 
sequences of  mutual  injury,  disaster,  and  exhaus- 
tion; and  then  the  Pope  would  interfere,  and 
peace  would  follow,  and  the  same  round  would 
repeat  itself.  Statesmen  and  kings  made,  as  they 
imagined,  their  fine  strokes  of  policy.  A  wisdom 
other  than  theirs  condemned  them  to  tread  again 
and  again  the  same  ineffectual  circle. 

But  while  fact  and  necessity  were  thus  in- 
exorable, imagination  remained  uncontrolled; 
and  efforts  were  made  of  all  kinds,  and  on  all 
sides,  to  find  openings  of  escape.  The  Emperor 
had  boasted,  in  1528,  that  he  would  rid  himself 
of  the  English  difficulty  by  a  revolution  which 
should  dethrone  Henry.  The  experiment  had 
been  tried  with  no  success  hitherto,  and  with  in- 
different prospects  for  the  future.  Kevolution 
failing,  he  believed  that  he  might  reconvert  Eng- 
land to  the  Papacy;  while  both  Henry  and  the 
Germans  on  their  side  had  not  ceased  to  hope 
that  they  might  convert  the  Emperor  to  the  Be- 
formation.  The  perspective  of  Europe  varied  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  various  parties.  The 
picture  was  arranged  by  prejudice,  and  coloured 
by  inclination. 

The  overtures  to  England  which  Charles  had 
commenced  on  the  death  of  Catherine,  had  been 
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checked  by  Henry's  haughty  answer;  and  Charles  Ch.  15. 
had  replied  by  an  indirect  countenance,  through ^^ 
his  ambassador,  to  Pole,*  and  to  Lord  Darcy.   But    ^«^' 
the  motives  which  had  led  to  these  overtures  re- 
mained to  invite  their  renewal ;  the  insurrection 
was  for  the  present  prostrate,  and  the  Emperor  The  Spa- 
iherefore  withdrew  his  first  step,  and  disowned  his  bMsador 
compromised  minister  in  London.  Li  June,  1537,  J^Sln 
Diego  de  Mendoza  arrived  at  the  English  court,  ^^^ 
with  a  commission  to  express  in  more  emphatic  withdrawn. 
terms  the  earnest  wish  of  the  court  of  Spain  for 
the  renewal  of  the  old  alliance. 

The  kipg  had  done  enough  for  the  protection 
of  his  dignity ;  prudence  now  recommended  him 
to  believe  in  Charles's  sincerity.  A  solid  under- 
standing with  Elanders  was  the  best  passport 
to  the  hearts  of  large  portions  of  his  subjects, 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  the  wool 
trade :  he  was  himself  ardently  anxious  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  fraternity  of  European  sovereigns. 
Mendoza  was  graciously  received.  Sir  Thomas  s^  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  despatched  into  Spain  with  a  corre-  on  an  ex- 
sponding  mission;  and  Wyatt's  instructions  wercj 


couched  in  language  which  showed  that,  although  ^^  ®^**"* 
the  English  government  were  under  no  delusion 
as  to  Charles's  late  proceedings,  they  were  ready 
to  close  their  eyes  to  objects  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  see.  The  proposals  for  a  reconciliation 
which  had  been  made  by'  the  late  ambassadors 
had  appeared  so  feeble,  Wyatt  was  to  say,  as  to 
seem  rather  a  device  of  policy  to  prevent  the 

*  Pole  io  the  Biahop  of  Id^ :  Epiit,  vol  ii.  p.  41. 
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Ch.  I  j.  King  of   England  from   allying  himself  with 
7  France,  than  as   intended  in  sincerity;   M.  de 

A.D.  1537.  '  J  ' 

June.  Mendoza,  however,  had  remo\red  all  such  unplea- 
sant impressions ;  and  although,  if  the  Emperor 
would  consider  the  past  differences  between  the 
two  courts  impartially,  he  must  feel  that  the 
fault  rested  with  himself,  yet  the  English  gorem*- 
ment,  on  their  side,  were  ready  to  set  aside  all 
painfiil  recollections.*  There  were  persons,  in- 
deed, who  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  was  still 
trifling,  that  Mendoza  was  playing  a  game,  and 
that,  in  ^  heart,  deed,  and  words,'  the  Spanish 
court  were  *  doing  all  they  could  to  his  Majesty's 
dishonour.'!  Nay,  even  individuals  could  be 
found  who  boasted  themselves  to  have  refused 
some  honest  offers  because  they  were  knit  with 
vile  and  filthy  conditions  towards  his  Majesty.' { 
Henry  de-  The  king,  howcvcr,  set  aside  these  rumours,  as 

Birestofor-    ... 

get  the  part  Cither  without  foundation,  or  as  belonging  to  the 

hu^rad^  past  rather  than  the  present.     He  required  only, 

Se^Bm^   as  a  condition  of  renewed  friendship,  that  if  the 

^^^*      Pope  found  the  means  of  attacking  England, 

Charles  should  bind  himself  to  be  no  party  to  such 

an  enterprise,  but  should  oppose  it  ^  to  the  utteiv 

Sabjeetto  most  of  his  powcr.'^     In  return,  the  Emperor 

diti^wl^  might  perhaps  require  that  the  Lady  Mary  should 

^be  restored  to  her  rank  as  princess.'    Some 

difficulty  no  doubt  continued,  and  must  continue, 

on  this  point.     But  it  was  a  difficulty  rather  in 

form  than  in  substance.     The  king  desired  that 

•  Nott'b  Wkfott,  p.  312.  t  IWd.  p.  319. 

X  ^^^^  §  Ibid.  p.  322. 
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his  daughter  might  he  trusted  to  his  honour :  she  Ch.  15. 
might  expect  much  from  his  generosity,  if  he^^^  ^ 
was  not  pressed  to  definite  promises.  Meanwhile, 
she  herself  had  submitted  without  reserve;  she 
had  entreated  pardon  for  her  past  disobedience, 
and  accepted  her  position  as  illegitimate.*  It 
was  likely  that  she  would  retain  her  place  in  the 
line  of  succession.  Should  the  king  die  without 
legitimate  children,  she  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  his  heir. 

In  confirmation  of  this  language,  Mary  added 
a  letter  to  the  commission,  in  which,  with  her 
own  hand,  she  assured  the  Emperor  that  she 
was  satisfied,  entreating  him  to  ^  repent,'  as  she 
had  herself  repented;  and  ^to  take  of  her  the 

tenour.'t 

Thus  instructed,  Wyatt  proceeded  to  Spain; 
and  his  reception  was,  on  the  whole,  auspicious. 
On  both  sides,  indeed,  the  hope  of  agreement  The  rdi- 
on  points  of  religion  disappeared  with  the  first  xenoea  win 
words  upon  the  subject.      Mendoza  offered  inj^,^"' 
London  the  Emperor's  mediation  with  the  Pope. 
He  received  for  answer  that  he  might  spare  his 
labour.     *The  disposition  of  the  Song's  High- 


*  Mary's  snbmiflsion  dates 
from  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  was  offered  by  her  on  the 
insiantyin  three  suooesaiye  letters ; 
two  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
State  Papers,  a  third  is  in  MS. 
in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

t '  And  hereSir  Thomas  Wyatt 
thalldeliver  unto  the  Emperor  the 
letter  written  unto  him  from  the 
said  Lady  Mary,  whereby  it  shall 


appear  how  she  doth  repent  her- 
self, and  how  she  woold  that  he 
should  repent,  and  take  of  her  the 
tenonr.  Whereof  it  shall  like  him 
to  consider,  it  is  not  to  be  thooght 
bat  it  will  acquit  him  therein,  hia 
Grace,  neyertheless,  being  so  good 
a  lord  and  ikther  to  her  as  he  i^ 
and  nndonbtedly  will  be.'— ^In- 
straetions  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt : 
Nott's  Wyait,  p.  314, 
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Ch.  15.  ness  was  immutably  against  the  said  Bishop/* 
The  Emperor  in  his  opening  interview  spoke  to 
Wyatt  of  the  sickness  of  England,  from  which 
he  trusted  it  would  soon  be  recovered,  Wyatt 
replied  that  England  was  conscious  only  of 
having  cast  off  a  chronic  sickness  which  had 
lasted  too  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles,  with  equal  reso- 
lution, declined  a  theological  discussion,  to  which 
Henry  had  challenged  him.     *  If  your  Majesty,' 
wrote  Wyatt,  ^  would  hearken  to  the  reconciling 
with  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  he  would  be  glad  to 
travel  in  it.     But  if  not,  yet  he  will  go  through 
^UttTe  with  you,  and  will  continue  ever  in  that  mind, 
SoM^om  ^^  same  notwithstanding.    And  like  as  he  is  not 
they  con-    lettrcd,  SO  will  he  not  charge  your  Majesty  with 
the  argument  of  the  Bishop's  state,  but  leave  it 
alone  to  them  that  it  toucheth.'f 

On  these  terms,  apparently  satisfactory,  the 
entente  cordiale  was  restored  between  England  and 
Spain.  It  was  threatened  by  a  cloud  in  Novem- 
ber, when  a  truce}  was  concluded  between  Charles 
and  Francis ;  but  the  light  suspicion  was  dispelled 
by  assurances  that  if  the  truce  was  followed  by  a 
peace,  ^  the  King  of  England  should  be  in  the 
same  as  a  principal  contrahent ;'  ^  that  nothing 


Bvttlie 
Emperor 


•  Cromwell  to  Wyatt :  Nott, 
p.  321. 

t  St<Ue  Ptgi>ers,  toL  viiL  p. 

34- 

X  '  Myloid:  thiB  shall  be  to 
advertise  yon  that  the  Imperials 
and  Frenchmen  have  taken  a 
trace  for  ten  months,  which,  as 
we  think,  be  great  news,  and  of 


great  weight  and  moment.  How- 
beit,  my  trust  is,  the  King's 
Highness  knows  what  is  Uie 
occasion  of  this  sadden  turn,  or 
else  it  will  trouble  my  brain  to 
think  of  it'— Sir  William  Fits- 
williamto  Cromwell:  M8.  Staie 
Paper  Qffke,  second  series,  vol 
xL 
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should  be  therein  concluded  which  might  redound  Ch.  15. 
to  his  dishonour  or  miscontentment/*       The  TTTTTT 

A.1).  1537. 

alliance  promised  stability :  by  skilful  manage-  ^^'  *3« 
ment  it  might  be  even  more  sirongly  cemented. 

The  English  council  were  now  busily  engaged 
in  selectmg  a  successor  for  Jane  Seymour.    Men- 
doza,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  proposed  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal.     *  The  offer  was  thankfully 
taken,'f  but  was  for  some   cause    xmwelcome, 
and  died  in  its  first  mention.     Cromwell  had 
thrown  out    feelers    in  the   various    European  vanom 
courts.     Madame  de  Longueville  was  thought  ^^■^' 
of,}  if  she  was  not  abeady  destined  for  another  J^^J^" 
throne.  §     Hutton,  the  English  agent  in  Flanders,  Seymoar. 
recommended  several  ladies  as  more  or  less  de- 
sirable— ^a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Brederode, 
the  Countess  of  Egmont,  Anne  of  Cleves  (of  the 
latter,  however,  adding,  that  she  was  said  to  be 
plain),  and  finally,  and  with  especial  emphasis, 
Christina  of  Denmark,  the  young  relict  of  the  dmatina 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  niece  of  the  Emperor,  i^uj" 
The  duchess  was  tall,  handsome,  and  though  a 
widow,  not  more  than  sixteen.  ||      The  alliance 
would  be  honourable  in  itself:  it  would  be  a  link 
reconnecting  England  with  the  Empire ;  and,  more 
important  still,  Charles  in  his  consent  would  * 
condone  before  the  world  the  affi*ont  of  the  di- 


•  Henry  VIII.  to  Wyatt : 
Nott'8  W^aU. 

t  Cromwell  to  Wyatt,Novem- 
l)er  39,  1537  :  Nott's  WyatU 

X  Better  known  u  Mary  of 
Gniae,  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots. 

VOL.  III. 


§  Commifision  of  Peter  Mew* 
tas  to  Madame  de  Longaeville : 
State  Papers,  yoL  viiL  p.  10. 

II  Hutton  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothealey:  State  Papers,  roh 
▼iii.  p.  9. 
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Oh.  I  j.  Torce  of  Catherine.    One  obstacle  only  presented 
g  itself,  which,  with  skilfol  management,  might 
janiuiy.  perhaps  prove  a  fresh  recommendation.     In  the 
aDd  adnm-  cycs  of  all  porsons  of  the  Boman  communion  the 
^  ora*    marriage  with  Catherine  was  of  course  considered 
nexion.      yalid,  and  the  lady  stood  towards  her  aunt's 
husband  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  in  which 
marriage  was  unlawful  without  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope.     This  certainly  was  a  difficulty; 
but  it  was  possible  that  Charles's  anxiety  for  the 
connexion  might  induce  him  to  break  the  knot, 
and  break  with  the  Papacy.     On  the  Duchess  of 
Milan,  iherefore,  the  choice  of  the  English  go- 
Jaa.  43.  vemment  rested;  and  in  January  Sir  Thomas 
The  Bm-    Wyatt  was  directed  to  suggest  to  the  Emperor, 
oepti  the    as  of  his  own  motion,  that  his  niece  would  be  a 
Md^    fit  wife  for  the  king.*     The  hint  was  caught  at 
^^^        with  gracious  eagerness.       Mendoza  instantly 
received  instructions  to  make  the  proposal  in  form, 
and,  as  if  this  single  union  was  insufficient,  to 
desire  at  the  same  time  that  Henry  would  bestow 
the  Lady  Mary  on  Don  Louis  of  Portugal. 
Henry  acquiesccKl,  and,  seeing  Charles  so  forward, 
added  to  his  acquiescence  the  yet  further  sug- 
gestion that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
Feb.  91.  betrothed  to  the  Emperor's  daughter,  and  Elizar 
beth  to  one  of  the  many  sons  of  the  King  of  the 
Eomans.f     Both  princes  appeared  to  be  over- 
sowing with  cordiality.     Charles  repeated  his 
promises,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  with 


•  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyatt:  Nott's  WnaJtt. 
t  Same  to  the  same :  Nott*b  Wyatt. 
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France,  the  King  of  England  should  be  a  con-  Ch.  i  j. 
tracting  party.     The  Queen   Eegent  wrote  to^"~^ 
Cromwell,  thanking  him  for  his  zeal  in  forward-  February. 
ing  the  Emperor's  interests  with  his  master.* 
The  Duchess  of  Milan  sate  for  her  picture  to 
Holbein  for  Henry's  cabinet,!  and  professed  for 
herself  that  she  was  wholly  at  her  uncle's  dis- 
posal. |     Commissioners  had  only  to  be  appointed 


*  8taie  Fc^ert^  vd.  yUj.  p. 

17- 

t  Hution  to  Cromwell :  ibid. 

X  A  story  passes  current  with 
popular  hiBtorians,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  when  Heniy 
proposed  for  her,  replied  that  she 
had  but  one  head;  if  she  had 
two,  one  should  be  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's service.  The  less  active 
imagination  of  contemporaries 
was  contented  with  reporting 
that  she  had  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  need  not  trouble 
themselYes  to  make  the  marriage; 
*th^  would  lose  their  labours, 
foT  she  minded  not  to  fix  her 
heart  that  way.'  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  who  was  then  resi- 
dent at  Brussels,  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  ask  her 
whether  these  words  had  really 
been  used  by  her. 

'  M.  Ambassador,'  she  replied, 
*  I  thank  God  He  hath  given  me 
ft  better  stay  of  myself  than  to 
be  of  so  light  soart.  I  assure 
yon,  that  neither  those  words  that 
you  have  spoken,  nor  any  like  to 
them,  have  passed  at  any  time 
from  my  mouth ;  and  so  I  pray 
you  report  for  me.' 

Wriothesley  took  courage  upon 
this  answer,  and  asked  what  was 
her  real  inclination  in  the  matter. 


'  At  this  she  blushed  exceed- 
ingly. '  As  for  mine  inclination,' 
quotii  she, '  what  should  I  say  P 
You  know  I  am  at  the  Emperor's 
commandment.'  '  Yea,  madam,' 
quoth  Wriothesley;  'but  this 
matter  is  of  such  nature,  that 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  be- 
tween his  commandment  and 
your  consent,  or  else  you  may 
percase  repent  it  when  it  shall 
be  too  late.  Your  answer  is 
such  as  may  serve  both  for  your 
modesty  and  for  my  satis&ction ; 
and  yet,  if  it  were  a  little  plainer, 
I  could  be  the  better  contented.' 
With  that  she  smiled,  and  again 
said,  '  You  know  I  am  the  Em- 
peror's poor  servant,  and  roust 
follow  his  pleasure.'  'Many,' 
quoth  WrioUiesley, '  then  I  may 
hope  to  be  among  the  English- 
men that  shall  be  first  acquainted 
with  my  new  mistress,  for  the 
Emperor  hath  instantly  desired 
it.  Oh,  madam  i'  quoth  he, '  how 
happy  shaU  you  be  if  it  be  your 
ehanoe  to  be  matched  with  my 
master.  If  God  send  you  that 
hap,  you  shall  be  matched  with 
the  most  gentle  gentleman  that 
liveth ;  his  nature  so  benign  and 
pleasant,  that  I  think  till  this 
day  no  man  hath  heard  many 
angry  words  pass  his  lips.     As 

T  2 
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Ch.  15.  to  draw  the  marriage  treaty,  and  all  might  at 
aTTsIs"  ^^^  ^®  arranged.  The  dispensation  so  far  had 
not  been  mentioned.  Mendoza,  indeed,  had  again 
pressed  Henry  to  accept  the  Emperor's  good 
offices  at  the  Vatican;  but  he  had  been  met  with 
a  reAisal  so  absolute  as  to  forbid  the  fiirther 
mooting  of  the  question;  and  the  negotiations 
for  thes^  several  alliances  being  continued  as  ami- 
cably as  before,  the  king  flattered  himself  that  the 
difficulty  was  waived,  or  else  would  be  privately 
disposed  of. 

Either  the  Emperor's  true  intentions  were 

better  known  in  Paris  than  in  London,  or  Francis 

was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  friendship,  and  desired 

to  chill  down  its  temperature.     While  gracious 

messages  and  compliments  were  passing  between 

England  and  Spain  and  Flanders,  the  Bishop  of 

Tarbes  was  sent  over  with  an  offer  on  the  part  of 

Manh.    the  French  to  make  Henry  sole  mediator  in  the 

]Jj^f"   peace,  and  with  a  promise  that,  in  the  matter  of 

^™^cethe  general  council,  and  in  all  other  things. 

Emperor  is  Fnuicis  would  bc  *his  good  brother  and  most 

"*^**^    entire  friend.'    The  Emperor,  the  bishop  asserted 

on  his  own  knowledge,  was  playing  a  part  of  mere 


Qod  shall  help  me,  if  he  were  no 
king,  I  think,  an  yoa  saw  him, 
yon  would  say,  that  for  his  virtae, 
gentleness,  wisdom,  experience, 
goodliness  of  person,  and  all  other 
qualities  meet  to  he  in  a  prince, 
he  were  worthy  hefore  all  others 

to  he  made  a  king.' She 

smiled,  and  Wru^esley  thought 
would  have  laughed  out,  had  not 
iier  graviiy  forhidden  it    .  .  .  . 


She  said  she  knew  his  Mjjesty 
was  a  good  and  nohle  prince; 
Her  honest  countenance,  headded, 
and  the  few  words  that  she  wisely 
spake,  together  with  that  which 
he  knew  hy  her  chamherers  and 
servants,  made  him  to  think 
there  could  he  no  douht  of  her.' 
— Staie  Papers^  voL  TiiL  p. 
146. 
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duplicity.     Whatever  he  said,  or  whatever  others  Ch.  15. 
said  for  him,  he  had  determined  that  England  ^^  ^   g 
should  not  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.     The    ^<^rch. 
king  would  be  left  out— dropped  out — ^in  some 
way  or  otixer  got  rid  of — when  his  friendship 
ceased  to  be  of  moment;  and  so  he  would  find 
to  his  cost. 

The  warning  might  have  been  well  meant, 
the  offer  might  have  been  sincere,  but  the  ex- 
perience was  too  recent  of  the  elastic  character  of 
French  promises.     Henry  revised  to  believe  that  Hemy, 
Charles  was  deceiving  him ;  he  replied  with  a  de-  wui  confide 
claration  of  his  fiill  confidence  in  the  Emperor's  Si^iJ^r'B 
honour,and  declined  with  cold  courtesy  the  counter-  ^^*^"» 
advances  of  his  rival.     Yet  he  was  less  satisfied 
than  he  desired  to  appear.     He  sent  to  Sir  T. 
Wyatt  an  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes's  ex- 
pressions, desiring  him  to  acquaint  the  Emperor 
with  their  nature,  and  with  the  answer  which  he 
had  returned;  but  hinting  at  the  same  time,  that 
although  the  general  language  of  the  Flemish 
and  Spanish  courts  was   as  warm  as  he  could 
desire,  yet    so   far  it  amounted  only  to  words. 
The  proposal  to  constitute  him  sole  mediator  in 
the  peace  was  an   advance   upon   the  furthest 
positive  step  towards  him  which  had  been  taken 
by  Charles,  and  he  requested  a  direct  engagement  Bat  denne 
in  writing,  both  as  to  his  comprehension  in  the  ^^|J  ^ 
intended  treaty,  and  on  the  equally  important  *»™^^ " 
subject  alluded  to  by  the  bishop,  of  the  approach- 
ing council.* 

*  '  Mr.   Wyatt,  now   handle  I  with  the  Emperor,  u  the  king, 
this  matter  in  snch  eament  sort  |  who  by  yonr  fair  words  hath  conr 
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Ch.  15.        Meanwhile  the  marriages,  if  once  they  were 

^^  ^   ^  completed,  would  be  a  security  for  good  faith  in 

^<u^*    other  matters ;  and  on  this  point  no  difficulties 

were  interposed  till  the  middle  of  the  spring. 

The  amount   of   dotes  and    dowries,  with  the 

securities  for  their  payment,  the  conditions  under 

which  Mary  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  and 

other  legal  details,  were  elaborately  discussed. 

At  length,  when  the  substance  seemed  all  to  be 

determined,  and  the  form  only  to  remain,  the 

April  5.  first  official  conference  was  opened  on  the  5th  of 

miasionera  April,  with  the  Spanish  commissioners,  who,  as 

April  to     ^3s  supposed,  had  come  to  London  for  that  single 

I^S^*  and  special  purpose.     The  card  castle  so  carefully 

andflepft.   raised   crumbled   into  instant  ruins — ^the  solid 

rate  mef- 

fectuaiiy.  ground  was  xmsubstantial  air.  The  commis- 
sioners had  no  commission :  they  would  agree  to 
nothing,  arrange  nothing,  promise  nothing.  *  I 
never  heard  so  many  gay  words,  and  saw  so  little 
eflTect  ensue  of  the  same,'  wrote  Cromwell  in  the 
passionof  his  disappointment ;  ^  I  begin  to  perceive 
that  there  is  scarce  any  good  faith  in  this  world.' 
Henry's  eyes  were  opening,  but  opening 
slowly  and  reluctantly.  Though  irritated  for  the 
moment,  he  listened  readily  to  the  excuses  with 
which  Charles  was  profusely  ready ;  and  if  Charles 


oeived  as  certain  to  find  assured 
firiendship  therein,  be  not  de- 
ceived. The  Frenchmen  affirm 
so  constantly  and.  boldly  that 
nothing  spoken  by  the  Emperor, 
either  touching  the  principal  con- 
trahents  or  further  alliance,  hath 
any  manner  of  good  faith,  but 


such  fraud  and  deceit,  that  I 
assure  you,  on  my  faith,  it  would 
make  any  man  to  suspect  his 
proceeding.  Labour,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
to  cause  the  Emperor,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  write.' — Cromwell  to 
Wyatt:  NoTx's  W^aU,  p.  %ii. 
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Iiad  not  been  intentionaUy  treacherous,  lie  reaped  Ch.  15. 
the  ftdl  advantage  of  the  most  elaborate  decep-  ^^      g 
tion.      In  the  same  month   it  was  arranged    ApriL 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  that  the 
truce  shonld,  if  possible,  become  a  peace.     The 
place  of  mediator,  which  Henry  had  rejected  at 
the  hands  of  France,   had  been  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Pope,  and  the  consequences  fore- 
told by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  were  now  obviously 
imminent.    Paul  had  succeeded  at  last,  it  seemed, 
in  his  great  object — ^the  two  Catholic  powers  were 
about  to  be  united.     The  effect  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, brought  about  by  such  means,  would  be 
followed  in  all  likelihood  by  a  renewal  of  the 
project  for  an  attack  on  the  Beformation,  and  on 
all  its  supporters.    Nice  was  chosen  for  the  scene 
of  the  great  event  of  pacification,  which  was  to  pj^p^. 
take  place  in  June.     The  two  sovereigns  were  to  tioMforti»e 

^  ,  °  pacification 

be  present  in  person;  the  Pope  would  meet  them,  of  Nice. 
and  sanctify  the  reconciliation  with  his  blessing. 

The  Emperor  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  circumstances,  to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage of  firiendship  towards  Henry,  and  professed 
to  be  as  anxious  as  ever  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  connexion  with  England.  Wyatt  himself 
partially,  but  not  entirely,  distrusted  him,  until 
his  conduct  no  longer  admitted  any  construction 
but  the  worst. 

The  affair  at  Nice  was  the  central  incident  of    June. 
the  summer.     Wyatt  went  thither  in  Charles's  §ij|^^ 
train.     Paul  came  accompanied  by  Pole.     Many 
English  were  present  belonging  to  both  parties : 
royal   emissaries   as   spies — passionate   Catholic 
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Ch.  15.  exiles,  flushed  with  hope  and  triuniph.     We  see 
a7^  ^^^""^   indistinctly,  winding  into  one  another's 
June,     confidence — *  practising'  to  worm  out  secrets — 
treachery  undermined  by  greater  treachery;  and, 
at  last,  expectations  but  half  gratified,  a  victory 
left  but  half  gained.     The  two  princes  refused 
to  see   each  other.     They  communicated  only 
through  the  Pope.     In  the  end,  terms  of  actual 
peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon.     The  confe- 
rences closed  with  the  signature  of  a  general 
Atenywrf  trucc,  to  last  for  ten  years.     One  marked  conso- 
oonciuded  latiou  ouly  the  Pope  obtained.     Notwithstanding 
FnloTftodthe  many  promises,  Henry's  name  was  not  so 
H^B     niuch  as  mentioned  by  the  Emperor.     He  was 
^ti^^  left  out,  as  Wyatt  expressed  it,   *  at  the  cart's 
tail.*      Against  him  the  Pope  reznained  free  to 
intrigue  and  the  princes  free  to  act,  could  Pole 
or  his  master  prevail  upon  them.     The  secret 
history  of  the  proceedings  cannot  be  traced'  in 
this  place,  if  indeed  the  materials  exist  which 
allow  them  to  be  traced  satisfactorily.     With 
infinite  comfort,   however,  in  the  midst  of  the 
diplomatic  trickeries,  we  discover  one  little  island 
of  genuine  life  on  which  to  rest  for  a  .few  mo- 
ments— a  group,   distinctly  visible,  of  English 
flesh  and  blood  existences. 

Henry,  unable,  even  after  the  Nice  meeting 
had  been  agreed  upon,  to  relinquish  his  hopes  of 
inducing  other  princes  to  imitate  his  policy  to- 
wards Bome,  was  determined,  notwithstanding 
avowals  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Charles,  that 
his  arguments  should  have  a  hearing;  and,  as 
the  instrument  of  persuasion,  he  had  selected  the 
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&cile  and  voluble  Dr.  Bonner.  Charles  was  on  Ch.  15. 
his  way  to  the  congress  when  the  appointment  ^^^  ^  ^ 
was  resolved  upon.  ^/^®- 

Sonner  crossed  France  to  meet  him;  but  the  of  Dr. 
Emperor,  either  distrustM  of  his  ability  to  cope  convert  the 
with  so  skiliul  a  polemic,  or  too  busy  to  be  trifled  Thea^- 
with,  declined  resolutely  to   have  anything  toj^^^ 
do  with  him.      Bonner  was  thus  thrown  upon ''^^^  ^^»™» 
Wyatt's  hospitality,  and  was  received  by  him  at 
Villa  Franca,  where,  for  convenience  and  eco- 
nomy, the  English  embassy  had  secured  apart- 
ments remote  from  the  heat  and  crowd  in  Nice 
itself.     Sir  John  Mason,  Mr.  Blage,  and  other 
friends  of  the  ambassadors,  were  of  the  party. 
The  future  Bishop  of  London,  it  seems,  though 
accepted  as  their  guest,  was  not  admitted  to  their  And  Br. 
intimacy;  and,  being  set  aside  in  his  own  special  J^J^ 
frinctions,  he  determined  to  console  himself  in  a ^^l* 
solid  and  substantial  manner  for  the  slight  which 
had  been  cast  upon  him.     In  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  three  years  after,  he  tried  to  revenge 
himself  on  Wyatt's  coldness  by  accusations  of 
loose  living,^  and  other  calumnies.     Wyatt,  after 
briefly  disposing  of  the  charges  against  his  own 
actions,  retorted  with  a  sketch  of  Bonner's. 

*  Come,  now,  my  Lord  of  London,'  he  said, 
*  what  is  my  abominable  and  vicious  living  ?  Do 
ye  know  it,  or  have  ye  heard  it  ?  I  grant  I  do 
Qot^  profess  chastity — but  yet  I  use  not  abomi- 
nation. If  ye  know  it,  teU  with  whom  and 
when.  If  ye  heard  it,  who  is  your  author  ? 
Have  you  seen  me  have  any  harlot  in  my  house 
while  you  were  in  my  company?    Did  you  ever 
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Ch.  15.  see  a  woman  so  much  as  dine  or  sup  at  my  table? 

^  jj      Q^  None  but,  for  your  pleasure,  the  woman  that 

juM.    was  in  the  galley — ^which,  I  assure  you,  may  be 

fttture       well  seen — ^for,  before  you  came,  neitiier  she  nor 

iioD<^^    any  other  woman  came  above  the  mast;  but  be- 

hk^at  cause  the  gentlemen  took  pleasure  to  see  you  en- 

^"^'        tertain  her,  therefore  they  made  her  dine  and 

sup  with  you.     And  they  liked  well  your  looks 

— ^your  carving  to  Madonna — ^your  drinking  to 

her — and  your  playing  under  the  table.     Ask 

Mason — ask   Blage — ask   Wolf   that    was    my 

steward.      They  can  tell  how  the  gentlemen 

marked  it  and  talked  of  it.     It  was  play  to  them, 

the  keeping  your  bottles,   that  no  man  might 

drink  of  them  but  yourself,  and  that  the  little 

fat  priest  was  a  jolly  morsel  for  the  signora. 

This  was  their  talk.     It  was  not  my  device. 

Ask  others  whether  I  do  lie.'* 

Such  was  Bonner.  The  fame,  or  infamy, 
which  he  earned  for  himself  in  later  years  con- 
demns his  minor  vices  to  perpetual  memory;  or 
perhaps  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  he  was  linked 
to  mankind  by  participating  in  their  more  venial 
frailties. 

Leaving  Nice,  with  its  sunny  waters,  and  in- 
trigues, and  dissipations,  we  return  to  England. 
DemoUtion        Here  the  tide,  which  had  been  checked  for 
^^T'    *^^®  ^y  t^®  rebellion,  was  again  in  full  flow, 
hooaes.      The  abbeys  within   the    compass    of   the    act 
had  fallen,   or  were  rapidly  falling.      Among 
these  the  demolition  was  going  actively  forward. 

•  Wyatt's  Oration  to  the  Judges:  Nott's  Wyati. 
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Among  the  larger  houses  fresh  investigations  Ch.  15. 

were  bringing  secrets  into  light  which  would " 

soon  compel  a  larger  measure  of  destruction.  iuM.  ' 
The  restoration  of  discipline,  which  had  been 
hoped  for,  was  found  impossible.  Monks,  who 
had  been  saturated  with  habits  of  self-indulgence, 
mutinied  and  became  unmanageable  when  con-  Mnthmii 
fined  within  the  convent  walls.*  Abbots  in  the  thehowes 
confidence  of  the  government  were  accused  as^^^. 
heretics.  Catholic  abbots  were  denoxmced  as 
traitors.  Countless  letters  lie  among  the  State 
Papers,  indicating  in  a  thousand  ways  that  the 
last  hour  of  monasticism  was  approaching;  that 
by  no  care  of  government,  no  efforts  to  put  back 
the  clock  of  time,  could  their  sickly  vitality  be 
longer  sustained.  Everywhere,  as  if  conscious 
that  their  days  were  numbered,  the  fraternities 
were  preparing  for  evil  days  by  disposing  of  their 
relics,t  secreting  or  selling  their  plate  and  jewels, 
cutting  down  the  timber  on  the  estates,  using  in 
aU  directions  their  last  opportunity  of  racking 
out  their  properties.  Many,  either  from  a  hope 
of  making  terms  for  themselves,  or  from  an 
honest  sense  that  they  were  imfit  to  continue, 


*  '  I  have  leoeiYed  ihxee  houses 
sinee  I  wrote  last  to  your  lord- 
ship, the  which  I  thbk  would 
not  a  little  have  moved  your  lord- 
ship, if  ye  had  known  the  order 
of  them :  some  sticking  fiist  in 
windows,  naked,  going  to  drahs, 
so  that  the  pillar  was  £un  to  he 
sawed,  to  have  him  oat;  some 
heing  plucked  firom  under  drahs' 
heds ;  some  fighting,  so  that  the 
knife  hath  stuck  in  the  hones; 


with  such  other  pretty  husiness, 
of  the  which  I  hare  too  much.'-* 
Bichard  suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover  to  Cromwell:  St^ppression 
qfihe  Monasteries,  p.  198. 

t  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew  was 
pawned  at  Northampton  for  40^.; 
'which  we  intend  not,'  wrote  a 
dry  visitor,  'to  redeem  of  the 
price,  except  we  he  commanded 
so  to  do.' — Su^ression  qf  the 
Monasteries,  p.  172. 
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Ch.  15.  declared  voluntarily  that  they  would  burden  the 
j^^  ,gj8^  earth  no  longer,  and  voted  their  own  dissolution. 
VohSwy  '^®  ^^  profoundly  consider/  said  the  warden 
•onenden  and  Mars  of  St.  Francis  in  Stamford,  *  that  the 

become 

frequent,  perfection  of  a  Christian  living  doth  not  consist 
mie  friara  ^  doucc  cercmonies,  wearing  of  a  grey  coat,  dis- 
|»n«Mn  guising  ourselves  after  strange  fashions,  ducking 
oonaider  and  beckiug,  girding  ourselves  with  a  girdle  of 
tianUTing  kuots,  whcrciu  we  have  been  misled  in  times 
^^^Tin   past;  but  the  very  true  way  to  please  God,  and 


^Sa-   ^  ^^®  ^®  Christian  men  without  hypocrisy  or 
ins-  feigned  dissimulation,  is  sincerely  declared  unto 

us  by  our  master  Christ,  his  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,     Being  minded,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
same,  conforming  ourselves  unto  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  our  Supreme  Head  under  God  in 
earth,  and  not  to  follow  henceforth  superstitious 
traditions,  we  do,  with  mutual  assent  and  consent, 
surrender  and  yield  up  all  our  said  house,  with 
all   its   lands    and    tenements,   beseeching  the 
king's  good  grace  to  dispose  of  us  as  shall  best 
stand  with  his  most  gracious  pleasure.'* 
The  prior         *  We,'  said  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  An- 
^t^f^Si.  drews,  ^  called  religious  persons,  taking  on  us  the 
^^^If,   habit  and  outward  vesture  of  our  rule,  only  to 
J^       the  intent  to  lead  our  lives  in  idle  quietness,  and 
not  in  virtuous  exercise,  in  a  stately  estimation, 
and  not  in  obedient  humility,  have,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  said  rule,  vainly,  detestably,  and 
ungodly  devoured  the  yearly  revenues  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  continual  ingurgitations  and  farcings 

Printed  in  Fcllxb'b  Church  HUtonfy  vol  iii.  p.  394. 
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of  our  bodies,  and  other  supporters  of  our  volup«  Ch.  15: 
tnous  and  carnal  appetites,  to  the  manifest  sub-       ~^ 
version  of  devotion  and  cleanness  of  living,  and    i«>«- 
to  the  most  notable   slander  of  Christ's  holy 
Evangile,  withdrawing  from  the  minds  of  his 
Grace's  subjects  the  truth  and  comfort  which 
they  ought  to  have  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and    ' 
also  the  honour  due  to  the  glorious  majesty  of 
God  Almighty,  stirring  them  with  persuasions, 
engines,  and  policy  to  dead  images  and  counter- 
feit relics  for  our  damnable  lucre ;  which  our  hor- 
rible abominations  and  long-covered  hypocrisy,  we 
revolving  daily,  and  pondering  in  our  sorrowful 
hearts,  constrained  by  the  anguish  of  our  con* 
sciences,  with  hearts  most  contrite  and  repentant, 
do  lamentably  crave  his  Highness'  most  gracious 
pardon ' — ^they  also  submitting  and  surrendering 
their  house.* 

Six  years  had  passed  since  four  brave  Suf-Q«ne»i»* 

Tfwitigfction 

folk  peasants  had  burnt  the  rood  at  Dovercourt;  into  the 
and  for  their  reward  had  received  a  gallows  and  a  ^fw^" 
rope.    The  high  powers  of  state  were  stepping  now  "^  "^^ 
along  the  road  which  these  men  had  pioneered,  dis- 
covering, after  all,  that  the  road  was  the  right  road, 
and  that  the  reward  had  been  altogether  an  unjust 
one.     The  ^  materials '  of  monastic  religion  were 
the  real  or  counterfeit  relics  of  real  or  counterfeit 
saints,  and  images  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  sup- 
posed to  work  miraculous  cures  upon  pilgrims, 
and  not  supposed,   but    ascertained,  to    bring 
in  a  pleasant  and  abundant  revenue  to   tl^^ 

*  Fullxb'b  Church  HiHory,  toI.  iiL  p.  398. 
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CH.X5.  happy  possessors*  A  special  investigation  into 
^"^~T  the  nature  of  these  objects  of  popular  devotion 
Jane,  ^afl  now  Ordered,  with  results  which  more  than 
any  other  exposure  disenchanted  the  people  with 
superstition,  and  converted  their  faith  into  an 
The  blood  equally  passionate  iconoclasm.  At  Hales  in  Wor- 
cestershire was  a  phial  of  blood,  as  famous  for  its 
powers  and  properties  as  the  blood  of  St.  Janu- 
arius  at  Naples.  The  phial  was  opened  by  the 
visitors  in  the  presence  of  an  awe-struck  multi- 
tude. No  miracle  punished  the  impiety.  The 
mysterious  substance  was  handled  by  profane  iSn- 
gers,  and  was  £9und  to  be  a  mere  innocent  gum, 
and  not  blood  at  all,  adequate  to  work  no  mi- 
racle either  to  assist  its  worshippers  or  avenge  its 
violation.*    Another  rare  treasure  was  preserved 


*  'According  to  your  coxnmiB*  I  oat  part  of  the  said  snhstance 
sion,  we  have  viewed  a  certain  out  of  Uie  glass,  and  then  it  was 
supposed  relic,  called  the  blood  apparent  yellow  coloar,like  amber 
of  Hales,  which  was  enclosed  or  base  gold,  and  doth  cleaye  as 
within  a  round  beryll,  garnished  '  gum  or  bird-lime.  The  matter 
and  bound  on  every  side  with  '  and  feigned  relic,  with  the  glass 
sOver,  which  we  caused  to  be  containing  the  same,  we  have  en- 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  great  closed  in  red  wax,  and  consigned 
multitude  of  people.  And  the  it,  with  our  seals.'— Hugh  Bishop 
said  supposed  relic  we  caused  to  of  Worcester,  with  tide  other 
be  taken  out  of  the  said  beryll,  Commiesiottets,  to  Cromwell ; 
and  have  viewed  the  same,  being  Latimbb's  JSematiM,  p.  407. 
within  a  little  glass,  and  also  {  The  Abbot  of  Hales  subse- 
tried  the  same  according  to  our  \  quently  applied  for  permission  to 
powers,  by  all  means;  and  by  destroy  the  case  in  which  the 
force  of  the  view  and  other  trials,  blood  had  been, 
we  jiidge  the  substance  and  {  '  It  doth  stand  yet  in  the  place 
matters  of  the  said  supposed  relic  where  it  was,  so  Uiat  I  am  itvA 
to  De  an  unctuous  gum,  coloured, '  lest  it  should  minister  occasion 
g^g^l^y  being  in  the  glass,  ap-  to  any  weak  person  looking  there- 
"d  to  be  a  glistening  red,    upon  to   abuse    his    conscience 

bling  partly  the  colour  of '  therewith ;  and  therefore  I  be- 

And  after,  we  did  take  '  seech  for  license  that  I  may  put 
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at  Cardigan.    The  stoiy  of  our  Lady's  taper  there  Cs.  15. 
has  a  picturesque  wildness,  of  which  later  ages  may  7 

admire  the  legendary  beauty,  being  relieved  by  Jna*.  , 
three  centuries  of  incredulity  from  the  necessity  taper  of 
of  raising  harsh  alternatives  of  truth  or  fabehood.  ^^'*'^**^ 
An  image  of  the  Virgin  had  been  found,  it  was 
tsaid,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tivy  river, 
with  an  infant  Christ  in  her  lap,  and  the  taper  in 
her  hand  burning.  She  was  carried  to  Christ 
Church,  in  Cardigan,  but  *  would  not  tarry  there.' 
She  returned  again  and  again  to  the  spot  where 
she  was  first  found;  and  a  chapel  was  at  last  ^uilt 
there  to  receive  and  shelter  her.  In  this  chapel 
she  remained  for  nine  years,  the  taper  burning, 
jet  not  consuming,  till  some  rash  Welshman 
swore  an  oath  by  her,  and  broke  it;  and  the 
taper  at  once  went  out,  and  never  could  be 
kindled  again.  The  visitors  had  no  leisure  for 
sentiment.  The  image  was  torn  from  its  shrine. 
The  taper  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  painted 
wood,  and  on  experiment  was  proved  submissive 
to  a  last  conflagration.* 

Kings  are  said  to  find  the  step  a  short  one  from 
deposition  to  the  scaffold.     The  undeified  images 
passedby a  swifttransition to.  theflames.  The  Lady 
of  Worcester  had  been  lately  despoiled  of  her  ap-  The  'gnat 
pareL    *  I  trust,'  wrote  Latimer  to  the  vicegerent,  w^l^.' 
that  *  your  lordship  will  bestow  our  great  sibyll  to 


it  down  every  ttick  and  stone,  so 
tliat  no  manner  of  token  or  re- 
membranoe  of  tiiat  forged  relict 
shall  remain.' — ^Abbot  of  Elales  to 
Cromwell:  M8.  Tanner.  105. 


*  Barlow  to  Cromwell :  iSup- 
presnon  qf  the  Monasteries,  p. 
183. 
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Ch.  1 5.  some  good  purpose — utpereat  memoria  cum  sonitu — - 
T  she  hath  been  the  devil's  instrument  to  brinfir 
June,  many,  I  fear,  to  eternal  fire.  She  herself,  with  her 
old  sister  of  Walsingham,  her  younger  sister  of 
Ipswich,  with  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncaster 
and  Penricfe,  would  make  a  jolly  muster  in 
Smithfield.  They  would  not  be  all  day  in  burn- 
ing.'* The  hard  advice  was  taken.  The  objects 
of  the  passionate  devotion  of  centuries  were  rolled 
in  carts  to  London  as  huge  dishonoured  lumber ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  were  gratified  with  a 
more  innocent  immolation  than  those  with  which 
the  church  authorities  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  them. 

The  rood  The  fate  of  the  rood  of  Boxley,  again,  was  a 

*^'  famous  incident  of  the  time.  At  Boxley,  in 
Kent,  there  stood  an  image,  the  eyes  of  which 
on  fit  occasions  ^did  stir  like  a  lively  thing.'  The 
body  bowed,  the  forehead  frowned.  It  dropped 
its  lower  lip,  as  if  to  speak.f  The  people  in 
this  particular  rood,  beyond  all  others,  saw  the 
living  presence  of  Christ,  and  offerings  in  su- 
perabundant measure  had  poured  in  upon  the 
monks.  It  happened  that  a  rationalistic  com- 
missioner, looking  closely,  discovered  symptoms 
of  motion  at  the  back  of  the  figure.  Suspicion 
caused  inquiry,  and  inquiry  exposure.  The 
mystery  had  a  natural  explanation  in  machinery. 
The  abbot  and  the  elder  brethren  took  refuge 
in  surprise,  and  knew  nothing.     But  the  fact  was 

*  Latimer  to  Cromwell :  Remain*,  p.  395. 
t  Geoffrey  ChamberB  to  Cromwell :  M8,  State  Paper  Office^ 
second  series. 
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patent;    and  the  unveiled  fraud  was  of  a  kind  Ch.  15. 
which  might  be  usefol.     '  When  I  had  seen  this        ~ 

^  ^  A.D.  1530- 

strange  object/  said  the  discoverer,  'and  con-  Fehmaiy. 
sidering  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Kent  had  in  times  past  a  great  devotion  to  the 
same  image,  and  did  keep  continual  pilgrimage 
thither,  by  the  advice  of  others  that  were  here 
with  me,  I  did  convey  the  said  image  unto  Maid-  The  rood 
stone  on  the  market  day ;  and  in  the  chief  of  the  in  nuid- 
market  time  did  shew  it  openly  imto  all  the**"^*" 
people  then  being  present,  to  see  the  false,  crafty, 
and  subtle  handling  thereof,  to  the  dishonour  of 
God  and  illusion  of  the  said  people ;  who,  I  dare 
say,  if  the  late  monastery  were  to  be  defaced 
again   (the  King's  Grace    not   offended),   they 
would  either  pluck  it  down  to  the  ground,  or 
else  bum  it;  for  they  have  the  said  matter  in 
wondrous  detestation  and  hatred.* 

But  the  rood  was  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten  February. 
after  a  single  exhibition;    the  imposture  was 
gross,  and  would  famish  a  wholesome  comment 
on  the  suppression,  if  it  was  shown  off  in  London. 
Prom  Maidstone,  therefore,  it  was  taken  to  the 
palace  at  "Whitehall,  and  performed  before  the  it  performs 
court.f     From  the  palace  it  was  carried  on  tooourt^ 
its  last  judgment  and  execution  at  Paul's  Cross. 

Ibid.  M8.   State   Paper    caput,  incorvat  dorsum,  annuit 


Office,  second  series. 

t  '  Invisit  aulam  regis,  regem 
ipsum  novushospes.  CSonglome- 
rant  ipsum  risu  aulico  barones 
duces  marcbiones  comites.  Agit 
ille,  minatur  oculis,  ayersatur  ore, 
distorquet  nares ;  mittit  deorsum 

VOL.  III. 


aut  renuit.  Bex  ipse  incertum 
gavisusne  magis  ob  patefiaotam 
impofituram  an  magis  doluerit  ex 
animo  tot  seculis  miserse  plebi 
fuisse  impositom.'  —  Hooker  to 
Bullinger :  Original  Letters  on 
the  BrformaHon. 
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Ck.  15.  It  was  placed  upon  a  stage  opposite  the  pulpit, 

aTT^  and  passed  through  its  postures,  while  the  Bishop 

ApfiL     of   Bochester   lectured    upon  it  in  a  sermon. 

Btroyed  at  When  the  crowd  waa  worked  into  adequate  in- 

0^!       dignation,  the  scaffold  was  made  to  give  way, 

the  imi^  fell,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  torn  in 

pieces. 

Thus  in  all  parts  of  England  superstition  was 
attacked  in  its  strongholds,  and  destroyed  there. 
But  the  indignation  which  was  the  natural  recoil 
from  credulity  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  de- 
struction of  images.    The  idol  was  nothing.    The 
guilt  was  not  with  the  wood  and  stone,  but  in 
the  fraud  and  folly  which,  had  practised  vdth 
these  brute  instruments  against  the  souls  of  men. 
The  spirit  In  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  the  work  of 
tioa  ineyi-  retributiou  was  accompllshcd  by  a  rising  of  the 
a!^J[ened,  pcoplc  themsclvcs  in  armed  revolution.    In  Eng- 
land the  readiness  of  the  government  spared  the 
need  of  a  popular  explosion;   the  monasteries 
were  not  sacked  by  mobs,  or  the  priests  mur- 
dered;  but  the  same  fierceness,  the  same  hot 
spirit  of  anger  was  abroad,  though  confined  within 
the  restraints  of  the  law.     The  law  itself  gave 
effect,  in  harsh  and  sanguinary  penalties,  to  the 
rage  which  had  been  kindled. 
And  The  punishments  under  the  Act  of  Supremacy 

wb^M*^  were  not  wholly  frightful.  No  governments  can 
®**'*™*-  permit  their  subjects  to  avow  an  allegiance  to  an 
alien  and  hostile  power ;  and  the  executions  were 
occasioned,  I  have  observed  already,  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  must  be  regarded  with  the  same 
feelings,  as  the  deaths  of  brave  men  in  battle, 
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wlio,  in  questioiis  of  life  and  deaths  take  their  Ch.  15. 
side  to  kill  others  or  be  killed.     A  blind  ani-  ^^^  ^^^g 
mosity  now  betrays  itself  in  an  act  of  needless    ^p"^- 
cruelty,  for  the  details  of  which  no  excnse  can  be 
pleaded  by  custom  of  precedent,  which  clouds 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  the  Eeformers,  and 
can  be  endured  only,  when  regarded  at  a  distance, 
as  an  instance  of  the  wide  justice  of  Providence, 
which  punishes  wrong  by  wrong,  and  visits  on 
single  men  the  offences  of  thousands. 

Forest,  the  late  Prior  of  the  Observants  Con-  ^^  "^^ 
vent  at  Greenmch,  since  the  dissolution  of  his  Forert. 
order  in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  the  Nun  of 
Kent,  had  halted  between  a  state  of  concealed 
disaffection  and  pretended  conformity.  In  his 
office  of  confessor  he  was  found  to  have  instructed 
his  penitents  that,  for  himself,  *  he  had  denied 
the  Bishop  of  Eome  in  his  outward,  but  not  in 
his  inward  man;'  and  he  had  encouraged  them, 
notwithstanding  their  oath,  to  persevere  in  their 
old  allegiance.  He  had  thus  laid  himself  open 
to  prosecution  for  treason ;  and  whatever  penalty 
was  due  to  an  avowal  of  being  the  Pope's  liege- 
man had  been  doubly  earned  by  treachery.  If 
he  had  been  tried  and  had  suffered  like  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  monks  of  the  Charter- 
house, his  sentence  would  have  ranked  with 
theirs.  The  same  causes  which  explained  the 
executions  of  honourable  men  would  have  ap- 
plied with  greater  force  to  that  of  one  who  had 
deepened  his  offences  by  duplicity.  But  the 
crown  prosecutors,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  distinction  in  suffering. 

v2 
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Ch.  15.        When  first  arrested  he  was  terrified :  he  ao- 
"  knowledged  his  offences,  submitted,  and  was  par- 

'  April.  '  doned.  But  his  conscience  recovered  its  strength : 
he  returned  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Papacy;  he 
declared  his  belief  that,  in  matters  spiritual,  the 
Pope  was  his  proper  sovereign,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Bochester  was  a  martyr,  as  Thomas  a  Becket 
had  been  a  martyr.  Becket  he  held  up  as  the 
pattern  of  all  churchmen^s  imitation,  courting 
for  himself  Becket's  fortunes.*  Like  others,  he 
attempted  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  alle- 
giance. '  In  matters  secular  his  duty  was  to  his 
prince.'  But,  on  the  threshold  of  the  exception 
lay  the  diflSculty  which  no  Catholic  could  evade — 
what  was  the  duty  of  a  subject  when  a  king  was 
excommunicated,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  crown? 

Forest,  therefore,  fell  justly  under  the  treason 
law.  But,  inasmuch  as  Catholic  churchmen  de- 
clared the  denial  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  to  be 
heresy,  so,  for  a  few  unfortunate  months,  English 
churchmen  determined  the  denial  of  the  king's 


*  '  He  said  that  blessed  man 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbmy  suf- 
fered death  for  the  rights  of  the 
Church;  for  there  was  a  great 
man  —  meaning  thereby  King 
Harry  the  Second  —  which,  be- 
cause St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
would  not  grant  him  such  things 
as  he  asked,  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  first 
banished  him  out  of  this  realm ; 
and  at  his  return  he  was  shun  at 
his  own  church,  for  the  right 
of  Holy  Church,  as  many  holy 
fathers  have  suffered  now  of  late  : 


as  that  holy  father  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester :  and  he  doubteth  not 
but  their  souls  be  now  in  heaven. 

'He  saith  and  believeth  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  doable  obe- 
dience :  first,  to  the  King's  High- 
ness, by  the  law  of  God ;  and  the 
second  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
by  his  rule  and  profession. 

'He  confesseth  that  he  used 
and  practised  to  induce  men  in 
confession  to  hold  and  stick  to 
the  old  fashion  of  belief,  that  was 
used  in  the  realm  of  long  time 
past'— i2o/^  JBbtMtf  M8. 
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supremacy  to  be  heresy;  Forest  was  to  be  pro-  Ch.  15. 
ceeded  against  for  an  offence  against  spiritual  ^^^      g 
truth  as  well  as  a  crime  against  the  law  of  the    ^^p^ 
land;  and  Cranmer  is  found  corresponding  with 
Cromwell  on  the  articles  on  which  he  was  to  be 
examined.*     I  do  not  know  that  the  document 
which  I  am  about  to  quote  was  composed  for 
this  special  occasion*     For  the  first,  and  hap- 
pily the  last  time,  the  meaning  of  it  was  acted 
upon. 

In  an  official  paper  of  about  this  date,  I  find 
^heresy'   defined  to  be  'that  which  is   against 
Scripture.'    *  To  say,  therefore,  that  Peter  and  his  AngUan 
successors  be  heads  of  the  universal  Church,  and  of  hera^, 
stand  stubbornly  in  it,  is  heresy,  because  it  is  ^tended  to 
against  Scripture   (Ecclesiastes  v.);  where  it  is^'j^jjj^ 
written,    'Insuper  universae   terrse  rex  imperat  ■^p'®"*^* 
servienti' — that  is  to  say,  the  king  commandeth 
the  whole  coimtry  as  his  subjects ;  and  therefore 
it  followeth  that  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  which  is 
in  Italy  where  the  Emperor  is  king,  is  subject  to 
the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Emperor  may  com- 
mand him;  and  if  he   should  be  head  of  the 
universal  Church,  then  he  should  be  head  over 
the  Emperor,  and  command  the  Emperor,  and 
that  is  directly    against  the   said  text,  Eccle- 
siastes V.     Wherefore,  to  stand  in  it  opiniatively 


•  •  The  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  I  will  be  to-morrow  with  your 
lordship,  to  know  your  pleasure 
oonceming  Friar  Forest  For  if 
we  should  proceed  against  him 
according  to  the  order  of  the  law, 
there  must  be  articlea  devised 


beforehand  which  must  be  mi- 
nistered unto  him ;  and  therefore 
it  will  be  very  well  done  that  one 
draw  them  against  our  meeting.' 
— Cranmer  to  Cromwell :  Csan- 
MBB*8  Works,  YoL  i.  p.  239. 
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€h.  15.  is  heresy.'*  In  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter  of 
aT"i<T  *^  monstrous  reasoning,  Forest  was  indicted 
ApriL  for  heresy  in  a  court  where  we  would  gladly  be- 
Forert  is  Heye  that  Graumer  did  not  sit  aa  president.  He 
to  death,  was  fouud  guilty,  and  wafi  delivered  over,  in  the 
usual  form,  to  the  secular  arm. 

An  accidental  coincidence  contributed  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  his  execution.  In  a  chapel  at 
The  image  Llau  Ddcrfcl,  in  North  Wales,  there  had  stood 
Qadem.  a  figure  of  an  ancient  Welsh  saint,  called  Dderfel 
Gudern.  The  figure  was  a  general  favourite. 
The  Welsh  people  ^  came  daily  in  pilgrimage  to 
him,  some  with  kyne,  some  witii  oxen  and  horses, 
and  the  rest  with  money,  insomuch'  (I  quote  a 
letter  of  Ellis  Price,  the  Merionethshire  visitor) 
^  that  there  were  five  or  six  hundred,  to  a  man's 
estimation,  that  offered  to  the  said  image  the 
fifth  day  of  this  month  of  April.  The  innocent 
people  hath  been  sore  allured  and  enticed  to 
worship,  insomuch  that  there  is  a  common  say- 
ing amongst  them  that,  whosoever  will  offer  any- 
thing to  the  image  of  Dderfel  Gad^n,  he  hath 
power  to  fetch  him  or  them  that  so  offer,  out  of 
hell.'t  The  visitor  desired  to  know  what  he 
should  do  with  Dderfel  Gadem,  and  received 
orders  to  despatch  the  thing  at  once  to  London. 
The  parishioners  offered  to  subscribe  forty  pounds 
to  preserve  their  profitable  possession,  |  but  in 
vain — Cromwell  was  ruthless.  The  image  was 
sent  to  the  same  destination  with  the  rest  of  his 

•  BolU  Some  MSi  A  i,  y,  fi>l.  213. 

t  ElliB  Price  to  Cromwell :  M&  Cotton.  Cleopatra,  E  4. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  seeond  series,  vol.  zxxiv. 
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kind;  and,  amving  opportunely,  it  was  hewn  Ch.  15. 
into  fuel  to  fonn  the  pile  where  the  victim  of  ^^  g^ 
the  new  heresy  court  was  to  suffer.  ^y- 

A  day  at  the  end  of  May  was  fixed  for  Forest's 
death.     Latimer  was  selected  to  preach  on  the  J***^^ 
occasion;  and  a  sinenilqr  letter  remains  from  him ^  pj^K 

7  o  — ^  ^  Forest  8 

from  which  I  try  to  gather  that  he  accepted  re-  oxeoation, 
luctantly  the  ungrateful  service.  ^  Sir,'  he  ad- 
dressed Cromwell,  ^  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  as  it  is, 
that  I  shall  play  the  fool  after  my  customable 
manner  when  Forest  shall  suffer,  I  would  wish 
that  my  stage  stood  near  unto  Forest,  for  I  would 
endeavour  myself  so  to  content  the  people,  that 
therewith  I  might  also  convert  Forest,  God  so 
helping,  or,  rath^,  altogether  working.  Where- 
fore, I  would  that  he  shall  hear  what  I  shall  say 
— si  forte.  If  he  would  yet,  with  his  heart, 
return  to  his  abjuration,  I  would  wish  his  pardon. 
Such  is  my  foolishness.'*  The  gleam  of  pity, 
though  so  faint  and  feeble  that  it  seemed  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  is  welcome  from  that  hard  time. 
The  preparations  were  made  with  a  horrible 
completeness.  It  was  the  single  supremacy  case 
which  fell  to  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics;  and 
ecclesiastics  of  all  professions,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  fertile  in  ingenious  cruelty.  A  gallows  was 
erected  over  the  stake,  from  which  the  wretched 
victim  was  to  be  suspended  in  a  cradle  of  chains.  Who  !■ 
When  the  machinery  was  complete,  and  the  chips  oh^^T«r 
of  the  idol  lay  ready,  he  was  brought  out  and    * 


*  Latimer  to  Cromwell :  M8.  State  Paper  Office,  second  series, 
vol.  zlix.;  Latixieb'b  Letters^  p.  391. 
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Ch,  15.  placed  upon  a  platform.     The  Lord  Mayor,  the 
^  J,      g  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Lord  Southampton, 
^y-     and  Cromwell  were  present  with  a  pardon,  if  at 
the  last  moment  his  courage  should  fail,  and  he 
would  ask  for  it.     The  sermon  began.     It  waa 
of  the  usual  kind — ^the  passionate  language  of 
passionate  conviction.     When  it  was  over,  La- 
timer turned  to  Forest,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  would  live  or  die.     '  I  wiU  die'  was  the  gallant 
answer.     '  Do  your  worst  upon  me.     Seven  years 
ago  you  durst  not,  for  your  life,  have  preached 
such  words  as  these ;  and  now,  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  come  down  and  teach  me  any 
BefuBeato  other  doctrine  than  that  which  I  learnt  as  a 
"^^^ '      child,  I  would  not  believe  him.     Take  me ;  cut 
me  to  pieces,  joint  from  joint.     Bum — ^hang — 
do  what  you  wiU — ^I  will  be  true  henceforth  to 
my  faith.'*     It  was .  enough.     He  was  laid  upon 
his  iron  bed,  and  slung  off  into  the  air,  and  the 
flame  was  kindled.      In  his  mortal  agony  he 
clutched  at  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  to  sway  him- 
self out  of  the  blaze;  and  the  pitiless  chronicler. 
And  is       who  records  the  scene,  could  see  only  in  this  last 
^™        weakness  an  evidence  of  guilt.     *  So  impatiently,' 
says  Hall,  ^  he  took  his  death  as  never  any  man 
that  put  his  trust  in  God.'f 

Still  the  torrent  rolled  onward.  Monasteries 
and  images  were  gone,  and  fancied  relics,  in  end- 
less numbers.  There  remained  the  peculiar  trea- 
sures of  the   great  abbeys  and  cathedrals — ^the 

*  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  575. 
t  Hall,  p.  87  j,  followed  by  Foxs. 
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mortal  remains  of  the  holy  men  in  whose  me-  Ch.  15. 
mories  they  had  been  founded,  who  by  martyrs'  ^^  g 
deaths,  or  lives  of  superhuman  loftiness,  l^ad^^. 
earned  the  veneration  of  later  ages.  The  bodies  of  the 
of  the  saints  had  been  gathered  into  costly 
shrines,  which  a  beautiful  piety  had  decorated 
with  choicest  offerings.  In  an  age  which  be- 
lieved, without  doubt  or  pretence,  that  the  body 
of  a  holy  man  was  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  the  seeming  dust  was  pure  as  Christ's 
body  was  pure,  and  would  form  again  the  living 
home  of  the  spirit  which  had  gone  away  but  for 
awhile,  such  dust  was  looked  upon  with  awe  and 
pious  fear.  Sacred  influences  were  imagined  to 
exhale  from  it.  It  was  a  divine  thing,  blessed 
and  giving  blessing.  Alas!  that  the  noblest 
feelings  can  pass  so  swiftly  into  their  opposites, 
that*  reverend  simplicity  should  become  the  pa- 
rent of  a  miserable  superstition!  The  natural 
instinct  of  veneration  had  ossified  into  idolatry, 
and  saints'  bones  became  charms  and  talismans. 
The  saints  themselves  became  invisible  under  the 
swathings  of  lies.  The  serpent  of  healing  had 
become  a  Nehushtan — an  accursed  thing,  and, 
with  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  was  to 
pass  away  and  come  no  more. 

The  sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  the  various  Cireiiian 

.«  •       "%      •        -x  I*  ji*  J    ^or  the  de- 

counties  received  circulars  from  the  vicegerent,  moiition  of 
directing  that  *  whereas  prayers  were  offered  at  ■^*™'^ 
the  shrines  which  were  due  to  Cod  only,  that 
the  honour  which  belonged  to  the  Creator  was 
by  a  notable  superstition  given  to  the  creature, 
and  ignorant  people,  enticed  by  the  clergy,  had 
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Ch.  15.  Mien  thereby  into  great  error  and  idolatry,' 

"  they  were  to  repair  severally  to  the  cathedrals, 

Aagust/  churches,  or  chapels  in  which  any  such  shrine 
might  be.  The  relics,  reliquaries,  gold,  silver,  or 
jewels,  which  they  contained,  were  to  be  taken  out 
and  sent  to  the  king;  and  they  w^e  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  shrine  itself  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  pavement  cleared  of  it.*  The 
order  was  fulfilled  with  or  without  reluctance. 
Throughout  England,  by  the  opening  of  the  year 
1539,  there  was  nothing  left  to  tell  of  the  presence 
of  the  saints  but  the  names  which  clung  to  the 
churches  which  they  had  built,  or  the  shadowy  me- 
mories which  hung  about  their  desecrated  tombs. 
Only  in  one  instance  was  the  demolition  of  a 
shrine  marked  by  anything  peculiar. 

The  aim  from  the  be^nning  of  the  move- 
Historioai  mcut,  both  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  had 
of^Bn-  ^J^  ^'^  represent  thdur  measures  not  as  new 
^^^fo'-  things,  but  as  a  reass^iion  of  English  indepen- 
dence, a  revival  of  the  historical  policy  of  the 
English  kings.     From  the  defeat  of  Henry  IE., 
Thomai  i  ou  the  death  of  Beeket,  to  the  accession  of  tiie 
house  of  Lancaster,  the  Flaniagenet  princes  had 


*  M8.  State  Paper  Oglee, 
unarranged  bundle.  The  oom- 
mand  was  obeyed  so  completely, 
that  only  a  single  shrine  now 
remaina  in  England;  and  the 
preservation  of  this  was  not 
owing  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
gOTemment.  The  shrine  of  Ed» 
ward  the  Confessor,  which  stands 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  de- 
stroyed with  the  rest.     But  the 


stones  were  not  taken  away.  The 
supposed  remsdna  of  St  Edward 
were  in  some  way  preserved ;  and 
the  shrine  was  reconstructed,  sad 
the  dust  rephiced,  by  Abbot 
Feckenham,  in  the  first  year 
of  Queen  Mary.  —  Oration  of 
Abbot  Feckenham  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House:  I£8.  Bawlinsan, 
Bodleian  Library. 
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fought  inch  by  inch  for  the  recovery  of  the  Ch.  15. 
ground  which  had  been  lost.     After  sleeping  a  ^^  ,^^5^ 
century  and  a  half,  the  battle  had  recommenced;  ^o««^ 
and  the  crown  was  determined  to  inaugurate  its 
victories  by  the  disgrace  and  destruction  of  the 
famous    champion    whose    spirit    still    seemed 
to  linger  in  the  field.     On  the  i8th  of  August  August  18. 
Cranmer  informed  the  vicegerent  that  he  sus- 
pected that  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury shown  in    the  cathedral  was  an   im- 
posture, like  the  blood  of  Hales,   *  a  feigned 
thing,  made  of  some  red  ochre,  or  such  like 
matter.'*     He  desired  that  there  might  be  an 
investigation,  and  mentioned  Dr.  Legh  and  his 
own  chaplain  as    persons  fitted  for   the    con- 
duct of  it.     The  request  appears  to  have  been 
granted,  and  the  suspicion  about  the  blood  to 
have  been  confirmed.!    The   opportunity  was 
taken  to  settle  accounts  in  full  with  the  hero  of  TheWito- 

rical  chftm- 

the  English  Church.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  pion  of  the 
shrine  and  the  relics  were  shown,  perhaps  for  the  gept.  30. 
last  time,  to  Madame  de  Montreuil  and  a  party 
of  French  ladies.  |     In  the  following  month  the 


*  Cranmer  to  Cromwell:  State 
Papers,  voL  L 

t  '  Hie  abuses  of  Canierbaiy* 
are  placed  by  the  side  of  those 
of  Bozle J  in  one  of  the  official 
statements  of  the  times.— Sir 
T.  Wriotheslej  to  Henry  YIII. 
Kov.  20,  1538:  State  Tapers, 
vol.  viiL 

X  Madame  de  Mantrenil, 
though  a  Frenchwoman  and  a 
good  Catholic^  had  caught  the 
infection  of  the  prevailing  un- 


belief in  saints  and  saintly  relies. 
'I  showed  her  St.  Thomas's 
shrine/  writes  an  attendant,  'and 
all  such  other  things  worthy  of 
sight,  of  the  which  she  was  not 
litUe  marrelled  of  the  great 
riches  thereof,  saying  it  to  be 
innumerable,  and  that  if  she  had 
not  seen  it  all  the  men  in  the 
world  could  never  have  made  her 
to  believe  it  Thus  overlooking 
and  viewing  more  than  an  hour 
as  well  the  shrine  as  St.  Tho- 
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€h.  15.  bones  of  the  martyr  who  for  centuries  had  been 
"^      r  venerated  throughout  Europe,  which  peers  and 
betober.'  priuccs  had  crossed  the  seas  to  look  upon,  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  year  after  year  for 
all  those  ages  had  crowded  to  reverence,  were 
torn  from  their  hallowed  resting-place,  and  burnt 
to  powder,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.      The 
golden  plating  of  the  shrine,  the  emeralds  and 
rubies,  the  votive  offerings  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  were  packed  in  chests,  and  despatched 
to  the  treasury.  The  chiselled  stone  was  splintered 
with  hammers.     The  impressions  worn  upon  the 
pavement  by  the  millions  of  knees*  which  had 
bent  in  adoration  there,  alone  remained  to  tell 
of  the  glory  which  had  been.     Simultaneously 
Hif  Bhrine  with  the  destruction  of   his  remains,  Becket's 
bnry  is  de-  name  was  erased  out  of  the  service-books,  the  in- 
jSd^]^     numerable  church  windows  in  which  his  history 
^J^f™   was  painted  were  broken,  the  day  which  com- 
memorated his  martyrdom  ^as  forbidden  to  be 
observed;  and  in  explanation  of  so  exceptional  a 
And  an      vchemencc  an  official  narrative  was  published  by 
ntive  ^  the  government  of  the  circumstances  of  his  end, 
^^^®^   in  which  he  was  described  as  a  traitor  to  the 
conduct,     state,  who  had  perished  in  a  scuffle  provoked  by 
his  own  violence.! 


maft's  head,  being  at  both  set 
cnshiona  to  kneel,  the  prior, 
opening  St.  Thomas's  head,  said 
to  her  three  times,  this  is  St. 
Thomases  head,  and  offered  her 
to  kiss  it,  but  she  neither  kneeled 
nor  would  kiss  it,  but  (stood), 
still  viewing  the  riches  thereof.' 


— Penison  to  Cromwell:  State 
Fapers,  vol.  i.  p.  583. 

*  These  marks  are  still  dis- 
tinctlj  visible. 

t  Bitbitet's  Collectanea^  p. 
494.  A  story  was  current  on 
the  Continent,  and  so  far  be- 
lieved as  to  be  aUaded  to  in  the 
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The  executioiis  of  More  and  Fisher  had  con-  Ch.  15. 
vnlsed  Europe:  but  the  second  shock  was  felt  as T 

*  A»D.   1538, 

much  more  deeply  than  the  first  as  the  glory  of  Oetober. 


gnat  boll  of  Paid  the  Third, 
that  an  apparitor  waa  sent  to 
Canterbury  to  serre  a  citation  at 
Becket's  tomb,  summoning  '  the 
late  archbishop'  to  appear  and 
answer  to  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. Thirtj  days  were  allowed 
him.  When  these  were  expired 
a  prootor  waa  charged  with  his 
defence.  He  was  tried  and  oon- 
denmed — ^his  property,  consisting 
of  the  offerings  at  the  shrine, 
was  declared  forfeited — and  he 
himself  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
humed and  burnt.  In  the  fact 
itself  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
improbable,  for  the  form  said  to 
haye  been  observed  was  one  which 
was  usual  in  the  Church,  when 
dead  men,a8  sometimes  happened, 
were  prosecuted  for  heresy ;  and 
if  I  express  my  belief  that  the 
story  is  without  foundation,  I  do 
so  with  difiBdence,  because  nega- 
tive evidence  is  generally  of  no 
value  in  the  &oe  of  respectable 
positive  assertion.  All  contem- 
porary English  authorities,  how- 
ever, are  totally  silent  on  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  at  least  have 
mentioned.  We  hear  generally 
of  the  destruction  of  the  shrine, 
but  no  word  of  the  citation  and 
triaL  A  long  and  close  corre- 
spondence between  Cromwell  and 
the  Prior  of  Canterbury  covers 
the  period  at  which  the  process 
took  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all, 
and  not  a  letter  contains  anything 
which  could  be  construed  into  an 
allusion  to  it — Letters  of  the 


Prior  of  Canterbury  to  Crom- 
well: M8.  State  Paper  Cjffiee, 
second  series. 

So  suspidous  a  silence  justifies 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  autiiorities 
on  the  other  side.  There  exist 
two  documents  printed  in  Wil- 
KiirB's  Qmcilia,  vol  iiL  p.  835, 
and  taken  from  Pollini's  Sts- 
toryqftheEnglUhBtformatum, 
which  profess  to  be  the  actual 
citation  and  actual  sentence  is- 
sued on  the  occasion.  K  these 
are  genuine,  they  decide  the 
question ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
their  authenticity,  the  dates  of 
the  documents  are,  respectively, 
April  and  May,  IJ38,  and  in 
both  of  them  Henry  is  styled, 
among  his  official  tities,  Bex 
Hiberni».  Now  Henry  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  Rex  Hibemis 
till  two  years  later.  Dominus 
Hibemis,  or  Lord  of  Ireland,  is 
hisinvariabledesignation  in  every 
authentic  document  of  the  year 
to  which  these  are  said  to  be- 
long. This  itself  is  conclusively 
discrediting.  If  further  evidence 
is  required,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  word  '  Londini,'  or  London, 
as  the  date  of  both  citation  and 
sentence.  Official  papers  were 
never  dated  from  London,  but 
from  Westminster,  St  James's, 
Whitehall;  or  if  in  London, 
then  from  the  particular  place 
in  London,  as  the  Tower.  Both 
mistakeswould  have  been  avoided 
by  an  Englishman,  but  are  ex- 
ceedingly natural  in  a  foreign  in-* 
ventor. 
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Ch.  15.  the  saint  is  above  the  fame  of  the  highest  of 
a!»7i5^  Kving  men.  The  impious  tyrant,  it  now  seemed^ 
Angiwt.  would  transfer  his  warfare  even  into  heaven,  and 
dethrone  the  gods.  The  tomb  of  Becket  was  tke 
property  of  Christendom  rather  than  of  England. 
There  was  scarcely  a  princely  or  a  noble  family 
on  the  Continent  some  member  of  which  had  not 
at  one  time  or  other  gone  thither  on  pilgrimage, 
whose  wealth  had  not  contributed  somethings 
to  the  treasure  which  was  now  seized  for  the 
royal  coffers.  A  second  act  had  opened  in  the 
drama — ^a  crisis  fruitful  in  great  events  at  home 
and  abro^. 

The  first  immediate  effect  was  on  the  treaty 
for  the  king's  marriage.     Notwithstanding  the 
trifling  of  the  commissioners  in  April — ^notwith- 
standing the  pacification  of  Nice,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  king's  name  among  the  contracting^ 
parties — Charles  succeeded  in  peiisuading  Wyatt 
that  he  was  as  anxious  as  ever  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  group  of  the  proposed  connexions  ; 
and  Henry,  on  his  part,  was  complacently  credu- 
Anxiety  in  I0U8.     The  couutry  was  impatient  to  see  him 
for^the      provided  with  a  wife  who  might  be  the  mother 
^■"^-  of  a  Duke  of  York.    Day  after  day  the  council 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  loss  of  precious 
time;*   and  however  desirable  in  itself  the  im- 

*  '  We  be  daily  instructed  by   the  time  flyeth  and  dippeth  mar^ 
oar  nobles   and  council  to  use    vellously  away,  we  be  minded 


abort  expedition  in  tbe  determi- 
nation of  our  marriage,  for  to 
get  mofe  increase  of  isBue,  to  tbe 
avsurance  of  oor  succession ;  and 
upon  tbeii  oft  admonition  of  age 
coming  fast  on,  and  (seeing)  that 


no  longer  to  lose  tune  aa  we 
baye  done,  wbicb  is  of  all  losses 
tbe  most  iirecuperable.'— Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  T.  Wriotbesley: 
8Me  Tapet9t  yd*  viiL  p.  1 16. 
'Unless  bis  Higbness  bore  a 
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perial  aUiance  appeared,  his  subjects  were  more  Ch.  15. 
anxious  that  he  should  be  rapidly  married  some-  '^^ 


.1).  1538. 


where,  than  that  even  for  such  an  object  there  ^«««»t- 
should  be  longer  delay.    But  Charles  continued  to  charies 
give  fair  words;  and  the  king,  although  warned,  appear^^ 
as  he  avowed,  on  all  sides,  to  put  no  faith  in^^Q^^ 
them,  revised  to  believe  that  Charles  would  doud  *^™- 
his  reputation  with  so  sustained  duplicity;  and 
in  August  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley  to 
Flanders,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  concluding 
answer. 

The  Eegent,  in  receiving  Wriothesley,  assured 
him  that  his  master's  confidence  was  well  placed 
— ^that  *the  Emperor  was  a  prince  of  honour,' 
and  never  meant  *  to  proceed  with  any  practice 
of  dissimulation.'  Whatever  others  might  choose 
to  say,  both  she  and  her  brother  remained  in  one 
mind  and  purpose,  and  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  see  the  Duchess  Christina  Queen  of 
England.^  Her  language  remained  similarly  cor- 
dial till  the  beginning  of  October;  and,  as  the  Ootober. 
least  violent  hypothesis  is  generally  the  safest,  it 
may  be  believed  that  till  this  time  the  Emperor 
had  really  entertained,  or  had  not  as  yet  relin- 
quished, the  intention  of  bestowing  his  niece  as  he 
professed  to  wish.  But  from  the  end  of  the  autumn  He  growi 
the  tide  turned,  and  soon  flowed  visibly  the  other 
way.     There  was  no  abrupt  conclusion — the  pre- 


eold. 


notable  affection  to  the  Emperor, 
and  had  a  special  remembrance 
of  their  antient  amity,  his  Ma- 
jesty oonld  never  have  endured 
to  have  been  kept  thus  long  in 
balance,  his  years,  and  the  daily 


suits  of  his  nobles  and  council 
well  pondered.' — ^Wriothesley  to 
Cromwell :  ibid.  p.  i6o. 

•  See  the  Wriothesley  Corre- 
spondence:  BtaU  Paper$^  vol. 


vui. 
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Gh.  15.  limiparies  were  wearily  argued  day  after  day. 

g   The  English  minister  was  still  treated  with  conr- 

Norember.  tesy;  but  his  receptions  had  lost  their  warmth, 

and  with  court  and  people  his  favour  chilled 

with  the  changing  season.      He  was  taunted 

with  the  English  apostasy  from  the  Church. 

Not.  20.  ^  It  is  said  that  religion  is  extinct  among  us/ 

he  wrote   in  November  —  'that  we    have    no 

masses — that  the  saints  are  burned — and  all  that 

was  taken  for  holy  clearly  subverted.'*     Each 

day  the  prospect  became  visibly  darker:   from 

Wri-        cordiality  there  was  a  change  to  politeness — from 

n^r^t,    politeness  to  distance — ^from  distance  to  some- 

^^^®^®**"  thing  like  a  menace  of  hostility.     The  alteration- 

Bnuaeis.    ^^j^  without  difficulty  be  interpreted. 

The  intentions  of  the  Papal  court  had  been 
made  known  by  Michael  Throgmorton,  in  his 
letter  to  Cromwell.  The  Pope's  movements  were, 
perhaps,  quickened  when  the  insult  to  the  mar- 
tyr's bones  became  known  to  him.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  in  every  way  favourable.  France  and 
Spain  were  at  peace;  the  Catholic  world  was 
exasperated  by  the  outrage  at  .Canterbury.  The 
hour  was  come — ^he  rose  upon  his  throne,  and 
The  Pope  launched  with  aU.  his  might  his  long-forged 
his  boll,  thunderbolt.  Clement's  censure  had  been  mild 
sheet  lightning,  flickering  harmlessly  in  the  dis- 
tance: Paul's  was  the  forked  flash,  intended  to 
blight  and  kill.  Beginald  Pole,  his  faithfrd  ad- 
herent, had  by  this  time  re-written  his  book :  he 


•  Wriotheslcy  to  Henry  VIII.  November  20,   1J38:    Siate 
Papers,  voL  viii. 
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had  enriched  it  with  caluiimies,  either  freshly  Ch.  15. 
learned,  or  made  credible  in  his  new  access  of  ^ ,,  , 
frenzy.  It  was  now  printed,  and  sown  broadcast  Z^^;. 
over  Christendom.  The  Pope  appended  a  post-  took  la 
script  to  his  BuU  of  Deposition,  explaining  the 
delay  in  the  issue :  not,  as  he  had  explained  that 
delay  to  Henry  himself,  by  pretending  that  he 
had  executed  no  more  than  a  form  which  had 
never  been  intended  for  use;  but  professing  to 
have  withheld  a  just  and  necessary  punishment 
at  the  intercession  of  the  European  sovereigns. 
But  his  mercy  had  been  despised,  his  long-suffer- 
ing had  been  abused,  and  the  monstrous  king 
had  added  crime  to  crime,  killing  living  priests 
and  profaning  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  In 
his  contempt  for  reUgion  he  had  cited  the  sainted 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor ; 
he  had  passed  an  impious  sentence  upon  him  as 
contumacious.  The  blessed  bones,  through  which 
Almighty  God  had  worked  innumerable  miracles, 
he  had  torn  from  their  shrine  of  gold,  and  burnt 
them  sacrilegiously  to  ashes.  He  had  seized  the 
treasures  consecrated  to  Heaven;  he  had  wasted 
and  robbed  the  houses  of  religion ;  and,  as  he  had 
transformed  himself  into  a  wild  beast,  so  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field  he  had  given  honour  beyond 
human  beings.  He  had  expelled  the  monks  from 
their  houses,  and  turned  his  cattle  among  the 
vacant  ruins.  These  things  he  had  done,  and  his 
crimes  could  be  endured  no  longer.  As  a  putrid 
member  he  was  cut  off  from  the  Church.* 

*  Ball  of  Paul  III.  against  Heniy  VIII :  printed  in  Subnet's 
Collectanea. 
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Ch.  15.         The  book  and  the  excommunication  being 
thus  completed  and  issued,  Pole  was  once  more 

A.D.  1539« 

January,  despatched  to  rouse  the   Emperor  to  invasion, 

to  Spain  to  having  again  laid  a  train  to  explode,  as  he  hoped 

B^ror.    successfully,  when  the  Spanish  troops  should  land. 

The  Pope's  intentions  must  have  been  made 

known  to  Charles  before  they  were  put  in  force, 

and  interpret  the  change  of  treatment  experienced 

by  Wriothesley.    Whether,  as  a  sovereign  prince, 

he  would  or  would  not  consent  to  give  the  active 

support  which  was  to  be  demanded  of  him,  the 

Emperor,  perhaps,  had  not  determined  even  in  his 

own  mind ;  but  at  least  he  would  not  choose  the 

opportunity  to  draw  closer  his  connexion  with 

the  object  of  the  Church's  censures. 

On  the  aist  of  January  Wriothesley  wrote 
to  Cromwell  that  he  had  no  more  hopes  of  the 
The  mar-    Duchcss  of  MUan,  and  that  the  king  must  look 
Sfe^dJy  ^ elsewhere.     '  If  this  marriage  may  not  be  had,' 
^i,"^     he  said,  *I  pray  his  Grace  may  fix  his  noble 
stomach  in  some  such  other  place  as  may  be  to 
his  quiet.'     '  And  then,',  he  added,  chafed  with 
the  slight  which  had  been  passed  upon  his  sove- 
reign, '  I  fear  not  to  see  the  day,  if  God  give  me 
life  but  for  a  small  season,  that  as  his  Majesty  is 
father  to  all  Christian  kings  in  time  of  reign  and 
excellency  of  wisdom,  so  his  Highness  shall  have 
his  neighbours  in  that  stay  that  they  shall  be  glad 
to  do  him  honour  and  to  yield  unto  him  his  own.'* 
For  the  present,  however,  the  feeling  of  the 
Netherlanders  was  of  mere  hostihty.     The  ruin 

*  Wriothesley  Correspondenoe :  State  JPapere,  voL  riiL 
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of  England  was  talked  of  as  certain  and  instant.  C&.  15. 
James  of  Scotland  and  Francis  were  *  to  do  &n^eat  TZTIZ! 

o  A.I>.  T539. 

things/  and  *the  Emperor,  it  might  be,  would  J»ni>*>7. 
assist  them.'     The  ambassador  tossed  aside  their 
presages.  ^  These  men,'  said  one  of  his  despatches, 
*  publicly  tell  me  how  the  Bishop  of  Bome  hath 
now  given  a  new  sentence  against  the  King's 
Majesty.    I  discourse  to  them  how  much  every  of 
the  princes  of  Europe  is  bound  to  his  Majesty ; 
what  every  of  them  hath  to  do  for  himself;  how 
little  need  we  have  to  care  for  them  if  they  would 
all  break  their  faith  and  for  kindness  show  ingra- 
titude:  and  I  show  myself,  besides,  of  no  less  Hemy  may 
hope  than  to  see  his  Majesty,  as  God's  minister,  Pope  to 
correct  that  tyrant — ^that  usurper  of  Eome — even  S«gftt«i  of 
within  Eome's  gates,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ^"^^ 
greatest  benefit  that  ever  came  to  Christendom.'*  J&n.  ai. 

But,    though    Wriothesley    carried    himself 
proudly,  his  position  was  embarrassing.      The  > 

regent  grew  daily  more   distant,  her  ministers 
more  threatening.      The  Spaniards  resident  in 
England  suddenly  were  observed  to  be  hastening 
away,  carrying  their  properties  with  them.     At 
length,  on  the  aist  of  February,  a  proclamation  Feb.  ai. 
was  sent  out  laying  all  English  ships  in  Flanders  Arrwt  of 
tmder  arrest.  Mendoza  was  recalled  from  London,  J^^  in 
and  the  common  conversation  on  the  Bourse  at  ^^1 
Antwerp  was  that  the  united  force  of  France  and  ^^®^?** 
the  Empire  would  be  thrown  immediately  on  the  taaMwior. 
English  coasts. t 


•  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell :  State  Papertt  vol.  viii. 
t  Stephen  Vaoghan  to  Cromwell,  Feh.  21,  1539 :  ibid. 
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PoleU  Apology. 


Ch.  I  j.         For  a  closer  insight  into  the  Emperor's  oon- 
^^      g   duct,  I  must  again  go  back  over  the  ground. 
December.  The  history  at  this  point  is  woven  of  many 
fibres. 

Pole's  book  was  published  in  November  or 
December.  His  expedition  into  Spain  followed 
immediately  after;  and,  feeling  some  little  mis- 
giving as  to  the  Emperor's  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  his 
appearance  by  a  general  defence  of  his  position. 
A  rebellious  subject  engaged  in  levying  war 
against  his  sovereign  might  interest  the  Papacy ; 
but  the  example  might  easily  appear  more  ques- 
tionable in  the  eyes  of  secular  princes.  His 
book,  he  said  in  an  apology  addressed  to  Charles, 
had  been  written  originally  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  England.  He  had  published  it  when  the 
Pole's  Apo- Pope  instructed  him  to  vindicate  the  severity  of 
(SSariee  V.  the  ccusures.  His  present  duty  was  to  expose  in 
the  European  courts  the  iniquity  of  the  King  of 
England — ^to  show  that,  as  an  adversary  of  the 
Church,  he  was  infinitely  more  formidable  than 
the  Sultan — and  that  the  arms  of  the  Emperor, 
if  he  wished  well  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
should  be  specially  directed  against  the  chief 
offender.*     When  the  king's  crimes  were  under- 


•  *0f  the  evila  which  now 
menace  Christendom  those  are 
held  most  grievous  which  are 
threatened  hy  the  Saltan.  He 
is  thought  most  powerful  to 
hurt:  he  must  first  he  met  in 
arms.  My  words  will  hear  little 
weight  in  this  matter.  I  shall 
be  thought  to  speak  in  my  own 


quarrel  against  my  personal 
enemy.  But,  as  God  shidl  judge 
my  heart,  I  say  that,  if  we  look 
for  victory  in  the  East,  we  must 
assist  first  our  fellow  Christians, 
whom  the  adversary  afflicts  at 
home.  This  victory  only  will 
ensure  the  other.' — A]^,  ad 
Oar.  Q»int. 
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stood  in  detail  the  Christian  sovereigns  would  see  Ch.  15. 

in  their  enormity  that  such  a  monster  must  be T 

allowed  to  vex  the  earth  no  longer.     He  recapi-  December, 
tulated  the  heads  of  his  book,  and' Henry's  history 
as  he  there  had  treated  it.      In  an  invective 
against  Cromwell  he  bathed  his  name  in  curses;* 
while  the  king  he  compared  to  Nero,  and  found 
the   Boman   tyrant   innocent  in  the   contrast. 
Finally,  he  closed  his  address  with  a  peroration, 
in  which  he  quoted  and  applied  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  on  the  man  of  sin.     Henry  of  England  Hemy  of 
was  the  king  of  fierce  countenance  and  under-  «thek^ 
standing  dark  sentences,  who  was  to  stand  up  in  ^^^^ 
the  latter  time  and  set  himself  above  all  that  was  n^^fe'  de- 

Bcnbed  by 

called  God ;  whose  power  should  be  mighty,  but  Daniel, 
not  by  his  own  power;  who  should  destroy  won- 
derfully, and  prosper,  and  practise,  and  destroy 
the  mighty  and  the  holy  people ;  who  should  rise 
up  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  but  in  the  end 
be  broken  without  hand.f 

Pole's  business  was  to   supply  the  eloquent 
persuasions.     A  despatch  from  Paul  famished  The  Pope 
the  more  worldly  particulars  which  the  Emperor  th^  Bm- 
would  desire  to  know  before  engaging  in  an  enter-  ^^^' 
prise  which  had  been  discussed  so  often,  and  which 
did  not  appear  more  easy  on  closer  inspection. 
James  the  Fifth,  the  Pope  said,  would  be  ready 
to  assist,  with  his  excellent  minister,  David  Beton. 


*  He  speaks  of  Cromwell  as 
<  a  certam  man/  a  '  devil's  am- 
bassador/ '  the  devil  in  the  hu- 
man form.'  He  doubts  whether 
he  will  defile  his  pages  with  his 
name.  As  great  highwaymen, 
however,   murderers,  parricides, 


and  others,  are  named  in  history 
for  everlasting  ignominy,  as  even 
the  devils  are  named  in  Holy 
Scripture,  so  he  will  name  Crom* 
well. — ApoL  ad  Ca/r.  QuinU 
t  Ibid. 
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English 
agents  in 
Borne. 


.Ch.  15.  If  only  the  war  with  the  Turks  were  suspended, 
^^  the  other  difficulties  might  be  readily  overcome. 

January.   The  Turks  could  be  defeated  only  at  a  ereat 

Entreating  .  '^  ® 

him  to       expense,  and  a  victory  over  them  would  do  little 

Lnd.        for  religion.     The  heart  of  all  the  mischief  in  the 

world  lay  in  England,  in  the  person  of  the  king. 

Charles  must  strike  there,  and  minor  evils  would 

afterwards  heal  of  themselves.* 

The  EngKsh  government  had  agents  in  Eome 
whose  business  was  to  overhear  conversations, 
though  held  in  the  most  secret  closet  in  the 
Vatican;  to  bribe  secretaries  to  make  copies  of 
private  despatches;  to  practice  (such  was  the 
word)  for  intelligence  by  fair  means,  or  else  by 
foul :  and  they  did  their  work.  Pole's  movements 
and  Pole's  intentions  were  known  in  London  bs 
soon  as  they  were  known  at  Toledo ;  and  simid- 
taneously  another  fragment  of  information  was  for- 
warded from  Italy,  as  important  in  itself,  as,  doubt- 
less, the  manner  in  which  it  wus  procured  was  ques- 
tionable. Access  was  obtained,  either  by  bribery 
Intercepted  or  othcr  form  of  treachery,  to  a  letter  from  some 
the  Car-  pcrsou  high  in  Paul's  confidence  at  Eome,  to  the 
&^\ie!  Cardinal  of  Seville ;  opportunity,  perhaps,  did  not 
permit  the  completion  of  a  transcript,  but  an 
analysis,  with  considerable  extracts,  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  The  letter  stated 
that  an  Irish  nobleman,  evidently  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, had  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  the  Pope 


*  Instructions  to  Eeginald 
t^ole :  Epist.  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  <&c. 
Pole'8  admiring  biographer  ven- 
tares  to  say  that '  he  was  declared 


a  traitor  for  causes  which  do  not 
seem  to  come  within  the  article 
of  treason.' — Philips's  L\fe  of 
Reginald  Pole,  p.  277. 
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io  explain  at  length  the  weakness  of  the  English  Ch.  15, 

authority  in  Ireland,  to  describe  the  impunity \ — 

with  which  the  earl  had  resisted  and  despised  it,  ianuMy.* 
and  to   state  further  how  the  same  illustrious 
personage,  for  the  discharge  of  his  soul,  was  now 
ready  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  his  Holiness. 

*  England,'  so  Desmond  had  declared,  was  in  con-  ^«  ^'j^f 
fusion,  utter  and  hopeless.    '  Fathers  were  against  make» 
sons,  husbands  against  wives,  the  commonalty  risen  Pop6  to 
one  against  another;'  .  .  .  •  and  '  perceiving  their  J^i  ^' 
divisions,  he  had  been  with  a  great  part  of  Ireland 

to  know  their  wiUs  and  minds,  and  also  with 
the  bishops  and  the  religious  houses;  and  not 
only  the  great  men  of  power,  but  also  the  people, 
all  with  one  voice  would  be  ready  to  give  aid 
against  the  King  of  England.'  He  had  added  a 
demand  which  bore  some  witness  to  the  energy 
with  which  Henry  had  strengthened  the  govern- 
ment at  Dublin  since  the  Geraldine  rebellion. 

*  Thirty  thousand  Spaniards,'  the  earl  said,  '  with 
all  things  necessary  for  them,  with  artillery, 
powder,  ships,  galleys,  and  pinnaces,  would  be 
required  to  insure  the  conquest.'  If  these  could 
be  landed,  Desmond  would  guarantee  success. 
Ireland  should  be  re-annexed  to  the  Holy  See ; 
and  he  would  himself  undertake  the  government 

as  viceroy,  paying  a  revenue  to  Paul  of  one  hun-  De«mond 
dred  thousand  ducats.     The  expedition  would  be ^tu^^^ 
costly,  but  the  expenses  would  fall  neither  on  yi^y. 
his   Holiness  nor  on  the  Emperor.      Desmond, 
with  armed  privateers,  would  seize  and  deliver 
into   the  hands   of  the  Pope  the  persons  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  heretical  English,  whose 
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Ch.  i^.  ransoms  would  defray  the  necessary  outlay;   and 
^^I^  ^  insurrection  in  behalf  of  the  Holy  See  might 
Jwiiiaiy.  te  anticipated  with  certainty  in  England  itself. 

This  being  the  substance  of  the  Irish  message, 
His  HoU-   *  His  Holiness,  perceiving  the  good  mind  of  these 
proTMof   gentlemen   in  God's  behalf,  had  determined  to 
8iti(^^'  desire  amongst  all  Christian  kings  to  have  aid 
in  this  matter  for  charity,  to  aid  the  good  Chris- 
tian people  of  Ireland.' 

^His  Holiness  says,'  concluded  the  letter, 
^  that  if  at  the  general  council  amongst  the  kings 
Ways  and  he  Cannot  have  aid  to  obtain  this  holy  work,  then 
provide  he  will  dcsiro  them  that  they  will  agree  and 
The  Po  consent  that  certain  pardons  may  be  received  in 
wiu  iaeae  their  realms,  and  that  they  may  give  liberty  that 
the  bishops  may  constrain  the  commonalty  to 
receive  the  said  pardons,  and  it  shall  be  dedared 
that  all  such  money  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
quest of  Barbary;  and  that  his  Holiness  will 
take  upon  him  the  said  conquest  of  Barbary  with 
the  accord  of  the  Emperor.  If  the  above  will 
not  suffice,  then  his  Holiness  will  give  order  and 
desire  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
holy  faith,  to  all  bishops,  archbishops,  cardinals, 
legates,  deans,  canons,  priests,  and  curates,  and 
also  to  aU  sorts  of  monasteries,  to  help  with 
certain  money  which  may  be  needful,  to  subdue 
and  proceed  in  this  good  deed.  And  he  will 
desire  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France,  and 
also  the  King  of  Scots,  to  have  amongst  them  aid 
in  his  behalf,  inasmuch  as  they  and  their  king- 
doms is  nigh  to  the  said  island  of  Ireland.  And 
immediately  that  the  fleet  shall  be  together  to  go 
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for  Barbary,  then  shall  the  most  part  go  for  Ire-  Ch.  15. 
land  unto  the  gentleman  that  hath  written  to  his.^^ 
Holiness  to  tiphold  the  Holy  See,  that  his  Holi-  Jmowt. 
ness  may  sustain  Holy  Mother  Church  from  that 
tyrant  of  England,  the  which  goes  to  confound 
the  Holy  See  of  St.  Peter  and  the  governors  and 
ministers  of  it.     And  God  give  unto  all  good 
Christians  strength  to  confound  the  antichrist  of  The  anti- 
England  and  the  dog  Luther  his  brother.'*  EngiMid 

Never,  perhaps,  since  the  beginning  of  time  Luther  huf 
had  such  a  provision  of  '  ways  and  means'  ^'^*'- 
been  devised  for  a  military  enterprise  as  was 
found  in  the  financial  suggestions  of  this  Papal 
Hibernian  war  scheme.  Nevertheless,  when  so 
many  Spanish  ships  annually  haunted  the  har- 
bours of  Munster,  a  few  thousand  men  might  be 
thrown  on  shore  there  without  particular  difficulty. 
The  exchequer  was  in  no  condition  to  endure  a 
repetition  of  the  insurrection  of  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
which  had  cost  forty  thousand  pounds;  and,  with 
the  encouragement  of  an  auxiliary  force,  another 
similar  rising,  with  its  accompanying  massacres, 
*  might  be  easily  anticipated.  Though  invasion 
might  be  confidently  faced  in  England,  it  was 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  Ireland  might 
be  permanently  lost. 

With  such  materials  in  their  hands,  more  skil-  DangerouB 
fill  antagonists  than  Paul  III.  or  Cardinal  Pole  S!e  hand^ 
might  have  accomplished  something  considerable ;  ^^«^^^ 
but  Paul's  practical  ability  may  be  measured  by 


*  NewB  which  was  sent  from  Borne  unto  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Seville :  Bolls  Souse  M8. 
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,Ch.  15.  his  war  budget;  and  the  vanity  of  the  English 
f~    ~  traitor  would  have  ruined  the  most  skilful  coni- 
janttMy.  binatious.     Incapable  of  any  higher  intellectual 
effort  than  declamatory  exercises,  he  had  matched 
himself  against  the  keenest  and  coolest  statesman 
in  Europe,     He  had  run  a  mine,  as  he  believed, 
under  Henry's  throne,  to  blow  it  to  the  moon ; 
and  at  the  expected  moment  of  bis  triumph  his 
shallow  schemes  were  blasted  to  atoms,  and  if  not 
himself,  yet  his  nearest  kindred  and  dearest  friends 
were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
PoHticai  Lord  Darcy  had  said  that  fifteen  lords  and 

^gUnd^  great  men  had  been  banded  together  to  put  down 
the  Beformation.  Two  peers  had  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Lord  Abergavenny,  the  head  of  the  Nevilles, 
was  dead  also;  he  was,  perhaps,  a  third.  The 
knights  and  commoners  who  had .  suffered  after 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  had  not  covered  the 
whole  remaining  number.  The  names  revealed 
by  the  Nun  of  Kent,  though  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the  government. 
Cromwell  knew  where  to  watch,  and  how. 

The  country  was  still  heaving  uneasily  from* 
the  after-roll  of  the  insurrection,  and  Pole's  ex- 
pectations of  a  third  commotion,  it  is  likely,  were 
as  well  known  to  the  Privy  Coimcil  as  they  were 
known  to  the  Pope.  Symptoms  had  appeared 
in  the  western  counties  strikingly  resembling 
those  which-  had  preceded  the  Yorkshire  rising, 
when  Cromwell's  innocent  order  was  issued  for 
the  keeping  of  parish  registers.*     Eumours  were 

*  '  There  is  much  secret  com-  I  sabjects,  and  many  of  them  in 
munication   among   the    king's  |  the  shires  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
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oontmually  flying  that  the  Emperor  would  come  Ch.  i  j. 
and  overthrow  all  things ;  and  the  busy  haste  with  ^"^T^ 
which  the  coast  was  being  fortified  seemed  to  sanc- 
tion the  expectation.  The  Pope  had  made  James 
of  Scotland  Defensor  fidei.  Fleets  were  whispered 
to  be  on  the  seas.  Men  would  wake  suddenly 
and  find  the  Spaniards  arrived;  and  ^harness 
would  again  be  occupied.'*  Superstition  on  one 
side,  and  iconoclasm  on  the  other,  had  dethroned 
reason,  and  raised  imagination  to  its  place;  and 
no  sagacity  at  such  times  could  anticipate  for  an 
hour  the  form  of  the  future,  t 


shire  be  in  great  fear  and  mis- 
trust  what  the  King's  Highness 
and  his  council  should  mean,  to 
give  in  commandment  to  the 
parsons  and  vicars  of  every 
parish,  that  they  should  make  a 
book  wherein  is  to  be  specified  the 
names  of  as  many  as  be  wedded 
and  buried  and  christened.  Their 
znistmst  is,  that  some  charges 
more  than  hath  been  in  times 
]>ast  shall  grow  to  them  by  this 
ooession  of  registering.'  —  Sir 
J^iers  Edgecombe  to  CromweU: 
State  PaperM,  vol  L  p.  612. 

*  '  George  Lascelles  shewed  me 
that  a  priest,  which  late  was  one 
of  the  friars  at  Bristol,  informed 
him  that  harness  would  yet  be 
occupied,  for  he  did  know  more 
than  the  king's  counciL  For  at 
the  last  council  whereat  the  Em- 
peror, the  French  king,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  met,  they  made 
the  King  of  Scots,  by  their  coon- 
sel,  Drfemorfidei,  and  that  the 
Emperor  raised  a  g^reat  army, 
paying  it  was  to  invade  the  Great 
Turk,  which  the  said  Emperor 


meaned  by  our  sovereign  lord.' — 
John  Babington  to  Cromwell: 
MS,  State  Paper  Office,  second 
series,  vol.  iii. 

f  I  attach  specimens  from 
time  to  time  of  the '  informations' 
of  which  the  Record  Office  con- 
tains so  many.  They  serve  to 
keep  the  temper  of  the  country 
before  the  mind.  The  king  had 
lately  Eallen  from  his  horse  and 
broken  one  of  his  ribs.  A  far- 
mer of  Walden  was  accused  of 
having  wished  that  he  had  bro- 
ken his  neck,  and  '  had  said  Renewed 
further  that  he  had  a  bow  and  •«it*tion 
two  sheaves  of  arrows,  and  he  ^p°^  * 
would  shoot  them  all  before  the 
king's  laws  should  go  forward.' 
An  old  woman  at  Aylesham, 
leaning  over  a  shop  window, 
was  heard  muttering  a  chant, 
that  'there  would  be  no  good 
world  till  it  fell  together  by  the 
ears,  for  with  dubs  and  clouted 
shoon  should  the  deed  be  done.' 
Sir  Thomas  Arundel  wrote  from 
Cornwall,  that  'a  very  aged 
man'  had  been   brought   before 
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TheMttr- 

quia  of 

Bxetera 

ponible 

pretender 

to  the 

crown* 


The  Poles 
and  the 
NeTilles. 


Pole's  treason  had  naturally  drawn  sospicion 
on  his  family.  The  fact  of  his  correspondence  with 
them  from  Liege  could  hardly  have  heen  a  secret 
from  Cromwell's  spies,  if  the  contents  of  his  letters 
were  undiscovered ;  and  the  same  jealousy  extended 
also,  and  not  without  cause,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  Lord  Exeter,  as  the  grandson  of  Edward 
IV.,  stood  next  to  the  Tudor  family  in  the  line  of 
succession.  The  Courtenays  were  petty  sovereigns 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  and  the  marquis, 
though  with  no  special  intellectual  powers,  was 
regarded  as  a  possible  competitor  for  the  crown 
by  a  large  and  increasing  party.  Lady  Exeter 
we  have  already  seen  as  a  visitor  at  the  shrine 
of  the  oracle  of  Canterbury;  and  both  she  and 
her  husband  were  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  the  Poles.     The  Poles  and  the  Ne- 


hixn  with  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet,  who  bad  said  that '  the 
priests  should  riee  agaiuflt  the 
king,  and  make  a  field ;  and  the 
prieste  should  rule  the  realm 
three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  then  the  white  falcon  should 
come  out  of  the  north-west,  and 
kill  almost  all  the  priests,  and 
they  that  should  escape  i^ould 
be  fain  to  hide  their  crowns  with 
the  filth  of  beasts,  because  they 
would  not  be  taken  for  priests.' 
'  A  groom  of  Sir  William  Paget's 
was  dressing  his  master*s  hone 
one  night  in  the  stable  in  the 
Wbite  Horse  in  Cambridge,' 
when  the  ostler  came  in  and 
began  *  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  him.'  'The  ostler 
said  there  is  no  Pope,  but  a 


Bishop  of  Borne.  And  the 
groom  said  he  knew  well  there 
was  a  Pope,  and  the  ostler, 
moreover,  and  whosoever  held  of 
his  part,  were  strong  heretics. 
Then  the  ostler  answered  that 
the  King's  Grace  held  of  his 
pert;  and  the  groom  said  that 
he  was  one  heretic,  and  the  king 
was  another;  and  said,  more- 
over, that  this  business  had  nerer 
been  if  the  king  had  not  married 
Anne  Boleyn.  And  therewith 
they  multiplied  words,  and  waxed 
so  hot,  that  the  one  called  the 
other  knave,  and  so  fiall  together 
by  the  ears,  and  the  groom  broke 
the  ostler's  head  with  a  faggot 
stick.'  —  Miscellaneous  Deposi- 
tions: MSS,SiaU  Paper  Office, 
and  Bolls  Souse, 
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villes,  again,  were  drawing  as  closely  together  as  Ch.  15. 
mutual  intermarriages  would  allow.  Lady  Salis-  ^"TTIT 
bury,  I  liave  said,  was  regarded  as  tke  represen- 
tative at  once  of  the  pure  Plantagenet  blood  and 
of  Warwick  the  King  Maker.*  Lord  Montague 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Abergavenny; 
and  as  any  party  in  the  state  in  opposition  to 
the  government  was  a  formidable  danger,  so  a 
union  between  Lord  Exeter,  Lady  Salisbury,  and 
the  Nevilles  was,  on  aU  grounds,  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  historical,  the  most  dangerous  which 
could  be  formed.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  his  family  which  gave  importance  to 
[Reginald  Pole.  It  was  this  which  sharpened 
the  eyes  of  the  government  to  watch  for  the  first 
buddings  of  treason  among  his  connexions. 

Exeter  8  conduct  had  been  for  some  time  ^^a****"- 

tory  oon- 

unsatisfactory.     He  had  withdrawn  for  an  un- duet  of 
known  cause  from  his  share  in  the  command  of  d^ngthe 
the  royal  army  on  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.     He  ^f^^^ 
had  gone  down  into  Devonshire,  where  his  duty 
would  have  been  to  raise  the  musters   of  the 
coimty ;  but,  instead  of  it,  he  had  courted  popu- 
larity by  interrupting  the  levy  of  the  subsidy,  t 
The  judges  on  circuit  at  the  same  time  com- 
plained  of   the    coercion   and   undue  influence  irwgnUr 
which  he  exercised  in  the  administration  of  jus-  exerted  by 

him  in 
"~~ ~         '  DeTon- 

Her  blood    was    thought    belliou,  he  took  direction  that  ''^^ 


even  purer  than  Lord  Exeter's. 
A  cloud  of  doubtful  illegitimacy 
darkened  all  the  children  of 
Edward  IV. 

i*  '  At  my  lord  marquis  being 


in  Exeter  at  the  time  of  the  re- 1  series,  yoI.  x. 


all  commissions  for  the  second 
subsidy  should  stay  the  levy 
thereof  for  a  time/ — Sir  Piers 
Edgecombe  to  Cromwell:  MS. 
State     Paper     Office,    second 
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Ch.  15.  tice,  and  of  the  dread  with  which  his  power  was 

g   regarded  by  juries.     No  indictment  could  take 

effect  against  the  adherents  of  the  Marquis  of 

Exeter;  no  dependent  of  the  Courtenays  was  ever 

cast  in  a  cause.* 

The  Mar-         From  this  and  other  causes  altercations  had 

qois  of 

Kxeterhigh  arisen  between  Exeter   and    Cromwell  at  the 
tbewraign-  couucil-board.     High  words  had  passed  on  Lord 
mcmtof     Darcy's   arraignment.     The  marquis   had  been 
J^^^y-       compelled  to   sit   as  high   steward;   and   Lord 
Delaware,  in  an  account  of  the  trial,  stated  that 
when  the  verdict  was  given  of  guilty,  a  promise 
had  been  exacted  from  Cromwell  to  save  Darcy's 
life,  and  even  to  save  his  property  from  confis- 
cation.t     Cromwell  may  have  done  his  best,  and 
Darcy's  death  have  been  the  act  of  the  king. 
With  Henry  guilt  was   ever  in   proportion  to 
rank;   he  was    never   known  to  pardon  a  con- 
victed traitor  of  noble  blood.     But  the  respon- 
sibility was   cast   by  the  peers   on  the   Privy 
Hequarreia  Seal.     Ouce  it  was  cvcu  reported   that  Exeter 
well         drew  his   dagger  on  the   plebeian   adventurer, 
who  owed  his   life   to  a  steel  corslet  beneath 
his  dress;!   and  that  Cromwell  on   that   occa- 
sion ordered  the   marquis  to  the   Tower.      If 


*  '  The  marqais  was  the  man  '  prevailed  for  them.' — Sir  Thomas 
that  should  help  and-  do  them  {  Willoaghbv  to  Cromwell :  MS, 
good*  (men  said).  See  the  ex-  Cotton,  Titus,  B  i,  386. 
perience,  how  all  those  do  pre-  t  Depositions  relating  to  Lord 
vail  thafc  were  towards  the  mar-  ;  Delaware :  Bolls  Souse  MS, 
quis.    Neither  assizes,  nisi  prins,    first  series,  426. 


nor  bill  of  indictment  put  up 
against  them  could  take  effect; 
and,  of  the  contrary  part,  how  it 


X  Depositions  taken  before 
Sir  Henry  Capel :  Bolls  Souse 
MS,  first  series,  1286. 
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the  story  was  true,  more  prudent  counsels  pre-  Ch.  15; 
vailed,  or  possibly  there   would  have  been  an  ^^      g 
attempt  at  rescue  in  the   streets.*      The   rela- 
tions  between  them    were   evidently  approach- 
ing a  point  when  one    or   the   other  would  be 
crushed.     Exeter  was  boldly  confident.     When  He  defends 
Lord  Montague's  name  was  first  mentioned  with  Montague. 
suspicion  at  the  council-board  (although,  as  was 
discovered  afterwards,  the  marquis  knew  better 
than  any  other  person  the  nature  of  schemes  in 
which  he  was  himself  implicated  so  deeply),  he 
stood  forward  in  his  friend's  defence,  and  offered 
to  be   bound  for  him,  body  for  body.f     This 
was  a  fresh   symptom  of  his  disposition.     His 
conduct,  if  watched  closely,  might  betray  some 
deeper  secrets.     About   the   same  time  a  story 
reached  the  government  from  Cornwall,  to  which 
their  recent  experience  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
north  justified   them   in  attaching  the  gravest 
importance. 

The  parish  of  St.  Kevem  had  already  earned  April. 
a  reputation  for  turbulence.  Here  had  been 
bom  and  lived  the  famous  blacksmith  Michael 
Flammock,  who  forty-five  years  before  had  led 
the  Cornish  men  to  Blackheath;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  still  true  to  their  character — a  wild. 


*  A  man  named  Howett,  one  |  the  best  in  the  realm   besides ; 
of    Exeter's     dependents,    was  I  and  he  the  said  Howett  and  his 


heard  to  say,  if  the  lord  mar- 
quis had  been  put  to  the  Tower, 
at  the  commandment  of  the  lord 
privy  seal,  he  should  have  been 
fetched  out  again^though  the  lord 
priry  seal  had  said  nay  to  it,  and 


company  were  fully  agreed  to 
have  had  him  out  before  they  had 
come  away/ — MS.  ibid. 

t  Deposition  of  Geofirey  Pole : 
BolU  House  MS. 
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Ch.  15.  bold  race,  fit  instruments  for  any  enterprise  of 
^^      g  recklessness.      A  painter  from   the  neigkbour- 
hood  came  one  day  to  Sir  William  Godolphin^ 
and  told  him  that  he  had  been  desired  by  one 
The  fiaher.  of  thosc  St.  Kevem  men  to  ^  make  a  banner  for 
Kere^n,  in  the  Said  parish,  in  the  which  banner  they  would 
SiThTTe  a  ^ave,  first,  the  picture  of  Christ,  with  his  wounds, 
***"*^"      and  a  banner  in  his  hand;  our  Lady  on  the  one 
side,  holding  her  breasts  in  her  hand,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  other;  the  King's  Grace  and  the 
queen*  kneeling,  and  all  the  commonalty  kneeling, 
with  scrowls  above  their  heads,  making  petitions 
to  Christ  that  they  might  have  their  holydays.* 
The  painter  said  he  had  asked  what  they  intended 
to  do  with  such  a  banner.     The  man  gave  him  an 
incoherent  account  of  certain  people  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Southampton,  when  he  had  been  up  sell- 
ing fish  there,  and  who  had  asked  him  why  the 
Cornish  men  had  not  risen  when  the  north  rose; 
and  now,  he  said,  they  had  promised  to  rise,  and 
were  sworn  upon  the  book.     They  wanted  the 
banner  to  carry  roimd  among  the  neighbouring 
Theywiu   parishes,   and  to   raise  the   people  in   Christ's 
Christ'8     name.f     Godolphin  would  not  create  an  alarm 
Shiwaiiam  ^^  ^^""^^l^g  sudden  arrests ;  but  he  despatched  a 
Godolphin  private  couricr  to  London,  and  meanwhile  held 
Gromweu   himsclf  in  readiness  to  crush  any  mutinous  meet- 
JSai^       ings  on  the  instant  of  their  assemblage :  *  If  there 


mgs 

*  Jane  Seymour  was  dead, 
and  the  king  was  not  remarried : 
I  am  unable  to  explain  the  in- 
troduction of  the  words,  unless 
(as  was  perhaps  the  case)  the 
application  to  the  painter  was  in 


semblage : 

the  summer  of  1537,  and  he 
deh&yed  his  information  till  the 
following  year. 

t  Sir  WUliam  Godolphin  to 
Cromwell:  M8.  State  Paper 
Office,  second  series,  toI.  xiiL 
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be  stirring  among  them/  he  said,  '  by  the  precious  Ch.  15. 
body  of  God  I  will  rid  as  many  as  be  about  the  ^^  g 
banner,  or  else  I  and  a  great  many  will  die  for  it.'* 

Conspiracies  against  Henry  VIII.  met  usually 
with  ill  luck»     Lord  Exeter  had  traitors  among 
his  domestic  servants,  who  had  repeatedly  warned 
the  council  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  he 
was  meditating  some  secret  movement.f     At 
length  particular  information  was  given  in,  which 
connected  itself  with  the   affair  at  St.  Kevem. 
It  was  stated  distinctly  that  two  Cornish  gen* 
tlemen  named  Kendall  and  Quyntrell  had  foe 
some  time  past  been  secretly  employed  in  en» 
gaging  men  who  were  to  be  ready  to  rise  at  an 
hour's  warning.     When  notice  should  be  given 
they  were  to  assemble  in  arms,  and  declare  the  intention 
Marquis  of  Exeter  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Lord      ^ 
Here  was  the  key  to  the  high  promises  of  Eegi-  ^^ 
nald  Pole*    The  government  were  on  the  eve  of  *pp*'***- 
a  fresh  Pilgrimage  of  Grace — a  fanatical  multi- 
tude were  about  to  rise  again,  with  aPlantagenet 
pretender  for  a  leader. 

But  Henry  would  not  act  without  clearer 
proof  against  a  nobleman  of  so  high  blood 
and  influence.  Cromwell  sent  orders  to  Godol- 
phin  to  secure  the  man  who  had  ordered  the 
banner.!  The  king  despatched  two  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  into  Cornwall,  to  make  private  PriT»tein- 

qoiriesftre 
made  in 


•  Sir  William  GMolphin  to 
Cromwell:  M8.  State  Paper 
Office,  second  Beriee,  vol.  ziiL 

t  Wxiothesley  to  Sir  Tho0. 

VOL.  III. 


Wyatt:    Ellis,  second  series, 
vol.  iL 

X  Godolphin's Correspondence: 
MS.  State  Pofper  Office,  second 
series,  vol.  ziii. 
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Ctf.  15.  inquiries,  directing  tliem  to  represent  themselves 

^^      g  as  being  merely  on  a  visit  to  their  friends,  and 

to  use  their  opportunities  to  discover  the  truth,* 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  an  entire 

confirmation  of  the  story.     For  several  years, 

even  before  the  divorce  of  Que^i  Catherine,  a 

project  was  found  to  have  been  on  foot  for  a 

movement  in  favour  of  Exeter.     The  object  had 

sometimes  varied.     Originally  the  enterprise  of 

Blackheath  was  to  have  been  renewed  under 

more  favourable  auspices;  and  the  ambition  of 

Cornwall  and   Devonshire  was  to  avenge  their 

defeat  by  dethroning  Henry,  and  giving  a  new 

dynasty  to  England.     They  would  be  contented 

now  to  set  aside  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to 

Evident     declare  Exeter  the  next  in  succession.       But 

E^to^^B     ^'^  enlistment  was  as  certain  as  it  was  dangerous. 

toewon^    *  Great  numbers  of  the  king's  subjects'  were  found 

to  have  bound  themselves  to  rise  for  him.f    We 

PomUe     have   here,   perhaps,  the   explanation  of  these 

explanation  .•  ••  *x3*  n  <• 

of  the  con-  counties  rcmammg  quiet  dunng  the  great  m- 
adhl^tfc  surrection.      Exeter  himself  might  have  been 

*  Instraciions  by  the  King's   apparent,  and  ehoold   be  king, 


Highness  to  John  Becket,  Gen< 
tleman  of  his  Grace's  ChAmber, 
and  John  Wrothj  of  the  same : 


and  woold  be  king,  if  tiie  King's 
Highness  proceeded  to  marry 
the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  or  else 


printed  in  the  Arehaoloffia.  it  should  cost  a  thousand  men's 

t' Kendall  and  Qnyntrell  were  lives.  And  for  their  mischie- 
as  arrant  traitors  as  any  within  toos  intent  to  take  effect,  they 
the  realm,  leaning  to  and  favoor-  retained  divers  and  a  great  nam- 
ing the  advancement  of  that  ber  of  the  king's  subjects  in 
traitor  Henry,  Marquis  of  Sze-  |  those  parts,  to  be  to  the  lord 
ter,  nor  letting  nor  sparing  to  marquis  in  readiness  within  an 
speak  to  a  great  number  of  the  hour's  warning.' — Sir  Thomas 
king's  subjects  in  those  parts  Willonghby  to  Cromwell :  M8, 
that  the  said  Henry  waa  heir-  {  CMUm.  Tltw,  B  x. 
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wiUing  (if  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  was  Ch.  15. 
contemplated  he  must  have  been  willing)  to  ac- ^^      ^ 
knowledge  the  higher    claims   of  the  Princess  Oetober. 
Mary.     But  his  adherents  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  larger  hopes,  and  a  separate  purpose 
would  have  embarrassed  their  movements.     This 
difficulty  existed  no  longer.     Mary  could  have 
no  claims  in  preference  to  Prince  Edward;  and 
the  fairest  hopes  of  the  revolutionists  might  now 
be  to  close  the  line  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  with 
the  life  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  meshes  were  thus  cast  fairly  over  Exeter. 
He  was  caught,  and  in  Cromwell's  power.  But 
one  disclosure  led  to  another.  At  or  near  about 
the  same  time,  some  information  led  to  the 
arrest  of  a  secret  agent  of  the  Poles ;  and  the  Arnst  of 
attitude  and  objects  of  the  whole  party  were  Se^deL^ 
drawn  fuUy  into  light.  The  St.  Kevem  fisher- 
man had  mentioned  two  men  at  Southampton 
who  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
rebellion.  Eflforts  were  made  to  trace  these  per- 
sons; and  although  the  link  is  missing,  and 
perhaps  never  existed,  between  the  inquiry  and 
its  apparent  consequences,  a  Southampton  ^  yeo- 
man' named  Holland  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  carrying  letters  between  Cardinal  Pole  and 
his  mother  and  family.  There  is  no  proof  that 
papers  of  consequence  were  found  in  Holland's 
custody;  but  the  government  had  the  right  man 
in  their  hands.  He  was  to  be  taken  to  London ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance, 
he  was  placed  on  horseback,  with  his  feet  tied 
under  his  horse's  belly.     On  the  road  it  so  hap- 
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Ch.  15.  pened  that  he  was  met  and  recognised  by  Sir 

miaB  ^®offi^y  IPole^  Reginald's  younger  brother.     The 

October,  worthlessness  of  conspirators  is  generally  propor- 

wmer  is     tioncd  to  their  violence.     Sir  Geoflfrey,  the  most 

Q^ttnj  ^  deeply  implicated  of  the  whole  family,  except  the 

cardinal,  made  haste  to  secure  his  own  safety  by 

the  betrayal  of  the  rest.     A  few  words  which  he 

exchanged  with  Holland  sufficed  to  show  him 

that  Cromwell  was  on  the  true  scent*    He  judged 

Holland's  cowardice  by  his  own;  and  *he  bade 

him  keep  on  his  way,  for  he  would  not  be  long 

afber.'* 

A  pardon         Lord  Exctcr's  chances  of  escape  were  not  yet 

ii  promised  *■ 

to  Exeter   whoUy  goue.     His  treasons  were  known  up  to  a 
make  a  free  Certain  point,  but  forgiveness  might  generally  be 
oopfesBioii.  3aj^3^j  }yy  coufcssion  and  submission ;  and  Crom- 
well sent  his  nephew  Bichard  to  him,  with  an 
entreaty  that  ^  he  would  be  frank  and  plain.'f  But 
the  accused  nobleman  would  make  no  revelation 
which  would   compromise  others.      His  proud 
blood  perhaps  revolted  against  submission  to  the 
detested  minister.     Perhaps  he  did  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  his  proceedings  had  been  already 
discovered,  and  stUl  less  anticipated  the  treachery 
by  which  he  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed, 
SirOeoffirej       Sir  Gcoffircy  Pole  made  haste  to  London; 
tnys  the    suid,  preventing  the  accusations  which,  in  a  few 
conspiracy,  ^ays,  would  have  overtaken  him,  he  secured  the 
opportunity  which  had  been  offered  to  Exeter  of 


*  Depoaitioa  of  Alice  Payt* 
chet :  M8.  State  Paper  Office, 
second  series,  vol.  xxxix. 

t  Examination  of  Lord  Mon- 


tague and  the  Marqnis  of  Exe- 
ter: BolU  Souse  M8.  first 
series,  1262. 
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saving  himself  by  confession.      He   presented  Ch.  15. 
himself  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  informed  them  "^      T 
that  he,  with  Lord  Montague,  the  Marquis  and  October. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir  Edward  Neville,  and 
other  persons  whom  he  named,  were  in  treason- 
able correspondence  with  his  brother  Eeginald. 
They  had  maintamed  a  steady  communication 
with  him  firom  the  time  of  his  legacy  into  Flan- 
ders.     They  were  watching  their  opportunities. 
They  had  calculated  the  force  which  they  could 
raise,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  power  in  the  west 
forming  their  especial  reliance.     The  depositions 
survive  only  in  portions.     It  does  not  appear 
how  far  the  Poles  would  have  supported  Exeter's 
ambition  for  the  crown;  they  intended,  however,  intentions 
this  time  to  avoid  Lord  Darcy's    errors,   andpoiee! 
not  to  limit  themselves  to  attacks  upon  the  mi- 
nisters.*    The  death  of  Lord  Abergavenny  had 
been  inopportune  ;t  but  his  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Neville,  with  Lady  Salisbury,  would  supply  his 
place  in  rallying  the  Neville  powers.     The  York- 
shire rising  had  proved  how  large  was  the  mate- 
rial of  an  insurrection  if  adequately  managed; 
and  the  whole  family,   doubtless,  shared  with 
Beginald,  or  rather,  to  them  Beginald  himself 
owed  the  conviction  which  he  urged  so  repeatedly 
on  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  that,  on  the  first 


•  •  The  Lord  Darcy  played 
ihe  fool/  Montague  eaid;  'he 
went  about  to  pluck  the  coun- 
cil. He  should  first  have  be- 
gun  with  the  head.  But  I 
beshrew  him  for  leaving  off  so 


soon.' — JBaga  de  Seeretis,  pouch 
zi.  bundle  2. 

+  'I  am  sorry  the  Lord 
Abergavenny  is  dead ;  for  if  he 
were  alive,  he  were  able  to  make 
ten  thousand  men.' — Sayings  of 
Lord  Montague:  Ibid.  V 
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Ch.  15*  fair  opportunity,  a  power  could  be  raised  which 
^^      g  the  government  would  be  unable  to  cope  with. 
NQTemiw;       If  it  is  remembered  that  these  discoveries 

GombuiA* 

tion  of      occurred  when  the  Bull  of  Deposition  was  on  the 
driTing  the  point  of  publication — ^when  the '  Liber  de  Unitate' 
mentto     ^^  passiug  iuto  print — ^when  the  pacification  of 
MTeri^.     jjj^  jjg^  restored  the  Continent  to  the  condition 
most  dangerous  to  England — ^when  the  Pope  was 
known  to  be  preparing  again  a  mighty  eflfort  to 
gather  against  Henry  the  whole  force  of  Christen- 
dom, this  Was  not  a  time,  it  will  be  understood 
easily,  when  such  plottings  would  be  dealt  with 
leniently  by  a  weaker  hand  than  that  which  then 
ruled  the  destinies  of  England. 

Exeter,  Montague,  and  Neville  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  November. 
Lady  Exeter  followed  with  her  attendant,  Con- 
stance Beverley,  who  had  been  her  companion  on 
her  secret  pilgrimage  to  the  Nun.     It  is  possible 
that  Sir  Geoffrey's  revelations  were  made  by  de- 
Theidng  is  grccs ;  for  the  king  was  so  unwilling  to  prosecute, 
to  prose-    that  ten  days  passed  before  their  trial  was  deter- 
•"*^        mined  on.*     Lady  Salisbury  was  not  arrested; 


•  <  On  Monday,  the  fooitk  of 
this  month,  the  Marqoia  of  Exe- 
ter and  Lord  Montague  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, heing  the  King's  Miyeaty 
80  grievouBly  touched  by  them, 
that  albeit  that  hi«  Grace  hath 
upon  his  special  faTOor  borne 
towards  them  passed  over  many 
accusations  made  against  the 
same  of  late  by  their  own  domes- 
tics, .thinking  with  his  clemency 
to  coirjuer  their  cankeredness. 


yet  his  Qraoe  was  oonstrained, 
for  avoiding  of  such  malice  as 
was  prepensed,  both  against  his 
person  royal  and  the  surety  of 
my  Lord  Prince,  to  use  the 
remedy  of  committing  them  to 
ward.  The  accusations  made 
against  them  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  duly  proved  by  sub- 
stantial witnesses.  And  yet  the 
King's  Majesty  loveth  them  so 
well,  and  of  his  great  goodness 
is  so  loath  to  proceed  against 


\ 
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but  Lord  Soathampton  went  down  to  Warbling-  Ch.  15* 
ton,  her  residence  in  Hampshire,  to  examine  her,  ^^      g^ 
She  received  his  questions  with  a  fierce  denial  of  ^^^^^^ 
all  knowledge  of  the  matters  to  which  they  re-  buryu 
ferred,  and,  for  a  time,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  by  Loid 
to  think  her  innocent  or  guilty,      *  Surely/  hcton,*^*"^' 
said,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  interview,  ^  there 
hath  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  a  woman  so  ear- 
nest, so  manlike  in  countenance,  so  fierce  as  well 
in  gesture  as  in  words ;  either  her  sons  have  not 
made  her  privy  to  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their 
stomachs,  or  she  is  the  most  arrant  traitress  that 
ever  lived.'*     But  her  rooms  were  searched;  let- 
ters. Papal  bulls,  and  other  matters  were  disco- 
vered, which  left  no  doubt  of  her  general  ten- 
dencies, if  they  were  insu£Scient  to  implicate  her 
in  actual  guilt ;  and  one  letter,  or  copy  of  a  letter, 
unsigned,  but,  as  Southampton  said,  undoubtedly 
hers,  and  addressed  to  Lord  Montague,  was  found, 
the  matter  of  which  compromised  her  more  deeply. 
She  wa3  again  interrogated,  and  this  time  im-  Nov.  16. 
portant  admissions  were  extracted  from  her;  but  ' 

she  carried  herself  with  undaunted  haughtiness. 
^We  have  dealed  with  such  an  one,'  the  earl  Whom  he 
said,  ^as  men  have  not  dealed  with  tofore;  weiikea 
may  rather  call  her  a  strong  and  constant  man  Sl^°^ 
than  a  woman.' f    No  decisive  conclusions  could  ^°°^- 
be  formed  against  her;  but  it  was  thought  well 


ihem,  that  it  ii  doubted  what 
his  Highness  will  do  towards 
them.'— Wriothesley  to  Sir  T. 
Wyait:  Ellis,  second  series, 
YoL  ii. 


*  Southampton  to  Cromwell : 
Ellis,  second  series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  no. 

t  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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Oh.  15.  that  she  should  remam  tmder  surveillance;  and, 
T  three  days  later  she  was  removed  to  Cowdray,  a 
KoTember.  place  belonging  to  Southampton  himself,  where 
placed       she  was  detained  in  honourable  confinement. 
^SiSiw  at       The  general  case  meanwhile  continued  to  en- 
Cowdray.   ^^^^     tj^q  Surviving  materials  are  too  frag- 
mentary to  dear  the  whole  circumstances;  but 
allusions  to  witnesses  by  name  whose  depositions 
have  not  been  preserved,  show  how  considerable 
those  materials  were.     The  world  at  least  were 
satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  chief  prisoners,  *  They 
would  have  made  as  foul  a  work,'  says  a  letter 
written  from  London  on  the  aist  of  November, 
*  as  ever  was  in  England.'*     Henry  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  should  be  proceeded  against. 
Treason  at  home  was  too  palpably  connected 
with  conspiracies  against  England  abroad;  and 
the  country  could  not  risk  a  repetition  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Ghrace. 

While  preparations  were  made  for  the  trials, 
the  king  took  the  opportunity  of  issuing  a  calm- 
csrwiiar     ing  circular  to  the  justices  of  the  peace.     The 
the  jiutioM  clergy,  as  before,  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the 
^ea<4       infection  of  disorder:  they  had  been  again  eager 
propagators  of  sedition,  and  had  spread  extra- 
vagant stories  of  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment against  the  Church.     Emboldened  by  the 
gentleness  with  which  the  late  insurgents  had 
been  handled,   *  these  miserable  and  Papistical 
superstitious  wretches,'  the  king  said,  *  not  caring 


•  Bobert  Warren  to  Lord  Pitzwateni:  M8.  Cotton.   Titut, 
B  I,  143. 
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what  danger  and  mischief  our  people'  should- Ch.  15. 
incur,  have  raised  the  said   old  rumours,  and  T 

foi^d  new  seditious  tales,  intending  as  much  as  NoTembor. 
in  them  lyeth  a  new  commotion.     Wherefore, 
for  the  universal  danger  to  you  and  to  all  our 
good  subjects,   and   trouble   that  might  ensue 
unless  good  and  earnest  provision  to  repress  them 
be  taken  thereupon,  we  desire  and  pray  you  that 
within  the  precincts  of  your  charges  ye  shall  en- 
deavour yourselves  to  enquire  and  find  out  all 
such  cankered  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates  as  bid  Direeting 
the  parishioners  do  as  they  did  in  times  past,  to  amnh  out 
live  as  their  fathers,  and  that  the  old  fashions  is  oankJnd 
best.    And  also  with  your  most  effectual  vigi- JIJ*^^^. 
lance  try  out  such  seditious  tale  tellers,  spreaders  ^^^ 
of  brutes,  tidings,  and  rumours,  touching  us  in 
honour  and  surety,  or  [touching]  any  mutation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  or  any 
other  thing  which  might  cause  sedition.'  * 

And  now  once  more  the  peers  were  assembled    Dec  3. 
in  Westminster  Hall,  to  try  two  fresh  members  in^weat- ' 
of  their  order,  two  of  the  noblest  bom  among  gJJJ^ 
them,  for  high  treason;  and  again  the  judges 
sate  with  them  to  despatch  the  lower  offenders. 
On  the  and  and  3rd  of  December  Lord  Montague 
and  Lord  Exeter  were  arraigned  successively.  The  Mat- 
On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  set  forth  generally  ^^ 
that  *  the  king  was  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  "i««ned. 
Church  of  England,  and  that  his  progenitors, 
from  times  whereof  there  was  no  memory  to  the 
contrary,  had  also  been  supreme  heads  of  the 

*  Busnbt's  Collectanea,  p.  494,  &c. 
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Ch.  15.  .Church  of  England;  which  authority  and  power 
^.^  g^  of  the  said  king,  Paul  the  Hird,  Pope  of  Borne, 
l>eeember.  the  public  enemy  of  the  kiog  and  kiogdom,  with- 
out any  right  or  title,  arrogantly  and  obstinately 
challenged  and  claimed;  and  that  one  B^inald 
Pole,  late  of  London,  Esq%  otherwise  Begiuald 
Pole,  late  Dean  of  Exeter,  with  certain  others  of 
the  king's  subjects,  had  personally  repaired  to  the 
said  Pope  of  Borne,  knowing  him  to  be  the  king's 
enemy,  and  adhered  to  and  became  liege  man  of 
the  said  Pope,  and  falsely  and  unnaturally  re- 
nounced the  king,  his  natural  liege  lord;  that 
Beginald  Pole  accepted  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal 
of  the  court  of  Bome  without  the  king's  license, 
in  false  and  treasonable  despite  and  contempt  of 
the  king,  and  had  continued  to  liye  in  parts  be- 
yond the  seas,  and  was  there  vagrant,  and  deny- 
ing the  king  to  be  upon  earth  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  of  England.' 

Caring  only  to  bring  the  prisoners  within 
the  letter  of  the  act,  the  prosecution  made  no 
allusion  to  Exeter's  proceedings  in  Cornwall.  It 
was  enough  to  identify  his  guilt  with  the  guilt 
of  the  great  criminal.  Against  him,  therefore, 
it  was  objected — 

^  That,  as  a  false  traitor,  machinating  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebel- 
lion, and  seeking  to  maintain  the  said  Cardinal 
Pole  in  his  intentions,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  did 
say  to  CteoflBrey  Pole  the  following  words  in  Eng- 
lish :  ^  I  like  weU  the  proceedings  of  the  Cardinal 
Pole;  but  I  like  not  the  proceedings  of  this 
realm;  and  I  trust  to  see  a  change  of  this  world.' 
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'Furthermore,  that  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Ch.  15. 
machinating  with  Lord  Montagae  the  death  and  T 

destruction  of  the  king,  did  openly  declare  to  i>Bcember.' 
the  Lord  Montague,  '  I  trust  once  to  have  a  fair  able  lan- 
day  upon  those  knaves  which  rule  ahout  thef^ra" 
king;  and  I  trust  to  see  a  merry  world  oneJ^|^ 
day/ 

'And,  furthermore  persevering  in  his  mali* 
cious  intention,  he  did  say,  '  Knaves  rule  about 
the  king;'  and  then  stretching  his  arm,  and 
shaking  his  clenched  fist,  spoke  the  following 
words : '  I  trust  to  give  them  a  buffet  one  day.' ' 

Sir  Geoffirey  Pole  was  in  all  cases  the  witness.  „^^  i- 
The  words  were  proved.     It  was  enough.    Ademned. 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned;  and  the  marquis 
was  sentenced  to  die. 

If  the  proof  of  language  of  no  darker  com- 
plexion was  sufficient  to  secure  a  condemnation, 
the  charges  against  Lord  Montague  left  bJTn  no 
shadow  of  a  hope.  Montague  had  expressed 
freely  to  his  miserable  brother  his  approbation  of 
Beginald's  proceedings.  He  had  discussed  the 
chances  of  the  impending  struggle  and  the  re- 
sources of  which  they  could  dispose.  He  had 
spoken  bitterly  of  the  king;  he  had  expressed  a 
fear  that  when  the  world  ^  came  to  strypes,'  as 
come  it  would,  ^  there  would  be  a  lack  of  honest 
men,'  with  other  such  language,  plainly  indi- 
cative of  his  disposition.  However  justly,  in- 
deed, we  may  now  accuse  the  equity  which  placed 
men  on  their  trial  for  treason  for  impatient  ex- 
pressions, there  can  be  no  uncertainty  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  invasion,  .or  of  a  rebellion  with 


332  Sir  Bdward  Neville. 

(?H.  15.  any  promise  of  success  in  it,  both  Montague  and 

^  ^      g  Exeter  would  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the 

J^J?^'  rebel  scale.    Montague,  too,  was  condemned* 

tegaeabo        The  date   of   the    expressions  which  were 

to'die.      sworn  against  them  is  curious.      They  belong, 

without  exception,  to  the  time  whenBeginald  Pole 

was  in  Flanders.      That  there  was  nothing  later 

was  accounted  for  by  the  distrust  which  Geoffrey 

said  that  soon  after  they  had  begun  to  entertain 

towards    him.      Evidently  they  had  seen    his 

worthlessness ;  and  as  their  enterprise  had  become 

more  critical,  they  had  grown  more  circumspect. 

But  he  remembered  enough  to  destroy  them,  and 

to  save  by  his  baseness  his  own  miserable  life. 

He  was  himself  tried,  though  to  receive  a 
pardon  after  conviction.  With  Sir  Edward  Ne- 
ville and  four  other  persons  he  was  placed  at  the 
bar  on  charges  of  the  same  kind  as  those  against 
GoBTietioas  Exctcr  and  his  brother.  Neville  had  said  that  he 
Bdi^  '  would  have  a  day  upon  the  knaves  that  were 
NeTiUe,  g^^j^^^  ^he  king;*  *  that  the  king  was  a  beast,  and 
worse  than  a  beast ;'  ^  machinating  and  conspiring 
to  extinguish  the  love  and  affection  of  the  king's 
subjects.'  Sir  Geofl&^y  Pole,  beyond  comparison 
the  most  guilty,  had  been  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Boncaster; 
and  was  proved  to  have  avowed  an  intention  of 
deserting  in  the  action,  if  an  action  was  fought — 
real,  bad,  black  treason.  Of  the  others,  two 
had  spoken  against  the  supremacy;  one  had 
carried  letters  to  the  cardinal;  another  had  said 
to  Lord  Montague,  that  ^  the  king  would  hang 
in  hell  for  the  plucking  down  of  abbeys.' 


The  Scaffold. 
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The  last  case  was  the  hardest*    Sir  Nicholas  Ch.  15. 
Carew,  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  been  on  the        JT 

'  '  A.B.  1538. 

commission  which  had  taken  the  indictments  i>«»mber. 

And  of  Sir 

against  Exeter,  and  had  said  *  that  he  marvelled  Nichoiai 
it  was  so  secretly  handled;   that  the  like  was 
never  seen.'     The  expression  bronght  him  under 
suspicion.     He  was  found  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Exeter;  to  have  received  letters  from  him 
of  traitorous  import,  which  he  had  concealed  and 
burnt.     With  the  rest  he  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  as  a  traitor.     On  the  9th 
of  December  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Montague, 
and  Sir  Edward  Neville  were  beheaded  on  Tower-  The  acaf- 
hill.*    On  the  i6th  the  following  proclamation  TotwHUL 
was  issued : — 

^Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  whereas  Loid 
Henry  Courtenay,  late  Marquis  of  Exeter,  knight  degnldad 
companion  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  ^™  ^*  he 
hath  lately  committed  and  done  high  treason  ^^^'^^ 
against  the  kingour  dread  sovereign  lord, sovereign 
of  the  said  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  compas- 
sing and  imagining  the  destruction  of  his  most 
royal  person  in  the  most  traitqrous  and  rebellious 
wise,  contrary  to  his  oath,  duty,  and  allegiance, 
intending  thereby,  if  he  might  have  obtained  his 


*  Hall,  followed  by  the  ohro- 
niden,  says  that  the  executions 
were  on  the  9th  of  January; 
but  he  was  mistaken.  In  a 
MS.  in  the  State  Paper  Offioe, 
dated  the  i6th  of  December, 
1538,  Exeter  is  described  as 
having  suffered  on  the  pth  of 
the  same  month.  My  account 
of  these  trials  is  taken  from  the 


records  in  the  Btiga  de  SeeretU  ; 
froita  the  Act  of  Attainder,  31 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  15,  not 
printed  in  the  Statute  Book, 
but  extant  on  the  Roll;  and 
from  a  number  of  scattered  de- 
positions, questions,  and  exami- 
nations in  the  Rolls  House  and 
in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  15.  purpose,  to  have  subverted  the  whole  good  order 
^  ^  g  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  for  the  which 
]>eo6mber.  \n!^  and  most  detestable  treason  the  said  Heniy 
hath  deserved  to  be  degraded  of  the  said  most 
noble  order,  and  expelled  out  of  the  same  com* 
panj,  and  is  not  worthy  that  his  arms,  ensigns, 
and  hatchments  should  remain  amongst  the  vir- 
tuous and  approved  knights  of  the  said  most 
noble  order,  nor  to  have  any  benefit  thereof, — ^the 
right  wise  king  and  supreme  head  of  the  most 
noble  order,  with  the  whole  consent  and  counsel 
of  the  same,  wills  and  commands  that  his  arms, 
which  he  nothing  deserveth,  be  taken  away  and 
thrown  down,  and  he  be  clean  put  from  this 
order,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  taken  of 
any  of  the  number  thereof;  so  that  all  others 
by  his  example,  from  henceforth  for  evermore, 
may  beware  how  they  commit  or  do  the  like 
crime  or  fault,  unto  like  shame  or  rebuke. 

'  God  save  the  King.* 

*  Deoember  16,  1538.' 

Tertimony  Executious  for  high  trcasou  bear  necessarily 
to  the*ili»-  a  character  of  cruelty,  when  the  peril  which  the 
exMatiouk  conspiracies  create  has  passed  away.  In  the 
sense  of  our  own  security  we  lose  the  power  of 
understanding  the  magnitude  or  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  danger.  But  that  there  had  been  no 
unnecessary  alarm,  that  these  noblemen  were  in 


•  The  degrading  of  Hemy 
Coartenay,  late  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  3rd  day  of  Deoem- 
ber,  aod  the  same  day  convicted ; 
and   the    9th   day  of  the  aaid 


month  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill; 
and  the  i6th  day  of  the  same 
month  degraded  at  Windsor: 
MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Un- 
iged  bundle. 
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no  sense  victims  of  tyranny,  bnt  had  been  cut  off  Ch.  15. 
by  a  compelled  severity,  maybe  seen  in  the  conse-  ^^  g^ 
quence  of  their  deaths.  Unjust  sentences  provoke  i>M«mbdr« 
indignation.  Indignation  in  stormy  times  finds  the 
means,  sooner  or  later,  of  shaping  itself  into  punish-^ 
ment.  But  the  undercurrent  of  disaffection,  which 
for  ten  years  had  penetrated  through  English  life, 
was  now  exhausted,  and  gradually  ceased  to  flow* 
The  enemy  had  been  held  down ;  it  acknowledged  has  bM  to 
its  master;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  un-^***^ 
important  commotion  in  Yorkshire,  no  symptom 
of  this  particular  form  of  peril  was  again  visible, 
until  the  king  had  received  notice  of  departure, 
in  his  last  illness,  and  the  prospect  of  his  death 
warmed  the  hopes  of  confusion  into  life  again. 
The  prompt  extinction  of  domestic  treason,  in 
aU  likeHhood,  was  the  cause  which  really  saved 
the  country  from  a  visit  from  the  Emperor. 
*  Laud  be  to  God,^  said  an  Englishman,-  *  we  are 
all  now  united  and  knit  vdth  a  firm  love  in  our 
hearts  towards  our  prince.  Ye  never  read  nor 
heard  that  ever  England  was  overcome  by  outward 
realms,  nor  dare  auy  outward  prince  enterprize 
to  come  hither,  except  they  should  trust  of  help 
within  the  realm,  which  I  trust  in  God  none  such 
shall  ever  be  found.'*  The  speaker  expressed  the 
exact  truth;  and  no  one  was  more  keenly  aware 
of  it  than  Charles  Y . 

We  must  once  more  go  back  over  our  steps. 
The  Emperor  being  on  good  terms  with  France, 

*  EzAminatioii  of  Chriftopher  Chator :  Both  House  MS.  first 
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Cr.  15.  England,  obedient  to  the  necessity  of  its  position^ 

g  again  held  out  its  hand  to  Germany.    No  sooner 

December,  ixad  the  pacification  of  Nice  been  completed. 

Heniy,  on 

thepacifi-  and  Henry  had  found  that  he  was  not,  after 

cation  of 

Nioe^ 

makes  ad< 

Tanoesto 

theLn- 

therana. 

Lutheran 


England 
for  a  ooD- 
ferenoe 
with  the 
biflhopa. 


all,  to  be  admitted  as  a  party  contrahent,  than, 
without  quarrelling  with  Charles,  he  turned  his 
position   by  immediate  advances  to  the  Smal- 
caldic  League.   In  the  summer  of  1538  Lutheran 
aintto *^  divines  were  invited  to  England  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  their  confession  with  the  bishops;  and 
though  unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  object  of 
finding  terms  of  communion,  they  did  not  re- 
turn, without  having  established,  as  it  seemed,  a 
generally  cordial  relationship  with  the  English 
Beformers.     Purgatory,  episcopal  ordination,  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  were  the  comparatively 
unimportant  points  of  difference.     On  the  vital 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  the  Lutherans  were 
as  jealously  sensitive  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
English;  and  on  the  points  on  which  they  con- 
tinued  orthodox   the  Beformers,   German  and 
English,  united  in  a  bigotry  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Bome.     On  the  departure  of  the  theological 
The  Land-  embassy,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  took  the  oppor- 
hJ^°'     tunity  of  addressing  a  letter  of  warning  to  Henry 
Smt  to    ^^  *^®  progress  of  heresy  in  England,  and  ex- 
r^apeaatho  pressing  his  auxiety  that  the  king  should  not 
baptists,     forget  his  duty  in  repressing  and  extirpating  so 
dangerous  a  disorder.^ 


*  Gibbon  professes  himself 
especially  scandalized  at  the  per- 
secution of  Servetos  by  men  who 
themselves  had  stood  in  so  deep 


need  of  toleration.  The  scandal 
is  scarcely  reasonable,  for  neither 
Calvin  nor  any  other  Beformer 
of  the  sixteentii  century  desired 


I%e  Zantfyrave  of  Hesse. 
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His  advice  found  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  as  Ch.  15. 
anxious  as  himself.     The  •Catholics  at  home  and  T 

abroad  persisted  more  and  more  loudly  in  iden-  M*  n- 

. aocuiedof 

a  leaning 
come  into  their  hands.     All  men  towards 
punish  them  grievously.      We  here^. 
use  a  just  moderation,   which 
God  reqaireth  of  all  good  rulers. 
Whereas  any  of  the  sect  is  ap-  * 

prehended,  we  call  together  di- 
vers learned  men  and  good 
preachers,  and  command  them, 
the  errors  being  confuted  by  the 
Word  of  God,  to  teach  them 
rightlier,  to  heal  them  that  be 
sick,  to  deliver  them  that  were 
bound ;  and  by  this  way  many 
that  are  astray  are  come  home 
again.  These  are  not  punished 
with  any  corporal  pains,  but  are 
driven  openly  to  forsake  their 
errours.  If  any  do  stubbornly 
defend  the  ungodly  and  wicked 
errours  of  that  sect,  yielding  ao- 
thing  to  such  as  can  and  do 
teach  them  truly,  these  are  kept 
a  good  space  in  prison,  and  some- 
times sore  punished  there;  yet 
in  such  sort  are  they  handled, 
that  death  is  long  deferred  for 
hope  of  amendment;  and,  as 
long  as  any  hope  is,  favour  is 
shewed  to  life.  K  there  be  no 
hope  left,  then  the  obstinate  are 
put  to  death.'  Warning  Henry 
of  the  snares  of  the  devil,  who 
labours  continually  to  discredit 
the  truth  by  grafting  upon  it 
heresy,  he  concludes : — 

'Wherefore,  if  that  sect  hath 
done  any  hurt  there  in  your 
Grace's  realm,  we  doubt  not  but 
your  princely  wisdom  will  so 
temper  the  matter,  that  both 
dangers  be  avoided,  errours  be 
kept  down,  and  yet  a  differenoe 


a  'liberty  of  conscience'  in  its 
modem  sense.  The  Council  of 
Geneva,  the  General  Assembly 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Smalcaldic 
League,  the  English  Parliament, 
and  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
held  the  same  opinions  on  the 
wickedness  of  heresy ;  they  dif- 
fered only  in  the  definition  of 
the  crime.  The  English  and 
Scotch  Protestants  have  been 
taunted  with  persecution.  When 
nations  can  grow  to  maturity  in 
a  single  generation,  when  the 
child  can  rise  from  his  first 
grammar  lesson  a  matured  phi- 
loBopher,  individual  men  may 
clear  themselves  by  a  single 
effort  from  mistakes  which  are 
embedded  in  the  heart  of  their 
age.  Let  us  listen  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  He  will  teach 
us  that  Heniy  YIII.  was  no  ex- 
ceptional persecutor. 

The  Landgrave  has  heard  that 
the  errors  of  the  Anabaptists  are 
increasing  in  England.  He  de- 
picts in  warning  colours  the 
insurrection  at  Miinster :  '  K 
they  grow  to  any  multitude,'  he 
says, '  their  acts  will  surely  de- 
clare their  seditious  minds  and 
opinions.  Surely  this  is  true, 
the  devil,  which  is  an  homicide, 
carrieth  men  that  are  entangled 
in  false  opinions  to  unlawful 
slaughters  and  the  breach  of  so- 
ciety  There  are  no  rulers 

in  Germany,'  he  continues, '  whe- 
ther they  be  Popish  or  professors 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
that  do  suffer  these  men,  if  they 
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tifying  a  separation  from  Borne  with  heresy. 
The  presence  of  these  ^ery  Germans  had  given 
opportunity,  however  absurdly,  for  scandal;  and, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
shrines,  was  made  a  pretext  for  charging  the  king 
with  a  leaning  towards  doctrines  with  which  he 
was  most  anxious  to  disavow  a  connexion.*  The 
political  clouds  which  were  gathering  abroad, 
added  equally  to  the  anxiety,  both  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  to  stand  clear  in  this  matter ; 
and  as  Cromwell  had  recommended,  after  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  that  the  Articles  of  Unity 
should  be  enforced  against  some  offender  or 
offenders  in  a  signal  manner — ^so,  to  give  force  to 
his  principles,  which  had  been  faintly  acted  upon, 
either  he,  or  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  now 
chose  out  for  prosecution  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  John  Lambert,  who 
was  marked  with  the  dreadful  reputation  of  a 
sacramentary.      Dr.  Barnes  volunteered  as  the 


had  between  those  that  are  good 
men,  and  mislike  the  aboaea  of 
the  Biahop  of  Rome's  baggages, 
and  those  that  be  Anabaptists. 
In  many  parts  of  (Germany 
where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached, 
cruelty  is  exercised  npon  both 
sorts  without  discretion.  The 
magistrates  which  obey  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  (whereas  se- 
verity is  to  be  used  against  the 
Anabaptists)  slay  good  men  ut- 
terly alien  from  their  opinions. 
But  your  Majesty  will  put  a  dif- 
ference great  enough  between 
these  two  sorts,  and  serve 
Christ's  glory  on  the  one  side, 


and  save  the  innocent  blood  on 
the  other.' — ^Landgrave  of  Hesse 
to  Henry  VIII.  September  25, 
1538 :  SUUe  Papert,  voL  viiL 
*  'They  have  made  a  wcm* 
drouB  matter  and  report  here  of 
the  shrines  and  of  burning  of 
the  idol  at  Canterbury ;  and,  be- 
sides that,  the  King's  Highness 
and  council  be  become  sacramen- 
tarians  by  reason  of  this  em- 
bassy which  the  King  of  Saxony 
sent  late  into  England.' — ^Theo- 
bald to  Cromwell,  from  Padaa, 
October  22,  i  J38 :  Sllib,  third 
aeries,  voL  iiL 
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accnser.    Barnes,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  Ch.  15. 
himself  imprisoned  for  heresy,   and  had  done^^      g 
penance  in  St.  Paulas.     He  was  a  noisy,  vain  NoTwnber. 
man,  Lutheran  in  his  views,  and  notorious  for  his 
hatred  of  more  advanced  Protestants.     Tyndal 
had  warned  the  brethren  against  him  several 
years  previously ;  but  his  German  sympathies  had 
recommended  him  to  the  vicegerent ;  he  had  been 
employed  on  foreign  missions,  and  was  for  the 
time  undergoing  the  temptation  of  a  brief  pros- 
perity.    Lambert,  the  intended  victim,  had  been  John  Lam- 
a  friend  at  Cambridge  of  Bilney  the  martyr;  aacciuedof 
companion  at  Antwerp  of  Tyndal  and  Frith ;  and  ^i^4-*^* 
had  perhaps  taken  a  share  in  the  translation  of  ^^^' 
the  Bible.    Subsequently,  he  had  been  in  trouble 
for  suspicion  of  heresy;  he  had  been  under  ex- 
amination before  Warham,  and  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  and  having  been  left  in  prison  by 
the  latter,  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  Cranmer. 
He  was  now  arrested  on  the  charge  preferred  by 
Dr.  Barnes,  of  having  denied  the  real  presence, 
contrary'to  the  Articles  of  Taith.     He  was  tried  He  is  con- 
in  the  archbishop's  court ;  and,  being  condemned,  by  the 
he  appealed  to  the  king.  a^a^k 

Henry  decided  that  he  would  hear  the  cause  *o*^«^^8- 
in  person.  A  few  years  before,  a  sacramentary 
was  despatched  with  the  same  swift  indifference 
as  an  ordinary  felon :  a  few  years  later,  a  sacra- 
mentary had  ceased  to  be  a  criminal.  Li  the  in- 
terval, the  proportions  of  the  crime  had  so  dilated 
in  apparent  magnitude,  that  a  trial  for  it  was  a 
national  event — ^an  affair  of  vast  public  moment. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  while  London  was 

z2 
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Ch.  15.  ringing  with  the  arrest  of  the  Maxqnis  of  Exeter, 
"  the  court  was  opened  in  Westminster  Hall.     In 

A.D.  1538.  *^ 

Nov.  16.   the  grey  twilight  of  the  late  dawn,  the  whole 

peerage  of  England,  lay  and  spiritual,  took  their 

seats,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne.     The 

twelve  judges  placed  themselves  on  raised  benches 

at  the  back.     The  prisoner  was  brought  in;  ajid 

soon  after  the  king  entered, '  clothed  all  in  white,' 

with  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

The  appeal       The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  rose  first  to  open  the 

Henry  in  ^  casc.  The  king,  he  said,  had  put  down  the  usurpa- 

^Mter     tions  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  but  it  was  not  to 

^^        be  thought,  therefore,  that  he  intended  to  give 

license  to  heresy.    They  were  not  met,  at  present, 

to  discuss  doctrines,  but  to  try  a  person  accused 

of  a  crime,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the 

country. 

Lambert  was  then  ordered  to  stand  forward. 

*  "What  is  your  name?'  the  king  asked.  *  My 
name  is  Nicholson,'  he  said,  ^  though  I  be  called 
Lambert.'  *What!'  the  king  said,  *have  yoa. 
two  names?  I  would  not  trust  you,  having  two 
names,  though  you  were  my  brother.' 

The  persecutions  of  the  bishops,  Lambert 
answered,  had  obliged  him  to  disguise  himself; 
but  now  God  had  inspired  the  king's  mind, 
enduing  him  with  wisdom  and  understanding  to 
stay  their  cruelty. 

*  I  come  not  here,'  said  Henry,  *  to  hear  mine 
own  praises  painted  out  in  my  presence.  Go  to 
the  matter  without  more  circumstance.  Answer 
as  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  is  it  the 
body  of  Christ  or  no?' 
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*  I  answer  with  St.  Augustine/  the  prisoner  Ch.  15. 
said;  *  it  is  the  body  of  Christ  after  a  certain  ^^^  g 
manner/  Not.  16, 

'  Answer  me  not  out  of  St.  Augustine/  said 
the  king;  *  tell  me  plainly  whether  it  be  He.* 

*  Then  I  say  it  is  not/  was  the  answer. 

'  Mark  well,*  the  king  replied,  *  you  are  con- 
demned by  Christ's  own  words — '  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum.^ '  He  turned  to  Cranmer,  and  told  him  to 
convince  the  prisoner  of  his  error. 

The  argument  began  in  the  morning.  First  "^^ 
Cranmer,  and  after  him  nine  other  bishops  ugnments 
laboured  out  their  learned  reasons  —  reasons 
which,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  had  satisfied 
the  whole  Christian  world,  yet  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  of  cogency.  The  torches  were 
lighted  before  the  last  prelate  had  ceased  to 
speak.  Then  once  more  the  king  asked  Lambert 
for  his  opinion.  ^  After  all  these  labours  taken 
with  you,  are  you  yet  satisfied?'  he  said.  *  Choose, 
wiU  you  live  or  wiU  you  die  I' 

'  I  submit  myself  to  the  wiU  of  your  Majesty,' 
Lambert  said. 

^  Commit  your  soul  to  God/  replied  Henry, 
*  not  to  me.' 

*  I  commit  my  soul  to  God,'  he  said,  *  and  my 
body  to  your  clemency.' 

'  Then  you  must  die/  the  king  said.     *  I  wiU  th©  »pp«^ 

•'  ,  ifl  rejected, 

be  no  patron  of  heretics.' 

It  was  over.  The  appeal  was  rejected.  Crom- 
well read  the  sentence.  Four  days'  interval  was 
allowed  before  the  execution.  In  a  country  which 
was  governed  by  law,  not  by  the  special  will  of 
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Ch.  15.  a  despot,  the  supreme  magistrate  was  neither 

g  able,  nor  desired,  so  long  as  a  law  remained  un- 

NoTember.  repealed  by  parliament,  to  suspend  the  action 

of  it. 
tot  ^at  ^®  morning  on  which  Lambert  suffered  he 
the  stake,  ^as  taken  to  Cromwell's  house,  where  he  break- 
fasted simply  in  the  hall;  and  afterwards  he  died 
at  Smithfield,  crying  with  his  last  breath,  *  None 
but  Christ — ^none  but  Christ.'*  Foxe  relates,  as  a 
rumour,  that  Cromwell,  before  Lambert  suffered, 
begged  his  forgiveness.  A  more  accurate  ac- 
count of  Cromwell's  feelings  is  famished  by  him- 
self in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt : — 
Nov.  28.  *  The  sixteenth  of  this  present  month,  the 
o^oTof"  King's  Majesty,  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy 
tenceT  sacrament  of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall, 
and  there  presided  at  the  disputation,  process,  and 
judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary, 
who  was  burnt  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  see  how  princely,  with  how 
excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable  majesty,  his 
Majesty  exercised  the  very  office  of  a  superior 
head  of  his  Church  of  England;  how  benignly 
his  Grace  essayed  to  convert  the  miserable  man; 
how  strong  and  manifest  reason  his  Highness 
alleged  against  him.  I  wished  the  princes  of 
Christendom  to  have  seen  it ;  undoubtedly  they 
should  have  much  marvelled  at  his  Majesty's 
most  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  reputed 
him  none    otherwise  after    the   same    than  in 

*  The  history  of  Lambert's  trial  is  taken  from  FozB,  yoL  v. 
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manner  the  mirrour  and  light  of  all  other  kings  Ch.  15. 
and  princes  in  Christendom.  The  same  was  done 

•^  A.D.   1539. 

openly,  with  great  solemnity.'* 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  Pole's 
mission  into  Spain,  and  those  which  occasioned 
the  catastrophe  of  the  marriage  treaties,  can  now 
be  understood.     The  whole  secret  of  the  Em-i;*f*ionB 

.     .  of  the 

peror's  intentions  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  Emperor 
necessary,  to  comprehend ;  but,  as  it  was  not  till  England. 
late  in  the  spring  that  the  threatening  symptoms 
finally  cleared,  so  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
an  enterprise  against  England  was  seriously  me- 
ditated, and  was  relinquished  only  when  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  domestic  factions  who  were  to  have 
risen  in  its  support  could  no  longer  be  mistaken. 
The  official  language  of  the  Spanish  court 
through  the  winter  *  had  waxed  from  colder  to 
coldest.'!     On  Pole's  arrival  in  the  Peninsula, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  by  the  king's  instructions,  s^"  Thomas 
protested  against  his  reception.     The  Emperor,  protests 
who  in  1537  had  forbidden  his  entrance  into  his  JS^uonof 
doininions  when  on  a  similar  errand,  replied  now  ^^^^^ 
that,  *  if  he  was  his  own  traitor,  he  could  not  ^^J^J^.^^* 
refuse  him  audience,  coining  as  a  legate  from  the  peror  wm 

_____   ^  _        ,      rm  if  11  J      p  '>®*  refuse 

Holy  Father.  The  next  step  was  the  arrest  01  to  Bee  him. 
the  English  ships  in  Flanders,  and  the  recall  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador;  and  meanwhile  a  mys- 
terious fleet  was  collected  at  Antwerp  and  in 
other  ports,  every  one  asking  with  what  object, 
and  no  one  being  able  to  answer,  unless  it  were 


•  Cromwell  to  Wyatt:  Nott's  WyaU,  p.  ^%6. 
t  Cromwell  to  Wriothesley:  State  Papert,  yoL  viii.  p.  155. 
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Ch.  i^.  for  a  descent  on  Treland  or  England.*     Men- 
doza's  departure  from  London  was  followed  im* 

A.D.   1539.  *■ 

The  French  mediately  after  by  the  withdrawal  of  M.  de  Cha- 

ndor  M     tillon,  the  ambassador  of  France.     ^  It  is  in  every 

S]^Jdi  *  man's  mouth/  reported  Wriothesley,  '  that  we 

Sng^d.    ®^^  have  war.     It  has  been  told  me  that  the 

commission  that  was  sent  hither  for  our  mattersf 

was  dispatched  only  to  keep  us  in  hopes,  and  to 

the  intent  that  we  might  be  taken  tardy  and 

without  provision.'} 

Wriothesley's  duty  required  him  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  arrests.     The  ministers  at  Brus- 
sels  affected  to  say  that  the  Emperor  required 
sailors  for  his  fleet,  and,  until  it  had  sailed  on 
its  mysterious  errand,  no  other  vessels  could  leave 
the  harbours.    The  ambassador  refused  to  accept  a 
reply  so  insolent  and  unsatisfactory;  he  insisted 
on  an   interview  with  the  regent  herself,  and 
pointing  to  the  clause  in  the  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Flanders  which  stipulated, 
on  behalf  of  the  ships  of  both  nations,  for  free 
WriothM-  egress  and  ingress,  he  required  an  explanation  of 
mLdtan  the  infringement.     ^  You  give  us  fair  words,'  he 
S^^*tlie  ^^^^  ^  ^^h  *  ^^t  your  deeds  being  contrary,  the 

airestof 


the  ships.  •  Christopher  Mount  writes : 
'This  day  (March  5)  the  Earl 
William  a  Furstenborg  was  at 
dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe, 
which  asked  of  him  what  news. 
He  answered  that  there  is  labour 
made  for  truce  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Turk.  Then 
said  the  duke,  to  what  purpose 
should  be  all  these  preparations 
the  Emperor  makethP  The 
earl  answered,  that  other  men 


should  care  for.  Then  said  the 
duke,  the  bruit  is  here — ^it  should 
be  against  the  King  of  England. 
Then  said  the  earl,  the  Eing  of 
England  shall  need  to  take  heed 
to  himself/ — 8t€UePaper9,voL  i. 
p.  606. 

t  The  negotiations  for  the 
marriages. 

X  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell: 
State  Papers,  vol.  riii.  p.  165. 
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King's  Majesty  my  master  shall  join  words  and  Ch.  15. 
deeds  together,  and  see  that  all  is  but  finesse.     If 
you  had  declared  open  war,  by  the  law  of  nations  February. 
merchant  ships  should  have  six  weeks  allowed 
them  to  depart;'    while   peace  remained,  they 
might  not  be  detained  a  day.     The  queen  regent, 
like  her  council,  gave  an  evasive  answer.     The 
Emperor  must  be  served,  she  said ;  the  fleet  would 
soon  sail,  and  the  ships  would  be  free.     She  tried 
to  leave  him ;  his  anxiety  got  the  better  of  his 
courtesy;  he  placed  himself  between  her  and  the 
door,   and  entreated    some  better   explanation* 
But  he  could  obtain  nothing.     She  insisted  on  He  can 
passing,  and  he  found  himself  referred  back  to  ^renMnd 
the  council.      Here  he  was  informed  that  she^|^"g" 
could  not  act  otherwise ;  she  was  obeying  abso- 
lute orders  from   the  Emperor.      Wriothesley 
warned  them  that  the  king  would  not  bear  it, 
that  he  would  make  reprisals,  and  ^  then  should 
begin  a  broiling.'    It  was  no  matter ;  they  seemed 
indifferent. 

Prom  their  manner  Wriothesley  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  begin  a  war;  yet  he  could 
feel  no  security.     ^  I  have  heard,'  he  wrote  to 
CromweU,  *  that  the  French  king,  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  and  the  King  of  Scots  be  in  league  to  in-  Rumonrein 
vade  us  this  summer:  and  how  the  Emperor  will  ofthel" 
send  to  their  aid  certain  Spaniards  which  shall  J^f^o?" 
arrive  in  Scotland;  which  Spaniards  shall,  as  it^«^°^» 
were  in  fury,  upon  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  the 
ships  here  prepared,  enter  the  same,  half  against 
the  Emperor's  will,  with  the  oath  never  to  return 
till  they  shall  revenge  the  matter  of  the  dowager.' 
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Ch.  15.  'This/  he  added,  *  I  take  for  no  gospel,  howbeit 
our  master  is  daily  slandered   and   villanously 

▲.D.  1539.  •'  •' 

spoken  against.     It  is  possible  that  all  shall  be 
WMchmaj  well;  but  in  the  mean  season,  I  pray  to  God  to 
foanded,     put  in  the  King's  Majesty's  mind  rather  to  spend 
be  well  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  vain,  to  be  in  perfect 
^^^      readiness,  than  to  wish  it  had  so  been  done  if 
any  malicious  person  would  attempt  anything*. 
Weapons  biddeth  peace;   and  good  preparation 
maketh  men  to  look  or  they  leap.     The  Emperor 
hath  made  great  provision.     It  may  yet  be  that 
he  will  do  somewhat  against  the  Turks;  but  as 
many  think  nay,  as  otherwise.     But  he  maketh. 
not  his  preparation  in  vain.     Ehgland  is  made 
but  a  morsel  among  these  choppers.    They  would 
have  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  king;*  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  they  say,  will  visit  his  daughter  in  Scot- 
land.    It  is  not  unlike  that  somewhat  may  be  at- 
tempted; which,  nevertheless,  may  be  defeated. 
God  hath  taken  the  King's  Majesty  into  his  own 
tuition.'! 

Each  day  the  news  from  Flanders  became 

Large  fleet  more  alarming.     The  wharves  at  Antwerp  were 

Soa^2*"'  covered  with  ammunition   and  military  stores. 

Antwerp.   Contributions  had  been  levied  on  the  clergy,  who 

had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  money  was 

to  be  spent  in  the  Pope's  quarrel  against  the 

King  of  England.     On  the  :14th  of  March  two 

hundred  and  seventy  sail  were  reported  as  ready 

for  sea;  and  the  general  belief  was  that,  if  no 


*  I.e.,  he  was  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary, 
t  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell :  State  Papert,  toL  yuL  p.  167. 
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attack  were  ventured,  the  preparations  to  meet  Ch.  15. 
it,  which  Henry  was  known  to  have  made,  would        ~ 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  hesitation.*  Information 
of  a  precisely  similar  kind  was  furnished  from 
Spain.     The  agent  of  a  London  house  wrote  to 
his  master:  *  You  shall  understand  that,  four^T*^"« 

'  adnoes 

days  past,  we  had  news  how  the  Bishop  of  Bome  fromSpain. 
had  sent  a  post  to  the  Emperor,  which  came  in 
seven  days  from  Bome,  and  brought  letters  re- 
quiring and  desiring  his  Majesty,  jointly  with 
the  French  king  and  the  King  of  Scots,  to  give 
war  against  the  king  our  sovereign  lord;  and  all 
his  subjects  to  be  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
wherever  they  could  win  and  take  any  of  our 
nation  by  land  or  sea,  to  take  us  for  Jews  or  in- 
fidels, and  to  use  our  persons  as  slaves.  We  have 
hope  that  in  this  the  Emperor  will  not  grant  the 
request  of  his  Holiness,  being  so  much  against 
charity,  notwithstanding  that  divers  our  friends 
in  this  country  give  us  secret  monition  to  put 
good  order  for  the  safeguard  of  our  goods ;  and 
they  think,  verily,  the  Emperor  will  have  war 


*  '  Within  these  fourteen  days, 
it  shall  surely  break  ont  what 
they  do  purpose  to  do ;  as  of 
three  ways,  one — Goeldres,  Den- 
mark, or  England;  notwith- 
standing, as  I  think,  Bngland  is 
without  danger,  because  they 
know  well  that  the  King's 
Graoe  hath  prepared  to  receive 
them  if  they  come.  There  be  in 
Holland  270  good  ships  pre- 
pared; but  whither  they  shall  go 
no  man  can  telL  Preparations 
of  all  manner  of  artillery  doth 
daily  go  through  Antwerp. 


'All  the  spiritualty  here  be 
set  for  to  pay  an  innumerable 
sum  of  money.  Notwithstanding, 
they  will  be  very  well  content 
with  giving  the  aforesaid  money, 
if  all  things  may  be  so  brought  to 
pass  as  tiiey  hope  it  shall,  and 
as  it  is  promised  them — and  that 
is,  that  the  Pope's  quarrel  may 
be  avenged  upon  the  King's 
Qmoe  of  England.' — March  14, 

to  Cromwell:  MS.  State 

Paper  Office,  second  series,  voL 
xvi. 
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Ch.  15.  with  the  king  our  master  this  March  next,  and 
^"^~      that  the  army  of  men  and  ships  in  Manders  shall 

March,    go  agsinst  England.'* 

Dwigerof »       The  thing  to  be  feared,  if  there  was  cause  for 

fear,   was   a  sudden  treacherous  surprise.     The 

point  of  attack  would  probably  be  the  open  coast 

of  Kent.    An  army  would  be  landed  on  the  beach 

somewhere  between  Sandwich  and  Dover,  and 

would  march  on  London.     Leaving  Cromwell  to 

The  king    gee  to  the  defence  of  the  metropolis,  Henry  went 

to  the  coast  down  in  person  to  examine  his  new  fortresses, 

roirej  the  ^^^  to  spcak  a  fcw  words  of  encouragement  to 

fo^ficft.     ^^  garrisons.    The  merchant-ships  in  the  Thames 

were  taken  up  by  the  government  and  armed. 

Lord  Southampton  took  command  of  the  fleet  at 

Portsmouth;   Lord  Eussell  was  sent  into  the 

west;  Lord  Surrey  into  Norfolk.     The  beacons 

were  fresh  trimmed;   the  musters  through  the 

country  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.      Sir 

Balph  Sadler,  the  king's  private  secretary,  sent 

inrtrnc-     from  Dovcr  to  dcsirc  CromweU  to  lose  no  time 

OroJweU    ill  setting  London  in  order:  *  Use  your  diligence,* 

dtbeM  S*  ^®  wrote,  *  for  his  Grace  saith  that  diligence  passe 

i^ndon      sense;  willing  me  to  write  that  French  proverb 

unto  your  lordship,  the  rather  to  quicken  you  in 

that  behalf.    Surely  his  Majesty  mindeth  nothing 

more  than,  like  a  courageous  prince  of  valiant 

heart,  to  prepare  and  be  in  readiness,   in  all 

events,  to  encounter  the  malice  of  his  enemies; 

in  which  part,  no  doubt.  Almighty  Grod  will  be 


*  William   Ostrich  to  the  worshipful  Richard   Ehhes,   Mer- 
cliant  in  London :   MS.  State  Paper  Qjffiee,  first  series,  toL  iL 
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his  helper,  and   all    good   subjects  will  employ  Ch.  15. 
themselves  to  the  uttermost,  both  lives  and  goods,  ^^ 
to  serve  his  Highness  truly.  .  .  .  All  that  will  the    ^v^- 
contrary,  God  send  them  ill-hap  and  short  life/* 

The  inspection  proving  satisfactory,  Sir  Tho-SirThomw 
mas  Cheyne  was  left  at  Dover  Castle,  with  com-  oom^d' 
mand  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  **^°^®'- 
westward.     We  catch  sight  through  March  and 
April  of  soldiers  gathering  and  moving.     Look- 
out vessels  hung  about  the  Channel,  watching  the 
Flanders  ports.     One  morning  when  the  dark- 
ness lifted,  sixty  strange  sail  were  found  at  anchor 
in  the  Downs;!  and  swiftly  two  thousand  men 
were  in  arms  upon  the  sandflats  towards  Deal. 
Cheyne  never  took  off  his  clothes  for  a  fortnight. 
Strong  easterly  gales  were  blowing,  which  would 
bring  the   fleet  across  in  a  few  hours.      *  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Eye,'  in  a  boat  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, *  which  he  said  had  no  fellow  in  England,* 
beat  up  in  the  wind's  eye  to  Dover,  *  of  his  own 
mind,  to  serve  the  King's  Majesty.'      At  day- 
break he  would  be  off  Gravelines,  on  the  look-  Light  Bug- 
out;  at  noon  he  would  be  in  the  new  harbour,  watcrthe' 
with  reports  to  the  English  commander.     Day  J^^JJ, 
after  day  the  huge  armada  lay  motionless.     At 
length   sure  word  was  brought  that  an   order 
had  been    sent  out  for  every   captain,   horse- 
man, and  footman  to  be  on  board  on  the  last  of 
March.  {     In  a  few  days  the  truth,  whatever  it 


•  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  Crom- 
well, from  Dover,  March  16 : 
M8.  State  Paper  Office,  second 
serieH,  vol.  xxxvii. 

t  HolUnshed,  Stow. 


X  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cheyne  to  Cromwell,  March 
and  April,  1539:  MS,  State 
Paper  Office,  second  series. 
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Ch.  15.  was,  would  be  known.     The  easterly  winds  were 
^  j^  the  chief  cause   of  anxiety.      If  England  was 

April  7.    their  object,  they  would  come  so  quickly,  Cheyne 
said,  that  although  watch  was  kept  night  and 
day  all  along  the  coast,  yet,  *  if  evil  were,  the  best 
would  be  a  short  warning  for  any  number  of 
men  to  repulse  them  at  their  landing.'     How- 
ever, his  information  led  him  to  think  the  ven- 
ture would  not  be  made. 
The  Plan-         He  was  right.    A  few  days  later  the  look-out 
u  broken    boats  brought  the  welcome  news  that  the  fleet 
^^  had  broken  up.     Part  withdrew  to  the  ports  of 

Zealand,  where  the  stores  and  cannon  were  re- 
landed,  and  the  vessels  dismasted.  Part  were 
seen  bearing  down  Channel  before  the  wind^ 
bound  for  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean;  and 
Cromwell,  who  had  had  an  ague  fit  from  anxiety, 
informed  the  king  on  the  19th  of  April  that  he 
had  received  private  letters  from  Antwerp,  telling 
him  that  the  enterprise  had  been  relinquished  from 
the  uncertainty  which  appeared  of  success.* 
The  Em-  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  truth.     The  Emperor, 

S^!        longing,  and  yet  fearing  to  invade,  and  prepared 
the'ottter-  ^  Hiake  the  attempt  if  he  could  be  satisfied  of 
praefrom  a  promising  insurrection  in  his  support,  saw  in 
of  Henry's  the  swift  and  easy  extinction  of  the   Marquis 
of  Exeter's   conspiracy  an  evidence  of  Henry's 
strength  which  Pole's  eloquence  could  not  gain- 
say.    He  had  waited,   uncertain  perhaps,  till 
time  had  proved  the  consequences  of  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  country  was 

•  Cromwell  to  the  King:  MS,  Cotton.  Titus,  B  i,  271. 
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in  arms,  but  only  to  oppose  the  inyaders  whom  Ch.  15. 
the  EngUsh  legate  had  promised  it  would  wel-  ^^ 
come  as  deliverers,  he  was  too  wise  to  risk  an    -^p"^ 
overthrow  which  would  have  broken  his  power 
in  Germany,  and  ensured  the  enduring  enmity 
of  England.     The  time,  he  told  the  Pope,  did 
not  serve;  and  to  a  second  more  anxious  mes- 
sage he  replied  that  he  could  not  afford  to  quarrel 
with  Henry  till  Germany  was  in  better  order,  ^y  j^ 
The  King  of  France  might  act  as  he  pleased,  f"^^ 
He  would  not  interfere  with  him.     For  himself,  engi^  to 
when  the  German  difficulty  was  once  settled,  he  it  onoe 
would  then  take  up  arms  and  avenge  the  Pope's  ™°'*' 
injuries  and  his.  own.*     Once  more  Pole  had 
failed.     He  has  been  accused  of  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  but  the  foolish  expectations  of  his  admirers  in 
Europe  have  been  perhaps  mistaken  for  his  own.f 
His  worst  crime  was  his  vanity ;  his  worst  mis- 
fortune was  his  talent — ^a  talent  for  discovering 
specious  reasons  for  choosing  the  wrong  side. 
The  deUberate  frenzy  of  his  conduct  shows  the 
working  of  a  mind  not  wholly  master  of  itself; 
or,  if  we  leave  him  the  responsibility  of  his 


•  Philips's  L{pe  of  Pole, 
Four  letters  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese  to  Paul  III.: 
EpUt.  Beg,  Pol,  vol.  ii.  p.  281, 
Ac. 

t  One  of  these,  for  instance, 
writes  to  Mm : '  Vale  amplissime 
Pole  quern  si  in  meis  an^riis 
aliqaid  veri  est  adhno  Regem 
AngliflB  yidebimns.'  His  answer 
may  acquit  him  of  vulgar  sel- 
fishness :  *  I  know  not  where 
70U  found  your  ang^y.     K  yon 


can  divine  the  future,  divine  only 
what  I  am  to  suffer  for  my 
country,  or  for  the  Church  of 
God,  which  is  in  my  country. 

fTipi  frarpr^. 

For  me,  the  heavier  the  load  of 
my  affliction  for  God  and  the 
Church,  the  higher  do  I  mount 
upon  the  ladder  of  felicity.' — 
Epist,  Beg,  Pol,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
37-39- 
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Ch.  15.  crimes,  lie  may  be  allowed  the  imperfect  pity 
^jj  which  attaches  to  failure-      The  results  of  his 

April-  labours  to  destroy  the  Beformatioii  had,  so  far, 
been  to  bring  his  best  friends  and  Lord  Mon- 
tague to  the  scaffold.  His  mother,  entangled  in 
his  guilt,  lay  open  to  the  same  fate.  His 
younger  brother  was  a  perjured  traitor  and  a 
Degpoa-  fratricide.  In  bitter  misery  he  now  shrank  into 
Bc^inaid  the  monastery  of  Carpentras,  where,  if  he  might 
be  allowed,  he  wrote  to  Contarini,  that  he  would 
hide  his  face  for  ever  in  mourning  and  prayer. 
Often,  he  said,  he  had  heard  the  King  of  Eng- 
land speak  of  his  mother  as  the  most  saintly 
woman  in  Christendom.  First  priests,  then 
nobles,  and  now,  as  it  seemed,  women  were  to 
follow.  Had  the  faith  of  Christ,  from  the  begin- 
ning, ever  known  so  deadly  an  enemy? 

He  went  on  to  bewail  the  irresolution  of 
Charles : — 

*  Surely,'  he  exclaimed,  *  if  the  Emperor  had 
pronounced  against  the  tyrant,  this  worse  anta- 
gonist of  God  than  the  Turk,  he  would  have 
found  God  more  favourable  to  him  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  own   empire.      I  the  more   dread 
some  judgment  upon  Csesar,  for  that  I  thought 
He  had      him  choscu  as  a  special  instrument  to  do  Gt)d's 
the  Em-     work  in  this  matter.      God,  as  we  see  in  the 
ha^'^teen  Scripturcs,    was    wont  to    stir    up    adversaries 
the  choeen  against  thosc  whom  he  desired  to  punish ;  and 

instrument     °  r  ' 

to  punish  when  I  saw  that  enemy  of  all  good  in  his  decline 
into  impiety  commencing  with  an  attack  on 
Caesar's  honour  and  Caesar's  family,  what  could  I 
think  but  that,  as  Caesar's  piety  was  known  to  all 
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men,  so  God  was  in  this  manner  influencing  him  Ch.  i$. 
to  avenge  the  Church's  wrongs  with  his  own? 

°  °        ,  A.P.  1539. 

Now  we  must  fear  for  Csesar  himself.     Other     May. 

princes  are  ready  in  God's  cause.     He  in  whom 

all  our  hopes  were  centered  is  not  ready.     I  He  k  now 

hare  no  consolation,  save  it  be  my  faith  in  God  the  Em-  **' 

and  in  Providence.    To  Him  who  alone  can  save  J^'  ^*^' 

let  us  offer  our  prayers,  and  await  his  will  in 

patience.'* 

A  gleam  of  pageantry  shoots  suddenly  across 


•  EpiH,  Beg,  Pol,  voL  ii. 
p.  191,  Ac.  The  disappointment 
of  the  Roman  eodesiastics  led 
them  80  far  as  to  anticipate  a 
complete  apostacy  on  the  part 
of  Charles.  The  fears  of  Car- 
dinal Contarini  make  the  hopes 
BO  often  expressed  by  Henry 
appear  less  unreasonable,  that 
Charles  might  eventually  imi- 
tate the  English  example.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  1539,  Conta- 
rini writes  to  Pole : — 

'  De  rebus  Germanise  audio 
quod  molestissime  tnli,  indictum 
videlicet  esse  oonventum  Ko- 
rimburgensem  ad  Eal.  Octobris 
pro  rebus  EoclesisB  componendis, 
ubi  sunt  conventuri  oratores 
Csesaris  et  Begis  Christianis- 
simi ;  sex  autem  pro  parte  Lu- 
theranorum  et  totidem  pro  par- 
tibus  Catholioorum,  de  rebus 
Fidei  disputaturi;  et  hoc  fieri 
ex  decreto  superiorum  mensium 
Conventfbs  Francford;  in  quo 
nulla  mentio  fit,  nee  de  Ponti- 
fioe,  nee  de  aliquo  qui  pro  sede 
ApostoUdk  interveniret.  Yides 
credo  quo  ista  tendunt.  Utinam 
ego  decipiar;  sed  hoc  prorsus 
judioo;  etsi  prsesentibus  omni- 

VOL.  III. 


bus  conatibus  regis  Angli» 
maxime  sit  obstandum,  tamen 
non  hunc  esse  qui  maxime  sedi 
ApostolicsB  possit  nooere;  ego 
ilium  timeo  quem  Cato  ille  in 
Republic^  Boman&  maxime  ti- 
mebat,  qui  sobrius  aocedit  ad 
illam  evertendam;  vel  potius 
illos  timeo  (neo  enim  unus  est 
hoc  tempore)  et  nisi  istis  pri- 
vatis  oonventibus  cito  obviam 
eatur,  ut  non  brevi  m%jor  scis* 
sura  in  ecclesift  cum  migori  de* 
trimento  autoritatis  sedis  Apos- 
tolic® oriatur,  quam  multis 
ssBculis  fuerit  visa,  non  possum 
non  maxime  timere.  Scripsit 
ad  me  his  de  rebus  primus  nun* 
cius  ex  Hispani& ;  et  postea  cer- 
tiora  de  iisdem  ex  Reverendis- 
simo  et  lUustrissimo  Famesio 
cum  hue  transiret  cognovi  cui 
sententiam  meam  de  toto  peri- 
cnlo  exposuL  Ego  oerte  talem 
nunc  video  Ecclesis  statum,  ut 
si  unquam  dixi  ull4  in  caus& 
cum  Isaift,  mitte  me,  nunc  po- 
tius si  rogarer  dicerem  cum 
Mose,  Dominus  mitte  quem  mis- 
sums  es.* — Epist,  Beg,  Pol, 
voL  ii.  p.  I  j8. 

A  A 
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Ch.  15.  the  sky.     Pole  delighted  to  picture  his  conntiy- 
TZl^.  men  to  himself  cowering  in  terror  before  a  crud 
neLondon  ^T^^*?  mouming  their  mined  faith  and  murdered 
timm  buids  nobility.     The  impression  was  known  to  have 
the  king.    Contributed  so  largely  to  the  hopes  of  the  Ca- 
tholics abroad,  that  the  opportmiify  was  taken  to 
display  publicly  the  real  disposition  of  the  nation. 
All  England  had  been  under  arms  in  expectation 
of  invasion;    before  the  martial  humour  died 
away,  the  delight  of  the  English  in  splendid 
shows  was  indulged  with  a  military  spectacle. 
On  the  8th  of  May  a  review  was  held  of  the 
musters  of  the  city  of  London. 

*The  King's  Grace/  says  a  contemporary 
record,  ^  who  never  ceased  to  take  pains  for  the 
advancement  of  the  commonwealth,  was  informed 
by  his  trusty  friends  how  that  the  cankered  and 
venomous  serpent  Paul,  Bishop  of  Bome,  and 
the  archtraitor  Beginald  Pole,  had  moved  and 
stirred  the  potentates  of  Christendom  to  invade 
the  realm  of  England  with  mortal  v^ar,  and 
extermine  and  destroy  the  whole  nation  with  fire 
and  sword.' 

The  king,  therefore,  in  his  own  person^  *  had 
taken  painful  and  laborious  journeys  towards  the 
sea  coast,'  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  his  enemies ; 
he  had  fortified  all  the  coasts  both  of  England  and 
Wales ;  he  had  *  set  his  navy  in  readiness  at  Ports- 
mouth,' *in  all  things  furnished  for  the  wars.' 
The  people  had  been  called  under  arms,  and  the 
^  harness  viewed,'  in  all  counties  in  the  realm ;  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  instructed  by  the 
Lord  Thomas  Cromwell  that  the  King's  Majesty 
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^  of  Ids  most  gentle  nature'  would  take  the  pains  Ch.  15. 

to  see  *liis  loving  and  benevolent  subjects  muster 

in  order  before  his  Excellent  Highness.'  May  8. 

The  mayor  and  his  brethren  *  determined, 
after  long  consultation/  ^  that  no  alien,  though  he 
were  a  denizen,  should  muster,'  but  only  native- 
bom  English;  and  ^for  especial  considerations, 
they  thought  it  not  convenient'  that  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  should  be  absent  from  the  City  at  once. 
They  would  have  but  a  picked  number;  *  such  as 
were  able  persons,  and  had  white  harness  and 
white  coats,  bows,  arrows,  bills,  or  poleaxes,  and 
none  other  except  such  as  bare  morris  pikes  or 
handguns;'  the  whole  to  be  ^  in  white  hosen  and 
cleanly  shod.' 

*  And  when  it  was  known,'  says  the  record, 

*  that  the  king  himself  would  see  the  muster,  to 
see  how  gladly  every  man  prepared  him,  what 
desire  every  man  had  to  do  his  prince  service,  it 
was  a  joyM  sight  to  behold  of  every  Englishman.' 

White  was  the  City  uniform.  The  lord  mayor 
and  the  aldermen  rode  in  white  armour,  with 
light  coats  of  black  velvet,  and  the  arms  of 
London  embroidered  on  them.  Massive  gojd 
chains  hung  on  their  breasts.  Their  caps  were 
of  velvet  with  plumes;  and  steel  battle-axes 
werfe  slung  at  their  side.  Every  alderman  was 
attended  by  a  body-guard,  in  white  silk,  with 
gilded  halberds.  The  richer  citizens  were  in 
white  silk  also,  ^  with  broaches  and  owches,'  and 

*  breastplates  studded  with  silver.'  The  remainder 
had  white  coats  of  cotton,  worked  into  a  uni- 
form, with  the  City  arms,  white  shoes,  and  long 
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Ch.  15.  woven,  closely-fitting  hose;  *  every  man  with  a 
^^  sword    and   dagger/  besides  his  special  arms* 

May  8.  The  whole  number  to  be  reviewed  were  fifteen 
thousand  men,  divided  into  battles  or  battalions 
of  five  thousand  each.  The  aldermen  were  at 
the  head  each  of  his  ward.  The  wards  were  in 
companies  of  archers,  pikemen,  musketeers,  and 
artillery.  A  preliminary  review  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  May.  The  next  momii^, 
before  six  o'clock, '  all  the  fields  firom  Whitechapel 
to  Mile-end,  firom  Bethnal-green  to  Badclifie  and 
Stepney,  were  covered  with  men  in  bright  har- 
ness, with  glistening  weapons.'  *  The  battle  of 
pikes,  when  they  stood  still,  seemed  a  great 
wood.' 

At  eight  o'clock  the  advance  began  to  move, 
each  division  being  attended  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  outriders,  to  keep  stragglers  into  line, 
rirst  came  thirteen  fieldpieces,  *  with  powder  and 
stones  in  carts,'  followed  by  the  banners  of  the 
City,  the  musketeers,  *  five  in  a  rank,  every  rank 
five  foot  firom  another,  and  every  shoulder  even 
with  his  fellows;'  and  next  them  the  archers,  five 
in  a  rank  also,  *  and  between  every  man  his  bow'a 
length.' 

After  the  archers  came  ^  the  pikemen,'  and 
then  *the  billmen;'  the  five  companies  with 
their  officers  on  horseback,  their  colours,  and 
their  separate  bands. 

The  other  divisions  were  preceded  by  an 
equal  number  of  cannon.  At  the  rear  of  the 
second,  the  banner  of  St.  George  was  carried,  and 
the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Behind  these, 
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^  at  a  convenient  distance,'  tte  sword-bearer  of  Ch.  15. 
London,  in  white  damask,  *  upon  a  goodly  horse,  ^  ^^ 
freshly  trapped,'  with  the  sword  of  the  City,  *  the   ^y  ^• 
scabbard  whereof  was  set  full  of  orient  pearl.' 
Here,  too,  came  the  splendid  cavalcade   of  Sir 
William  Foreman,  the  lord  mayor,  with  himself 
in  person — ^a  blaze  of  white  silk,  white  satin, 
gold,  crimson,  and  waving  plumes — ^the  choice 
company  of  the  City ;  the  retinue  being  composed, 
for  their  especial  worth  and  approved  valour, 
of  the  attorneys,  the  barristers,  their  clerks,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  of  law,  with  white  silk 
over  their  armour,  and  chains,  and  clasps. 

The  first  battalion  entered  the  City  at  Aldgate, 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  *  so  passed  through  the 
streets  in  good  order,  after  a  warlike  fashion,  till 
they  came  to  Westminster.'  Here,  in  front  of 
the  palace,  the  king  was  standing  on  a  platform, 
*with  the  nobility.'  As  the  troops  passed  by, 
they  fired  voUeys  of  musketry;  the  heavy  guns 
were  manoeuvred,  and  *  shot  ojff  very  terribly ;' 
*  and  so  all  three  battles,  in  the  order  afore  re- 
hearsed, one  after  another,  passed  through  the 
great  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  so  about 
the  park  at  St.  James's,  into  a  great  field  before 
the  same  place,  where  the  king,  standing  in  his 
gate-house  at  Westminster,  might  both  see  them 
that  came  forward  and  also  them  that  were  passed 
before.  Thence  from  St.  James's  fields  the  whole 
army  passed  through  Holbom,  and  so  into  Cheap, 
and  at  Leaden  Hall  severed  and  departed :  and 
the  last  alderman  came  into  Cheap  about  five  of 
the  clock ;  so  that  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
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Ch.  15.  forenoon  till  five  at  afternoon  this  muster  was 

May  8.  *  To  see  how  full  of  lords,  ladies,  and  gentle- 

men,' continues  the  authority,  *  the  windows  in 
every  street  were,  and  how  the  streets  of  the  City 
were  replenished  with  people,  many  men  would 
have  thought  that  they  that  had  mustered  had 
rather  been  strangers  than  citizens,  considering 
that  the  streets  everywhere  were  full  of  people ; 
which  was  to  strangers  a  great  marvel. 

*  Whatsoever  was  done,  and  whatsoever  pains 
was  taken,  aU  was  to  the  citizens  a  great  glad- 
ness ;  as  to  them  also  which  with  heart  and  mind 
would  serve  their  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  whose  High  Majesty,  with  his  noble 
infant  Prince  Edward,  they  daily  pray  unto  God 
Almighty  long  to  preserve  in  health,  honour,  and 
prosperiiy.'* 


*  Aooomit  of  the  Muster  of 
the  Citizens  of  London  in  the 
thirty-first  Tear  of  the  Beign  of 
King  Heniy  VIII.,  communi- 


cated (for  the^rciltfo20^),  from 
the  Records  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  bj  Thomas  Lott, 
Esq. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


THB      SIX      ARTICLES. 


THE  three  centuries  which  have  passed  over  Ch.  i6. 
the  worid  since  the  Eeformation  have  soothed  ^ 

A.P.  1539. 

the  theological  animosities  which  they  have  failed 
wholly  to  obliterate.  An  enlarged  experience  of 
one  another  has  taught  believers  of  all  sects  that 
their  differences  need  not  be  pressed  into  mortal 
hatred;  and  we  have  been  led  forward  uncon- 
sdonsly  into  a  recognition  of  a  broader  Christianity 
than  as  yet  we  are  able  to  profess,  in  the  respect- 
ful acknowledgment  of  excellence  wherever  excel- 
lence is  found.  Where  we  see  piety,  continence, 
courage,  self-forgetfulness,  there,  or  not  far  o£^ 
we  know  is  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty;  and,  as 
we  look  around  us  among  our  living  contempo- 
raries, or  look  back  with  open  eyes  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  we  see — ^we  dare  not  in  volun- 
tary blindness  say  that  we  do  not  see — ^that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  *  denominations,*  any  more  than 
he  is  a  respecter  of  persons.  His  highest  gift's 
are  shed  abroad  with  an  even  hand  among  the 
sects  of  Christendom,  and  petty  distinctions  of 
opinion  melt  away  and  become  invisible  in  the 
fulness  of  a  grander  truth. 
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Ch.  i6.        Thus,  even  among  the  straitest  sects  whose 
^^  theories  least  allow  room  for  latitude,  liberty  of 

conscience  has  found  recognition,  and  has  become 
the  law  of  modem  thought.  It  is  as  if  the 
ancient  Catholic  unity,  which  was  divided  in  the 
sixteenth  century  into  separate  streams  of  doc- 
trine, as  light  is  divided  by  the  prism,  was  again 
imperceptibly  returning;  as  if  the  coloured  rays 
were  once  more  blending  themselves  togcjther  in  a 
purer  and  more  rich  transparency. 

In  this  happy  change  of  disposition,  we 
have  a  diBSlculty  in  comprehending  the  inten- 
sity with  which  the  diflTerent  religious  parties  in 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  once  de- 
tested each  other.  The  fact  is  manifest ;  but  the 
understanding  revises  to  realize  its  causes.  We 
can  perceive,  indeed,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  fiery  antagonism  between  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers ;  but  the  animosities  between  Protestant 
and  Protestant,  the  feeling  which  led  Barnes  to 
prosecute  Lambert,  or  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
to  urge  Henry  VIII.  to  bum  the  Anabaptists,  is 
obscure  and  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  diBSlcult  it  may  be  to  imagine  the  nature  of 
such  a  feeling,  the  more  essential  is  it  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reality  of  its  existence;  and  a  conse- 
quent and  corollary  upon  it  of  no  small  impor- 
tance must  also  be  carefully  remembered,  that  in 
the  descending  scale  of  the  movement  no  sect  or 
party  recognised  any  shadow  of  division  among 
those  who  were  more  advanced  than  themselves. 
To  the  Romanist,  schism  and  heresy  were  an 
equal  crime.     All  who  had  separated  from  the 
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Papal  commanion  were  alike  outcasts,  cut  off  Ch.  i6. 
from  grace,  children  of  perdition.  The  Anglican  ^^^ 
could  extend  the  terms  of  salvation  only  to  those 
who  submitted  to  ordinances,  to  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  system  of  the  sacraments; 
the  Lutherans  anathematized  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence;  the  followers  of  Zuinglius 
and  Calvin,  judging  others  as  they  were  them- 
selves judged,  disclaimed  such  as  had  difficulties 
on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity;  the  Unitarians 
gave  the  same  measure  to  those  who  rejected  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture;  and  with  the  word  'he- 
retic '  went  along  the  full  passion  of  abhorrence 
which  had  descended  the  historical  stream  of 
Christianity  in  connexion  with  the  name. 

Desiring  the  reader,  then,  to  keep  these  points  state  of 
prominently  before  him,  Imust  now  describe  briefly  ^jtia  in 
the  position  of  the  religious  parties  in  England  at  ^"^^^^ 
the  existing  crisis. 

First,  there  was  the  party  of  insurrection, 
the  avowed  or  secret  Bomanists,  those  who  de-  Th« 

Romanists* 

nied  the  royal  supremacy,  who  regarded  the  Pope 
as  their  spiritual  sovereign,  and  retained  or  ab- 
jured their  allegiance  to  their  temporal  prince 
as  the  Pope  permitted  or  ordered.  These  were 
traitors  in  England,  the  hope  of  the  Catholic 
powers  abroad.  When  detected  and  obstinate  they 
were  liable  to  execution ;  but  they  were  cowed 
by  defeat  and  by  the  death  of  their  leaders,  and  for 
the  present  were  subsiding  towards  insignificance. 

Secondly,  there  were  the  Anglicans,  strictly  The  Angii- 
orthodox  in  the  speculative  system  of  the  faith,  ^ 
content  to  separate  from  Bome,  but  only  that 
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Ch.  i6.  they  might  bear  Italian  fruit  more  profusely 
^P  and  luxuriantly  when  rooted  in  their  own  soil. 

Of  these  the  avowed  leaders  were  the  majority  of 
the  bishops  and  the  peers  of  the  old  creation, 
agreeing  for  the  present  to  make  the  experiment 
of  independence,  but  with  a  secret  dislike  to 
change,  and  a  readiness,  should  occasion  require, 
to  return  to  the  central  communion.  Weak  in 
their  reasoning,  and  selfish  in  their  objects,  the 
Anglicans  were  of  importance  only  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  conservative  English  instinct,  which 
then  as  ever  preferred  the  authority  of  prece- 
dent to  any  other  guide,  and  defended  established 
opinions  and  established  institutions  because 
they  had  received  them  from  their  fathers,  and 
because  their  understandings  were  slow  in  enter- 
taining new  convictions, 
^jfj^  To  the  third  or  Lutheran  party,  belonged 

Cranmer,  Latimer,  Barnes,  Shaxton,  Crome,  Hil- 
sey,  Jerome,  Barlow,  all  the  government  Be- 
formers  of  position  and  authority,  adhering  to  the 
real  presence,  and,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  sacra- 
ments, but  melting  them  away  in  the  interpre- 
tation. The  true  creed  of  these  men  was  spiritual, 
not  mechanical.  They  abhorred  idolatry,  images, 
pilgrimages,  ceremonies,  with  a  Puritan  fervour. 
They  followed  Luther  in  the  belief  in  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  they  rejected  masses,  they  did 
not  receive  the  sacerdotal  system,  they  doubted 
purgatory,  they  desired  that  the  clergy  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  they  differed  from  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  single  but  vital  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.    This  party  after  a  few  years  ceased 
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to  exist,  developing  gradually  from  the  type  of  Ch.  i5. 
Wittenberg  to  that  of  Geneva.  ^^        ' 

Lastly,  and  still  confounded  in  a  common  ^^e  Pro- 
mass  of  abomination,  lay  Zuinglians,  Anabaptists,  proper. 
saeramentarians,  outcasts  disowned  and  cursed 
by  all  the  rest  as  a  stigma  and  reproach;  those 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  matter,  who  suppUed 
the  heat  which  had  melted  the  crust  of  habit,  and 
had  made  the  Beformation  possible. 

For  the  present  the  struggle  in  the  state  lay 
between  the  Anglicans  and  the  Lutherans — ^the 
ting  and  Cromwell  lying  again  between  them. 
Cromwell,  on  the  whole  orthodox  in  matters  of 
speculation,  cared,  nevertheless,  little  for  such 
matters;  his  true  creed  was  a  hatred  of  char- Theereedof 
latans,  and  of  the  system  which  nursed  and  gave 
them  power;  and  his  sympathy  was  gradually 
bursting  the  bounds  of  a  tradition  which  con-* 
tiQued  to  hamper  him.  The  king  was  constant 
to  his  place  of  mediator;  he  insisted  on  the  sa-  Theonedof 
craments,  yet  he  abhorred  the  magical  aspect  of  ^  ^^^' 
them.  He  differed  from  the  Anglican  in  his 
zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  in  his 
detestation  of  the  frauds,  impostures,  profligacies, 
idlenesses,  ignorances,  which  had  disgraced  equally 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  and  in  his  fixed 
English  resolution  never  more  to  tolerate  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  He  differed  from  the 
Lutherans,  and  thus  more  and  more  from  Crom- 
well, in  his  dislike  of  theoretic  novelties,  in 
an  inability  to  dear  himself  from  attachiog  a 
special  character  to  the  priesthood,  in  an  ad- 
herence  generally  to  the  historical  faith,  and  an 
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Oh.  i6.  anxiety  to  save  himself  and  the  country  from  the 
j^^  reproach  of  apostacy.     A  sharp  line  divided  the 

^h^  ^  Privy  Council.  Cranmer  headed  the  Reformers, 
Coundu  supported  by  the  late-created  peers,  Cromwell, 
Lord  Eussell,  and  for  a  time  Lord  Southampton 
and  the  lord  chancellor;  opposed  to  these  were 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Qurdiner,  Bonner  who  was  now  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester, 
and  Lincoln;  and  the  two  parties  regarded  each 
other  across  the  board  with  ever-deepening 
hatred,  with  eyes  watching  for  any  slip  which 
might  betray  their  antagonists  to  the  powers  of 
the  law,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  king's 
wiU  from  flying  into  open  opposition. 
The  oonfi-  In  the  country;  the  sympathy  of  the  middle 
the  middle  classcs  was,  for  the  most  part,  with  Henry  in  pre- 
2^^  ference  to  either  Cranmer  or  Gardiner,  Norfolk 
or  Cromwell.  Even  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
the  king  had  been  distinguished  from  his  advisers. 
A  general  approbation  of  the  revolt  from  a  foreign 
usurpation  led  the  body  of  the  nation  to  support 
him  cordially  against  the  Pope;  and  therefore,  as 
long  as  there  was  danger  from  Paul  or  Paul's 
friends,  in  England  or  out  of  it,  Cromwell  re- 
mained in  power  as  the  chief  instrument  by  which 
the  Papal  domination  had  been  overthrown.  But 
there  was  an  understanding  felt,  if  not  avowed, 
both  by  sovereign  and  subjects,  that  even  loyalty 
had  its  limits.  If  it  were  true — ^as  the  king  had 
ever  assured  them  that  it  was  not  true — ^that 
Cromwell  was  not  only  maintaining  English  in- 
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dependence  and  reforming  practical  abnses,  but  Ch.  i5, 
encouraging   the    dreaded  and  hated   'heresy/ 
then  indeed  their  duties  and  their  conduct  might 
assume  another  aspect. 

And  seeing  that  this  '  heresy/  that  faith  in 
God  and  the  Bible,  as  distinguished  from  faith  in 
Catholicism,  was  the  root  and  the  life  of  the 
whole  change,  that  the  political  and  practical 
revolution  was  but  an  alteration  of  season^  neces- 
sary for  the  nurture  of  the  divine  seed  which  an 
invisible  hand  had  sown — seeing  that  Cromwell  The  pro- 
himself  was  opening  his  eyes  to  know  this  im-  ^mweii 
portant  fact,  and  would  follow  fearlessly  wherever  Soniung. 
his  convictions  might  lead  him,  appearances  boded 
ill  for  the  terms  on  which  he  might  soon  be 
standing  with  the  king,  ill  for  the  *  unity  and 
concord'  which  the  king  imagined  to  be  possible. 

Twice  already  we  have  seen  Henry  pouring 
oil  over  the  water.  The  *  Articles  of  Religion' 
and  the  'Institution  of  a  Christian  Man'  had 
contained,  perhaps,  the  highest  wisdom  on  the 
debated  subjects  which  as  yet  admitted  of  being 
expressed  in  words.  But  they  had  fallen  power- 
less. The  decree  had  gone  out,  but  the  war  of 
words  had  not  ceased.  The  Gospel  had  brought 
with  it  its  old  credentials.  It  had  divided  nation  DiTiaion 
against  nation,  house  against  house,  child  against  to'sprw^. 
father.  It  had  brought,  *  not  peace,  but  a  swbrd :' 
the  event  long  ago  foretold  and  long  ago  ex- 
perienced. But  Henry  could  not  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  and  once  again  he  appealed  to 
his  subjects  in  language  of  pathetic  reproach. 
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Ch.  i6.         ^  The  Eong^s  Highness  to  all  and  singolar  his 
'[^     loving  subjects  sends  his  greeting.    His  Majesty, 
The  king    desinnfi^  nothings  more  than  to  plant  Christ  and 
actu       his   doctrine  in  all  his  people's    hearts,    hath 
uti^  '  thought  good  to  declare  how  much  he  is  offended 
trem^      with  all  them  that  wring  and  wrest  his  words, 
driving  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  fan- 
tasies, abuses,  and  naughty  opinions ;  not  regard- 
ing how  his  Highness,  as  a  judge  indifferent  be- 
tween two  parties,  whereof  the  one  is  too  rash 
and  the  other  too  dull,  laboureth  for  agreement. 
Deplores    Seeing  the  breach  of  small  matters  to  be  cause  of 
nb  which  great  dissension,  his  Highness  had  charged  his 
^^^  subjects  to  observe  such   ceremonies  and  rites 
as  have  been  heretofore  used  in  his  Church,  giv- 
ing therewith  commandment  to  the  bishops  and 
curates  to  instruct  the  people  what  ceremonies 
are,  what  good  they  do  when  not  misused,  what 
hurt  when  taken  to  be  of  more  efficacy  and 
strength  than  they  are.     His  Highness,  being 
careful  over  all  his  people,  is  as  loath  that  the 
dull  party  should  fancy  their  ceremonies  to  be 
the  chief  points  of  Christian  religion,  as  he  is 
miscontent  with  the  rash  party  which  hunt  down 
what  they  list  without  the  consent  of  his  Ghrace's 
authority.     His  Highness  wills  that  the  disobe- 
dience of  them  that  seek  their  lusts  and  liberties 
shallf  be  repressed,  and  they  to  bear  the  infirmity 
and  weakness  of  their  neighbours  until  such  time 
MdS?    ^  they,  enstrengthened,  may  be  able  to  go  in 
th^^d       ^^®  P*^  ^^*^  them,  able  to  draw  in  one  yoke : 
learn        for  St.  Paul  would  a  decent  order  in  the  Church; 
4>ne  7uke.   and,  bccause  God  is  a  God  of  peace  and  not  of 
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dissension,  it  were  meet  that  all  they  that  would  Ch.  i6. 
be  his  should  agree  on  all  points,  and  especially  ^  ^ 
in  matters  of  religion. 

*  God's  will,  love,  and  goodness  ought,  with  all  The  object 

01  Bftcni' 

reverence,  to  be  kept  in  memory;  and  therefore  ments and 
the  old  forefathers  thought  it  weU  done  that  cer-  ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
tain  occasions  might  be  devised  to  keep  them  in 
remembrance,  and  so  invented  signs  and  tokens 
which,  being  seen  of  the  eye,  might  put  the  heart 
in  mind  of  his  will  and  promises.  For,  as  the 
word  is  a  token  that  wameth  us  by  the  ear,  so 
the  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  ceremonies 
invented  by  men,  are  sensible  tokens  to  warn  us  Which  are 

,  ngiie  of 

by  the  eye  of  that  self-same  will  and  pleasure  holy 
that  the  word  doth;  and,  as  the  word  is  but  aninat^'  ^^ 
idle  voice  without  it  be  understood,  so  are  all  ce-  Sa^on; 
remonies  but  beggarly  things,  dumb  and  dead,  if 
the  meaning  of  them  be  not  known.     They  are 
but  means  and  paths  to  religion,  made  to  shew 
where  Christian  people  must  seek  their  comfort 
and  where  they  must  establish  their  belief^  and 
not  to  be  taken  as  savers  or- workers  of  any  part 
of  salvation.     But  his  Grace  seeth  priests  much  But  the 
readier  to  deal  holy  bread,  to  sprinkle  holy  water,  more  care- 
than  to  teach  the  people  what  dealing  or  sprink-  form  than 
ling  sheweth.     If  the  priests  would  exhort  their  ^^  "^'*"'- 
parishioners,  and  put  them  in  remembrance  of 
the  things  that  indeed  work  all  our  salvation, 
neither  the  ceremonies  shotdd  be  dumb  nor  the 
people  would  take  that  that  is  the  way  of  their 
journey,  to  be  the  end  of  their  journey.    Neither 
bread  nor  water  nor  any  indiflterent  thing  can  be 
holy,  but  it  be  because  it  bringeth  men  to  holy 
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Ch.  i6.  thoughts,  to  godly  contemplations,  and  telleth 
them  where  they  may  and  must  seek  holiness. 

A.D.  1539.  ^  ^  •^ 

Ceremonies  cannot  yet  be  put  down,  because  the 
people  are  evil  taught,  and  would  be  much  of- 
fended with  the  sudden  overthrow  of  them;  but, 
if  they  be  used,  their  meaning  and  signification 
not  declared,  they  are  nought  else  but  shadows 
without  a  body — shells  where  there  is  no  kernel 
— seals  of  decision  without  any  writing — ^wit- 
nesses without  any  covenant,  text,  or  promise. 
And  for  this  cause  the  King's  Highness  com- 
Genmonies  mauded  that  ceremonies  should  be  used,  and  used 
uMd  for  the  without  supcrstitiou ;   and  now,   of  late,   some 
b^aed    ^^®  blurted  in  the  people's  ears  that  their  cere- 
without     monies  be  come  home  again,  taking  them   as 
•tition.      things  in  ttiemselves  necessary — slandering  all 
such  as,  in  their  preaching,  have  reproved  the 
misuse  of  them. 

*  The  King's  Highness,  being  grounded  upon 
a  surer  foundation  than  to  waver  or  revoke  any 
his  former  injunctions,  might  worthily  punish 
such  wresters  of  his  words  and  changers  of  his 
will  and  pleasure;  but  for  as  much  as  his  Grace 
is  persuaded  that  clemency  often  times  worketh 
more  than  pain  can,  and  seeing  many  of  his 
loving  subjects  punished  since  his  last  proclama- 
tion, not  only  for  evil  opinions,  but  also  for 
words  spoken  of  long  time  past,  his  Grace,  ten- 
dering nothing  more  than  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  his  subjects,  doth  think  it  meet  rather  to 
heal  all  diseased,  fearful,  and  hollow  hearts,  than 
by  dread  and  fear  to  keep  them  still  faint  Mends 
-r-faint  to  God,  faint  to  the  truth,  faint  to  his 
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Highness.    And,  in  this  consideration,  his  High-  Ch.  i6. 
ness  granteth  a  general  pardon  and  discharge  to  ' 
all  and  singular  his  loving  subjects  for  all  and  For  au  past 
singular  causes,  matters,  suits,  preachings,  writ-  the  king 
ings,  and  other  things  by  them  or  any  of  them  ^^ 
done,  had,  made,  defended^  or  spoken,  touching  p*"^**- 
matters  of  Christian  religion,  whereby  they  might 
have  been  brought  in  danger  of  the  law  for 
suspicion  of  heresy.     And  his  Highness  trusteth 
that  this  his  gracious  pity  shall  more  effectually 
work  the  abolishing  of  detestable  heresies  and 
fond  opinions  than  shall  the  extreme  punishment 
of  the  law.     For,  where  fear  of  hurt  should  be  a 
cause  that  they  should  less  love  his  Highness  And  he 


than  their  duty  bound  them  to  do,  now  shall  this  S^m* 
be  an  occasion,  his  Grace  thinketh,  not  only  to  JSd^^e 
make  them  tender  his  Highness's  will  and  plea-  ^  ^^' 
sure,  but  also  to  cause  them,  of  honest  love,  quite 
to  cast  away  all  foolish,  fond,  evil,  and  condemned 
opinions,  and  joyfully  to  return  to  the  elect  num- 
ber of  Christ's  Church. 

^  All  that  is  past,  as  touching  this  matter,  his 
Highness  pardoneth  and  frankly  forgetteth  it 
wholly.  But,  as  his  Grace  desireth  the  confusion 
of  error,  this  way  so  failing  of  his  purpose  and 
expectation,  his  Highness  will  use,  albeit  much 
against  his  will,  another  way — that,  when  gen- 
tleness cannot  work,  then  to  provide  what  the 
laws  and  execution  of  them  can  do.'* 

What  persuasion  could  effect  this  address 
would  have  effected;   but  kindness  and  menace 

*  Bojal  Proclamation:  BolU Souse  JUS.  A  i,  lo. 
VOL.  III.  B  B 
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the  Bible. 
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Ch.  i6.  were  alike  unavailing.      A  seed  was  growing 
and  to  grow,  which  the    king  knew  not  of; 
and  it  was  to  grow,  as  it  were,  in  the  disgoise 
of  error,  with  that  abrupt  violence  whidli  so 
Thetnth  often,    aiuoug    human    beings,  makes  truth  a 
■tone  of     stone  of  stumbliug,  and  a  rock  of  offence*    The 
!Sda roi  young  wcrc  generally  on  one  side,  the  old  on 
of  offenoe.  ^^  other — ^an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature 
when  the  old  are  wron^  and  the  young  are  right.* 
inTenion   The  Icamed,   again,  were   on  the  wrong  side, 
natunJ      the  iguoraut  were  on  the  right — a  false  relation, 
^^^     also  fertile  in  evil.     Feasant  theologians  in  the 
public-houses   disputed  over  their   ale  on   the 
mysteries  of  justification,  and  from  words  passed 
Misnie  of   soou  to  blows.     The  Bibles,  which  lay  open  in 
every  parish  church,  became  the  text-books  of 
self-instructed  fanatics.     The  voluble  orator  of 
the  village  was  chosen  by  his  companions,  or,  by 
imagined  superior  intelligence,  appointed  him- 
self,  to  read  and  expound;  and,  ever  in  such 
cases,  the  most  forward  was  the  most  passicmate 
and  the  least  wise.     Often,  for  the  special  an- 
noyance of  old-fashioned  church-goers,  the  time 
of  divine  service  was  chosen  for  a  lecture;  and 
opinions  were  shouted  out  in  *  loud  high'voices,' 
which,  in  the  ears  of  half  the  congregation,  were 

*  In  '  Lusty  Javentus'  the  Devil  is  introdaced,  saying — 
'  Oh,  ohl  full  well  I  know  the  eause 
That  my  estiination  doth  thus  deoay : 
The  old  people  would  helieye  still  in  my  laws. 
But  the  younger  sort  lead  them  a  contrary  way. 
They  will  not  helieve,  they  plainly  say. 
In  old  traditions  made  hy  men ; 
But  they  will  live  as  the  Scripture  teacheih  them.' 

Hawkins's  Old  Playg,  voL  L  p.  15a. 
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damnable  Iierei^.*      The  king's  proclam^ions  Cs.  i<S. 
were  but  as  the  words  of  a  man  speaking  in  a  ^^^ 
tempest — blown  to  atoms  as  they  are  uttered. 
The  bishops  were  bearded  in  their  own  palaces  ^■'^  ^ 
with  insolent  defiance;  Protestant  mobs  would Ushopi. 
collect  to  overawe  them  on  their  tribunals  ;t  and 
Cromwell  was  constituted  a  referee,  to  whom 
yictims  of  episcopal  persecution  rarely  appealed 
without  finding  protection*!      Devout  commu* 


*  '  The  king  intended  hit 
hmng  snbjeots  to  nae  the  com- 
modity of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  humbly,  meqkly,  reye- 
raiitly,  and  obediently ;  and  not 
tiiat  any  of  them  dioold  read 
the  said  Bible  with  high  and 
kmd  Toioea  in  time  of  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  nuuHi,  and  other 
dirine  tenrioes  need  in  the 
Church ;  or  that  any  of  hit  lay 
■nbjects  should  take  upon  them 
any  common  disputation,  argu- 
ment, or  exposition  of  the  mys- 
teries therein  contained.' — Pro- 
clamation of  the  Use  of  the  Bible: 
BuBirsT's  OoUeetanea,  p.  138. 

In  a  speech  to  the  parliament 
H^nry  spoke  also  of  the  abuse 
of  the  Bible: '  I  am  very  sorry  to 
know  and  hear  how  unreve- 
tendly  that  most  precious  jewel, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed, 
rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled  in 
OTery  alehouse  and  tavern.  I 
am  even  as  much  sorry  that  the 
readers  of  the  same  follow  it  in 
doing  so  faintly  and  coldly.'-— 
Hall,  p.  866, 

t  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  informing 
him  that  he  had  preached  a  ser- 
mon upon  grace  and  freewill  in 
his  cathedral ; '  the  next  day,'  he 


said,  'one  Bobert  Watson  very  ar- 
rogantly and  in  great  tame  came 
to  my  lodgings  for  to  reaaon 
with  me  in  that  matter,  affirmr 
ing  himself  not  a  little  to  be 
offended  with  mine  assertkm  of 
free  will,  saying  he  would  set 
his  foot  by  mine,  affirming  to 
the  death  thai  there  was  no 
such  free  will  in  man.  Not- 
withstanding I  had  plainly  de- 
clared it  to  be  of  no  strength, 
but  only  when  holpen  by  the 
g^raoe  of  God ;  by  which  hia  vn- 
godly  enterprise,  perceived  and 
kno?m  of  many,  my  estimatioii 
and  credence  concerning  the  sin- 
cere preaching  of  the  truth  was 
like  to  decay.'  The  biabop 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  set 
Watson  a  day  to  answer  for 
'his  temerarious  opinions,'  ttad 
was  obliged  to  call  in  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  county  ma- 
gistrates to  enable  him  to  kold 
his  court,  'on  account  of  the 
great  number  which  then  as* 
sembled  as  Wataon'a  fiiutora.'— 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Crom* 
well:  M8.  State  Ptq^er  QffUe^ 
first  series,  vol.  x. 

X  For  instance,  in  Watsoa'a 
case  he  seems  to  have  rebuked 
the  bishop. — Ibid. 
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Ch»  i6.  nities  were  scandalized  by  priests  marrying  their 
concubines,  or  bringing  wives  whom  they  had 
Scandals     openly  chosen  to  their  parsonages.    The  celibacy 
by  the  mar-  of  the  clcrgy  was  generally  accepted  as  a  theory; 
^^^f    and,  though  indulgence  had   been  liberally  ex- 
tended to  human  weakness  and  frailiy,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  was  less  complacent  when 
secret  profligacy  stepped  forward  into  the  open 
day  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  authority.* 


*  Very  many  oomplaints  of 
parishionen  on  this  matter  re- 
main among  the  SUUe  Tcg^t. 
The  difficoltj  is  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  offenders  (if 
thej  may  be  called  such)  to  the 
body  of  the  spixitoalty.  The 
following  petition  to  Cromwell, 
as  coming  from  the  collective 
incumbents  of  a  diocese,  repre- 
sents most  curiously  the  perplex- 
ity of  the  clergy  in  the  interval 
between  the  alteration  of  the 
law  and  the  inhibition  of  their 
previous  indulgences.  The  date 
is  probably  1536.  The  petition 
was  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  ge- 
neral morality  of  the  religious 
orders: — 

'  May  it  please  your  master- 
ship, that  when  of  late  we,  your 
poor  orators  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Bangor,  were  visited 
by  the  king*s  visitors  and  yours, 
in  the  which  visitation  many 
of  us  (to  knowledge  the  truth 
to  your  mastership)  be  de- 
tected of  incontinency,  as  it  ap- 
peareth  by  the  visitors'  books, 
and  not  unworthy,  wherefore  we 
humbly  submit  ourselves  unto 
your  mastership's  mercy,  hear- 
tily desiring  of  you  remission,  or 
at  least  wise  of  merciful  punish- 


ment and  correction,  and  also  to 
invent  after  your  discreet  wis- 
dom some  lawful  and  godly  way 
for  us  your  aforesaid  orators. 
that  we  may  maintain  and  up- 
hold such  poor  hospitalities  aa 
we  have  done  hitherto,  most  by 
provision  of  such  women  as  we 
have  customably  kept  in  oar 
houses.  For  in  case  we  be  com- 
pelled to  put  away  such  women, 
according  to  the  injunctions 
lately  given  us  by  the  foresaid 
visitors,  then  shall  we  be  iain  to 
give  up  hospitality,  to  the  utter 
undoing  of  such  servants  and 
families  as  we  daily  keep,  and 
to  the  great  loss  and  hanns  of 
the  king's  sulgects,  the  poor 
people  which  were  by  us  re- 
Ueved  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
powers,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be 
driven  to  seek  our  living  at  ale- 
houses and  taverns,  for  mansions 
upon  the  benefices  and  vicarages 
we  have  none.  And  as  for  gen- 
tlemen and  substantial  honest 
men,  for  fear  of  inconvenience, 
knowing  our  frailty  and  accus- 
tomed liberty,  they  will  in  no  wise 
board  us  in  their  houses.' — ^Peti- 
tion of  theClergy  of  Bangor  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Cromwell : 
M8.  State  Paper  Office,  second 
series,  voL  xxxvi. 
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The  mysteries  of  the  faith  were  insulted  in  Ch.  i6. 
the   celebration  of  the  divine  service.     At  one 

<A^-l>*    1539. 

place,  when  the  priest  lifted  np  the  host,  a  mem-  Onti»«eflin 
l)er  of  the  congregation,  *  a  lawyer'  and  a  gentle-  during  the 
man,  lifted  np  a  little  dog  in  derision.     Another,  of  4« 
who  desired  that  the  laity  should  be  allowed' 
commimion  in  both  kinds,  taunted  the  minister 
with  having  drunk  all  the  wine,  and  with  having 
blessed  the  people  with  an  empty  chalice.     The 
intensity  of  the  indignation   which  these  and 
similar  outrages  created  in  the  body  of  the  nation, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  scene  which  took  place  s«eiie  at 

•  an  ezeca- 

when  an  audacious  offender  was  seized  by  thetionat 
law,  and  suffered  at  Ipswich.  When  the  fire  was  ^^ 
lighted,  a  commissary  touched  the  victim  with 
his  wand,  and  urged  him  to  recant.  The  man 
spat  at  him  for  an  answer,  and  the  commissary 
exclaimed  that  forty  days*  indulgence  would  be 
granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  every  one 
who  would  cast  a  stick  into  the  pile.  *Then 
Baron  Curzon,  Sir  John  Audeley,  with  many 
others  of  estimation,  being  there  present,  did  rise 
from  their  seats,  and  with  their  swords  cut  down 
boughs  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  so  did 
all  the  multitude  of  the  people.'*  It  seems  most 
certain  that  the  country  only  refrained  from 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  from 
trying  the  question  with  the  Protestants,  as  Aske 
and  Lord  Darcy  desired,  by  open  battle,  from  a 
confidence  that  the  government  would  do  their 
duties,  that  in  some  way  the  law  would  interfere, 


*  This  story  rests  on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. — FozB, 
▼oL  ▼.  p.  2^1,  &c» 
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Cn.  1 6.  and  these  excesses  would  be  put  down  with  a  high 
rrm  hand. 

A.D.    1539* 

April.  The  meeting  of  parliament  could  be  delayed 

tion  fertile  no  louger ;  and  it  must  be  a  parliament  composed 
^ihi.  of  other  members  than  those  who  had  sate  so 
"****'  long  and  so  effectively.*  Two  years  before  it  had 
been  demanded  by  the  northern  counties.  The 
promise  had  been  given,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
fresh  election  had  been  formed  so  generally,  that 
the  country  had  widely  prepared  for  it.  The 
counties  and  towns  had  been  privately  canvassed; 
the  intended  representation  had  been  arranged. 
Hie  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  country  gentlemen  to  make  their  weight 
appreciated,  was  nowhere  felt  more  keenly  than 
in  the  court. 
Thegenena  Letters  survive  throwing  curious  light  on  the 
history  of  this  election.  We  see  the  Cromwell  fiw* 
tion  straining  their  own  and  the  crown's  influence 
as  far  as  it  would  bear  to  secure  a  majority — &iling 
in  one  place,  succeeding  in  another — sending  their 
agents  throughout  the  country,  demanding  sup- 
port, or  entreating  it,  as  circumstances  allowed ; 
or,  when  they  were  able,  coercing  the  voters  witii  a 
high  hand.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  the  return 
of  efficient  speakers  to  defend  the  government 
Bxertioni   measures;t  and  Cromwell,  by  his  exertions  and 

of  Crom- 
well to         " 

^*  .        •  The    late  parHunent  had 

mig'ority.     heoome   a    byword  among  the 

.   Catholics  and  reactionaries.  Pole 

speaks  of  the '  Conrentas  malig- 

nantinm  qui  omnia  ilia  decreta 

contra  EoclesiiD  nnitatem  feoit.' — 

Ej^L  Beg.  Pol.  vol.  iL  p.  46. 


t  '  For  your  Grace's  pariia- 
ment  I  have  appointed  (for  a 
crown  borongh)  yoor  Grace's 
servant  Mr.  Morison,  to  be  one 
of  them.  No  doubt  he  shall  be 
able  to  answer  or  take  up  such 
as  should  crack  on  far  with  litte- 
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by  his  anxiety,  enables  us  to  measure  the  power  Ca.  i6. 

of  the  crown,  both  within  parliament  and  with-  

out;  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  danger  was    April. 
feared  fpom  opposition,  and  that  the  control  of 
the  cabinet  over  the  representation  of  England 
was  v«7  limited. 

The  returns  for  the  boroughs  were  determined 
by  the  chief  owners  of  property  within  the  limits 
of  ihe  financhise :  those  for  the  counties  depended 
on  the  great  landholders.     In  the  late  parliament 
Cromwell  wrote  to  some  gentleman,  desiring  him  inflaenee 
to  come  forward  as  the  government  candidate  for  ^wn  upon 
Huntingdonshire.     He  replied  that  the  votes  of  ^olf**" 
the  county  were  already  promised,  and  unless 
his  competitors  could  be  induced  to  resign  he 
could  not  offer  himself.*     In  Shropshire,  on  the 
call  of  parliament  to  examine  the  treasons  of 
Anne  Boleyn,t  there  was  a  division  of  interest. 
*  The  worshipful  of  the  shire*  desired  to  return  a 
supporter  of  Cromwell:   the  sheriff,  the  under- 
sheriff,  and  the  town's  people,  were  on  the  other 
side.     The  election  was  held  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Bieetion  at 
the  inhabitants  assembled  riotously,   overawed  bmylT 
the  voters,  and  carried  the  opposition  member  ^^^^* 
by  intimidation.     On.  the  present  occasion  Lord  Lord 
Southampton  went  in  person  round  Surrey,  Sus-  ton  a!^^ 
sex,  and  Hampshire,  where  his  own  property  was  ][J|JSem* 
situated.     The  election  for  Surrey  he  reported  «w»*>«^ 


ratare  of  learning/ — Cromwell 
to  Henry  VIIL:  8taie  Papers, 
ToL  L  p.  603. 

*  Letter  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well  on    the    Election  of  the 


Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the 
County  of  Huntingdon:  BolU 
House  MS. 

t  Lady  Blount  to  the  Ehig'e 
Secretary :  Bolls  Souse  MS. 
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Cfl.  i6.  himself  able  to  carry  with  certainty.     At  Qnild- 
7T~m  ford  he  manoeuvred  to  secure  both  seats,  but  was 

A.D.  1539.  ^    / 

ApriL    only  able  to  obtain  one.     He  was  anticipated  for 
the  other  by  a  Guildford  townsman^  whom  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  told  him  that  they  all 
desired.    Sir  William  Goring  and  Sir  John  Gage 
were  standing  on  the  court  interest  for  Sussex. 
Sir  John  Dawtry,  of  Petworth,  and  Lord  Mal- 
travers,  had  promised  their  support,  and  South* 
ampton  hoped  that  they  might  be  considered 
safe.    Famham  was  '  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
town/  where  he  '  spared  to  meddle'  without  Crom- 
well's express  orders.     If  the  bishop's  good  in- 
tentions could  be  relied  upon,  interference  might 
provoke  gratuitous  ill  feeling.   He  had  friends  in 
the  town,  however,  and  he  could  make  a  party  if 
Cromwell  thought  it  necessary.     In  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton  the  government  influence  was 
naturally  paramount,  through  the  dockyards,  and 
the  establishments  maintained  in  them.*    So  far 
nothing  can  be   detected  more  irregular  than 
might  have  been  found  in  the  efibrts  of  any 
prime  minister  before  the  Beform  Bill  to  secure 
a  manageable  House  of  Commons.     More  ex- 
tensive interference  was,  however,  indisputably 
practised,  wherever  interference  was  possible;  at 
Oxford,  we  find  Cromwell  positively  dictating  the 
AiWtTMy  choice  of  a  member,  while  at  Canterbury^  at  the 
Woe  ftt  previous  election,  a  case  had  occurred  too  remark- 
^[^^      able  for  its  arbitrary  character  to  be  passed  over 
without  particular  mention.   Directions  had  been 

*  The  Earl  of  Southampton  to  Cromwell :  MS.  Cation.  Cleo- 
paira,  £  4. 
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sent  down  from  London  for  the  election  of  two  Ch.  16. 
government  nominees.  An  answer  was  returned,  ^^^ 
stating  humbly  that  the  order  had  come  too  late  q^^^^J^ 
— ^that  two  members  of  the  corporation  of  Canter-  cMcdaaii 
bury  were  already  returned.  I  have  failed  toandn- 
discover  Cromwell's  rejoinder;  but  a  week  later  J^JiJJJ of* 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  ^,5]JJi^ 
mayor  and  burgesses : — 

'  In  humble  wise  we  certify  you  that  the  aoth 
day  of  this  present  month,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I,  John  Alcock,  mayor  of  Canterbury, 
received  your  letter  directed  to  me,  the  said 
mayor,  sheriff,  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city, 
signifying  to  us  thereby  the. king's  pleasure  and 
commandment,  that  Bobert  Sacknell  and  John 
Bridges*  should  be  burgesses  of  the  parliament 
for  the  same  city  of  Canterbury;  by  virtue 
whereof,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  imme- 
diately upon  the  sight  of  your  said  letter  and 
contents  thereof  perceived,  we  caused  the  com- 
monalty of  the  said  city  to  assemble  in  the  court 
hall,  where  appeared  the  number  of  four  score 
and  seventeen  persons,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city;  and  according  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure and  commandment,  freely  with  one  voice, 
and  without  any  contradiction,  have  elected  and  ^«  *?^ 

"^  Baomita. 

chosen  the  said  Bobert  Sacknell  and  John  Bridges 
to  be  burgesses  of  the  parliament  for  the  same 
city,  which  shall  be  duly  certified  by  indenture 
under  the  seal  of  the  said  citizens  and  inhabitants, 
by  the  grace  of  the  blessed  Trinity.' 

*  The  two  persons  whom  Cromwell  had  previoiisly  named. 
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Ch.  i6. 


A-P.  1539- 
April. 


Hie  first  electioQ,  therefore,  had  been  set 
aside  fay  the  absolute  will  of  the  crown,  and  the 
hope  that  so  violent  a  proceeding  might  be  ex«> 
plained  tolerably  tiirongh  some  kind  of  decent 
resignation  is  set  aside  by  a  Airther  letter,  stating 
that  one  of  the  persons  originally  chosen,  having 
presumed  to  affirm  that  he  was  ^a  inie  and 
proper  burgess  of  the  city,'  he  had  been  threat- 
ened into  suhmission  by  a  prospect  of  the  loss  of 
a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  under  the  cor- 
poration.* 

For  the  parliament  now  elected,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Privy  Seal  put  out  his  utmost  strength; 
and  tiiat  he  beUeved  beforehand  that  his  measures 
had  been  so  well  laid  as  to  ensure  the  results  which 
he  desired*  ^  I  and  your  dedicate  councillors,'  he 
wrote  to  the  king,  ^  be  about  to  bring  all  things 
so  to  pass  that  your  Ghrace  had  never  more  tract- 
able parliament.'!  The  event  was  to  prove  that 
he  had  deceived  himself;  a  reaction  set  in  too 
strong  for  his  control,  and  the  spirit  which  had 


*  Leiitera  of  the  Mayor  of 
Oanterbniy  to  Cromwell:  MS. 
JState  Paper  Office,  second  se- 
ries, vtd.  T. 

In  the  first  edition  this  affair 
is  referred  to  the  election  of 
^559*  ^®  "^  ^^  almost  inva- 
riably  to  internal  evidence  to  fix 
the  dates  of  letters,  and  finding  the 
second  of  those  written  by  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbury,  on  this 
subject,  addressed  to  Cromwell 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  I  supposed 
that  it  most  refer  to  the  only 
election  conducted  by  him  after 
he  was  raised  to  that  dignity. 


I  have  since  ascertained  that  the 
first  letter,  the  cover  of  which  I 
did  not  see,  is  addressed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell,  chief  secre- 
tary, <fcc.  It  bears  the  date  of 
the  20th  of  May,  and  though  the 
year  is  not  given,  the  difference 
of  the  two  styles  fixes  it  to  i  J36. 
The  election  was  conducted  while 
Cromwell  was  a  commoner.  He 
was  made  a  peer  and  Privy  Seal 
immediately  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  on  the  2&d  of  July. 
t  Cromwell  to  Heniy  VIIL: 
State  Fapere,  voL  i.  p.  693. 
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dictated  the  Doncaster  petition,  though  subdued  C=- 1^- 
and  modified,  could  still  outweigh  the  despotism  ZtTiii^ 
of  the  minister  or  the  intrigues  of  his  agents.         ^'^' 

The  returns  were  completed;  the  members 
assembled  in  London,  and  with  them  as  usual  the 
convocation  of  the  clerey.     As  an  evidence  of  the  ^j^^^  o^ 

P'^  .  the  pro- 

sreatness  erf  the  occasion,  the  two  provinces  were  vmoes  of 

Gkntarbnrr 

united  into  one ;  the  convocation  of  York  held  and  York 
its  session  with  the  convocation  of  Canterbury;  a^^onT* 
synod  of  the  whole  English  Church  met  together, 
in  virtue  of  its  recovered  or  freshly  constituted 
powers,  to  determine  the  articles  of  its  belief.* 

The  opening  was  conducted  by  the  king  in  ^v^  «8- 
person,  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  April.  The  clerk  opena. 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  recorded  (either  as  if 
it  was  exceptional  or  as  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  gave  to  a  usual  proceeding  an  unusual 
meaning)  the  religious  service  with  which  the 
ceremony  was  accompanied,  and  the  special 
prayers  which  were  ofiered  for  the  divine  gui- 
dance.f  The  first  week  passed  in  unexplained 
inactivity.  On  the  Monday  following  the  lord 
chancellor  read    the    speech  from    the  throne,  Speech 

fh>m  the 
—  throne. 


*  '  The  King's  Highnesfl  de- 
Bixing  that  snch  a  UDity  might 
be  established  in  all  things 
tonching  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
refigion,  as  the  same  so  being 
established  might  be  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Almighty  God,  and  oon« 
seqnently  redoond  to  the  00m- 
monvealtii  of  tiiis  his  High- 
ness's  most  noble  realm,  hath 
therefore  caused  his  most  High 
Court  of  Parlilunent  to  be  at 


this  time  summoned,  and  also  a 
synod  and  convocation  of  all  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  clergy  of  this 
his  realm  to  be  in  Hke  manner  as- 
sembled.'— ^  I  Henry  VIII.  ci^. 

i*  '  Post  missamm  solemnia, 
deoenter  ao  devote  oelebrata,  di- 
vinoque  auxilio  humillimi  implo- 
rato  et  invocato.' — Lordt  Jour* 
nals,  31  Henry  VIII. 


S80  \ReUffiou8  Differenced 

Ch.  i6.  declaring  the  object  for  which   parliament  had 
J^^      been   called.     The  king  desired,  if  possible,  to 
May  3.    close  the  religious  quarrels  by  which  the  kingdom 
Msembied  was  distracted.      With  opinions  in   so  furious 
ihT^^  conflict,  the  mode  of  settlement  would  demand 
WMflbi  anxious  consideration;  his  Majesty  therefore  pro- 
the  realm,  poged,  if  the  lords  saw  no  objection,  that,  pre- 
paratory to  the  general  debate,  a  committee  of 
the  upper  house  should  compose  a  report  upon  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  disagreement.     The 
Committee  committee  should  represent  both  parties.     The 
peers  selected  were  Cromwell,  the  two  archbishops, 
the  Bishops  of  Bath,  Ely,  Bangor,  Worcester, 
Durham,  and  Carlisle.*     It  was  foreseen  that  a 
body,  of  which  Cranmer  andLatimer,Lee  and  Tun- 
stall  were  severally  members,  was  unlikely  to  work 
in  harmony.     The  committee  proceeded,  however, 
to  their  labours ;  and  up  to  this  time  even  the  Privy 
Council  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course 
which  events  would  follow.     On  some  points  the 
king  had  either  formed  no  intention  till  he  had 
ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  else  he  had  kept  his  intentions  carefully 
SujrgeB-     to  himself.     A  paper  of  suggestions,  representing 
offered  by  the  views  of  the  moderate  Eeformers,  was  sub- 
»to'i^*    mitted  to  him  by  some  one  in  high  authority; 
formera.     and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  couched  implied 
a  belief  in  the  writer  that  his  advice  would  be 
favourably  received.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
table  of  heresies  should  be  drawn  out;  that  the 
judgment  of  the  bench  of  bishops  and  the  eccle- 

*  Lords  JoumaU,  3 1  Henry  V IIL 


Proposahfbr  Union, 
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siastical  lawyers  should  be  taken  upon  it ;  that  it  Ch.  i6. 
shoTild  then  be  printed,  and  copie;  sent  to  every  ^  ^ 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  read  aloud  at  every    May. 
assizes,  court  leet,  or  sessions,  and  in  the  charges 
delivered  to  the  grand  juries.     A  court  might  ^^T^y^ 
be    constituted    composed    of    six    masters    of  appointed, 
chancery,  mixed  of  priests  and  laymen,  to  whom  priesteand 
all  accusations  would  be  referred ;  and  the  com-   ^*°* 
posite  character  of  the  tribunal  would  be  a  secu- 
rity against  exaggeration  or  fanaticism.     Mean- 
while a  bill  should  be  prepared  to  be  laid  before 
parliament,  relieving  the  clergy  finally  from  the 
obligations  of  celibacy,  legalizing  the  marriages  The  clergy 
which  any  among  them  had  hitherto  contracted^  aUowed  to 
and  for  the  future  permitting  them  all  *  to  have  ™*^' 
wives  and  work  for  their  living.*     '  A  little  book,' 
in   addition,  should  be   compiled  and  printed, 
proving  *  that  the  prayers  of  men  that  be  here 
living  for  the  souls  of  them  that  be  dead  could 
in  no  wise  be  profitable  to  them  that  were  dead, 
and  could  not  help  them.'* 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  king's  resolution 
was  fixed,  or  even  that  his  personal  feelings  were 
known  to  be  decided  against  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  when  a  person  evidently  high  in  office, 
could  thus  openly  recommend  to  him  the  permis- 
sion of  it,  and  the  reforming  preachers  at  the 
court  had  spoken  freely  to  the  same  efiect  before 
him  in  their  sermons. f  For  the  present,  however. 


*  A   Device    for   extirpating 
Heresies    among    the    People: 
EolU  Howe  MS, 
.   t  '  Nothing  has  yet  been  set- 


tled respecting  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  although  some  per- 
sons have  very  freely  preached 
before  the  king  upon  the  sab- 
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Attainder  of  the  Poles^ 


Ch.  i6.  this  iiiatter  with  the  i^widted  the  determinati^ 
^,  of  the  committee  of  religion,  who  remained  teu 

May.     days  oj).  their  labours,  and  so  far  had  arrived  at  no 
The  dr-     conclusions.     In  the  interval  the  history  of  the 
^  the  iJT  northern  rebellion  was  laid  before  the  houBes,  with 
MdTSii-    ^^  account  of  the  late  conspiracy  of  the  Marqtus 
SduSw  ^  Exeter  and  Lord  Montague.     Bills  of  at- 
parliament,  taiader  wcrc  presented  against  many  of  those 
who  had  suffered,  and  in  the  preambles  their 
offences  were  stated,  though  with  little  detail. 
The  omission  in  all  but  two  instances  is  not 
important,  for  the  act  of  parliament  could  have 
contained  only  what  was  proved  upon  the  trials, 
and  the  substance  of  the  accusations  is  tolerably 
well  known.     A  more  explicit  statement  might 
have  been  desired  and  expected  when  a  pariia- 
mentary  attainder  was  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Lady        the  process.     The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  and  the 
Lady  SidL-  Countcss  of  Salisbury  were  not  tried,  but  they 
au^nted    "f^^^^  attainted  in  common  with  the  rest;  and  it 
without     can  be  gathered  only  from  the  language  of  the 
act  that  circumstances  were  known  to  the  par- 
liament of  which  the  traces  are  lost* 


trial. 


ject' — John  Butler  to  Conrad 
Pellican,  March  8,  1539:  Ori' 
ginal  Letters  on  the  Rrforma^ 
tion,  aeoond  aeries,  p.  624. 

*  Lady  Exeter  was  after- 
wards pardoned.  Lady  Salis- 
bury's offences,  whatever  they 
were,  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  world,  even  before  Lord 
Southampton's  visit  of  inspection 
to  Warblington.  The  magis- 
tratea  of  Stockton  in  Sussex  sent 
up  an  account  of  examinations 


taken  on  the  13th  of  September^ 
1538,  in  which  a  woman  is 
charged  with  having  said,  'If 
so  be  that  my  Lady  of  Salisbury 
had  been  a  young  woman  as  she 
was  an  old  woman,  the  King's 
Grace  and  his  council  had  burnt 
her.*— -Jf^.  State  Paper  Qjfflce. 
second  series,  vol.  xxxix.  The 
act  of  attainder  has  not  been 
printed  (31  Henry  VIIL  cap. 
15:  EolU  Souse  MS,);  so 
much   of   it»  thereCbre,   as   re- 


Lady  SaUsburjf. 
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Lady  Salisbtiiy,  after  her  sentence,  was  re- 
moved from  Cowdray  to  the  Tower.  A  remark- 
able  scene  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
last  reading  of  the  act.  As  soon  as  it  was  passed, 
Cromwell  rose  in  his  place,  and  displayed,  in 
profound  silence,  a  tunic  of  white  silk,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Lord  Southampton  conoealed 
amidst  the  countess's  linen.  On  the  front  were 
embroidered  the  royal  arms  of  England.  Behind 
was  the .  badge  of  the  five  wounds,  which,  had 
been  worn  by  the  northern  insurgents.*     Crom- 
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lates  to  these  ladies  is  here  in- 
serted: 

'And  where  also  Gertrude 
Coartenay,  wife  of  the  Lord 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  hath  traitor- 
ously, falsely,  and  maliciously 
Qonfederated  herself  to  and  with 
the  abominable  traitor  Nicholas 
Carew,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
traitor  and  a  common  enemy  to 
his  Highness  and  the  realm  of 
England;  and  hath  not  only 
aided  and  abetted  the  said  Ni- 
cholas Carew  in  his  abominable 
treasons,  but  also  hath  herself 
committed  and  perpetrated  divers 
and  sundry  detestable  and  abo- 
minable treasons  to  the  fearful 
peril  of  his  Highness's  royal 
perwm,  and  the  loss  and  desola- 
tion of  this  realm  of  England,  if 
God  of  his  goodness  had  not  in 
due  time  brought  the  same  trea- 
son to  knowledge : 

'And  where  also  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
Hugh  Yaughan,  late  of  Bekener, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
yeoman,  by  instigation  of  the 
devil,  putting  apart  the  dread  of 
Almighty  God,  their  duty  of  al- 


legiance, and  the  excellent  bene- 
fits received  of  his  Highness, 
have  not  <Hily  traitorously  eon- 
federated  themselves  with  the 
false  and  abominable  traitors 
Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague, 
and  Reginald  Pole,  sons  to  the 
said  countess,  knowing  them  to 
be  false  traitors,  but  also  have 
maliciously  aided,  abetted,  main- 
tained, and  comforted  them  in 
their  said  false  and  abominable 
treason,  to  the  most  fearful  peril 
of  his  Highness,  the  common- 
wealth of  this  realm,  &c.,  the  said 
marchioness  and  the  said  coun- 
tess be  declared  attainted,  and 
shall  suffer  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  high  treason.'  I  find  no 
account  of  Yaughan,  or  of  the 
countess's  connexion  with  him. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the 
persons  employed  to  carry  letters 
to  and  from  the  cardinal. 

*  '  Immediate  post  Billae  lee- 
tionem  Dominus  Cromwell  pa- 
lam  oetendit  quandam  tunicam 
ex  albo  serico  confectam  inven- 
tam  inter  linteamina  Comitissn 
Sarum,  in  cujus  parte  anteriore 
existebant  8<^  arma  Angliae ;  in 
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Ch.  i6.  well  knew  what  he  was  doing  in  the  exhibition. 
^^  It  was  shown,  and  it  was  doubtless  understood^ 

Maj.  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  mother 
of  Beginald  Pole.  The  biU  was  disposed  of  rapidly. 
It  was  introduced  on  the  loth  of  May ;  it  was  con- 
cluded on  the  12th.  There  was  neither  dispute  nor 
difficulty ;  the  interest  of  both  houses  was  fastened 
on  the  great  question  before  the  committee. 

The  time  passed  on.  No  report  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  peers  grew  impatient.  On  the 
May  16.  i6th  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  stated  that,  so  £ir  as 
of  Norfolk,  he  could  perceive,  no  progress  was  being  made  in 
prog^'^io  the  proper  business  of  the  session,  and,  judging 
tteoom-^^  from  a  conversation  which  had  passed  when  the 
^^  0^  committee  of  opinion  was  nominated,  little  pro- 
propoies  gress  was  likely  to  be  made  in  a  body  so  com- 
diflciuaioo.  poscd.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  whole  par- 
Thejix     liament  be    invited   to    discuss    freely  the    six 

articles.  .        •' 

ensuing  articles.  1.  In  the  eucharist  after  conse- 
cration does  there,  or  does  there  not,  remain  any 
substance  of  bread  and  wine?  2.  Is  communion 
in  both  kinds  necessary  or  permitted  to  the  laity? 
3.  Are  vows  of  chastity  deliberately  made  of 
perpetual  obligation?  4.  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
any  efficacy  in  private  masses  to  benefit  the 
souls  of  the  dead?  5.  Are  priests  permitted  to 
have  wives?  6.  Shall  auricular  confession  be 
retained  or  be  not  retained  in  the  Church?  The 
duke's  own  opinion  on  each  and  every  of  these 


parte  Tero  ponteriore  insignia  ilia 
quibns  naper  rebelles  in  aqui- 
lonari  parte  AngliA  in  oonuno« 


tione    suA    atebantar/  —  Lords 
Jonmali,  31  Henry  VIII. 
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points  was  well  known;  but  the  question  was  ch.  i5. 

not  only  of  the  particular  opinion  of  this  or  that 

person,  but  whether  diflference  of  opinion  was  any  '  iuy.  * 
longer  to  be  permitted;  whether  after  discussion 
such  positive  conclusions  could  be  obtained  as 
might  be  enforced  by  a  penal  statute  on  all 
English  subjects. 

On  the  first  no  disagreement  was  anticipated. 
No  member  of  either  house,  it  is  likely,  and  no 
member  of  convocation — not  even  Latimer — ^had 
as  yet  consciously  denied  the  real  presence;  but 
the  five  remaining  articles  on  which  an  issue  was 
challenged  were  the  special  points  on  which  the 
Lutheran  party  were  most  anxiously  interested 
— ^the  points  on  which,  in  the  preceding  sxmimer, 
negotiations  with  the  Germans  were  broken  ofi*, 
and  on  which  Cranmer  was  now  most  desirous  to 
claim  a  liberty  for  the  Church,  as  the  basis  of 
an  evangelical  league  in  Christendom.     Norfolk, 
therefore,   had  opened  the  battle,  and  it  wasThedeUte 
waged  immediately  in  f uU  fury  in  both  houses  '^"• 
of  parliament — ^in  both  houses  of  convocation. 
There  were  conferences  and  counter-conferences. 
Cromwell,  perhaps  knowing  that  direct  opposi- 
tion was  useless,   was    inclined    to    accept  in 
words  resolutions  which  he  had  determined  to 
neutralize;   Cranmer,  more  frank,  if  less  saga- Cnnmer 
cious.  spoke  fearlessly  for  three  days  in  oppo-  ^Sftim. 
sition;   and  the  king  himself  took  part  in  the 
debate,  and  argued  with  the  rest.  The  settlement 
was  long  protracted.     There  were  prorogations 
for  further  consideration,  and  intervals  of  other 
business,  when  acts  were  passed  which  at  any 

VOL.  111.  c  c 
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Ok.  i6.  other  moment  would  have  seemed  of  immeasur- 

able  importance.     The  Bomans,  in   periods   of 

^7*     emergency,  suspended  their  liberties  and  created 

extenuon    a  dictator*     The  En^ish  parliament,  frightened 

i^Ut^'  at  the  confusion  of  the  country,  and  the  peril  of 

interests  which    they  valued  even  more  than 

liberty,  extended  the  powers  of  the  crown.     The 

preamble  of  the  eighth   of  the  thirty-first  of 

Henry  VIII.*  states  that— 

^  Forasmuch  as  the  King's  most  Boyal  Ma- 
jesty, for  divers  considerations,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  hath  heretofore  set  forth  divers  and 
sundry  proclamations,  as  well  concerning  sundry 
articles  of  Christ's  religion,  as  for  an  unity  and 
concord  among  the  loving  and  obedient  subjects 
of  his  realm,  which,  nevertheless,  divers  and 
many  froward  and  obstinate  persons  have  con- 
temned and  broken,  not  considering  what  a  king 
by  his  royal  power  may  do,  for  lack  of  a  direct 


*  In  quoting  the  preambles 
of  acts  of  parliament  I  do  not 
attach  to  them  any  peculiar  or 
exceptional  authority.  But  they 
are  contemporary  statements  of 
facts  and  intentions  carefully 
drawn,  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  tile  conduct  of  parliament 
and  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
time.  The  explanation  may  be 
false,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
it  may  be  true ;  and  my  own  con- 
clusion is  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
account  to  be  gathered  from  this 
source  is  truer  than  any  other  at 
which  we  are  likely  to  arrive;  that 
the  story  of  the  Reformation  as 
read  by  the  light  of  the  statute 


book  is  more  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent than  any  other  vereion  of 
it,  doing  less  violence  to  known 
principles  of  human  nature,  and 
bringing  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  within  the  compans 
of  reason  and  probability.  I 
have  to  say,  ftirther,  that  the 
more  carefully  the  enormous 
mass  of  contemporary  evidence 
of  another  kind  is  studied,  docu- 
ments, private  and  public  letters, 
proclamations,  council  records, 
state  trials,  and  other  authorities, 
the  more  they  will  be  found  to 
yield  to  these  preambles  a  steady 
support 
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statute,  to  cause  offenders  to  obey  the  said  pro-  Ch.  i6. 
clamations,  which,  being  suffered,  should  not  only  ^^^  ,^ 
encourage  offenders  to  disobedience,  but  also  seem     ^y- 
too  much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  King's  Majesty, 
who  may  fiill  ill  bear  it,  and  also  give  too  great 
heart  to  malefactors  and  offenders;   considering 
also  that  sudden  causes  and   occasions  fortune 
many  times,  which  do  require  speedy  remedies, 
and  that  by  abiding  for  a  parliament  in  the  mean 
time  might  happen  great  prejudice  to  the  realm ; 
and  weighing  also  that  its  Majesty^  which^  by  the  in  oidar 
Idngly  power  given  him  by  God^  may  do  many  thinyakmgulj 
in  mich  casea^  ahould  not  be  driven  to  ewtend  the^^xo 
liberty  and  aupremacy  of  hia  reyal  power  and  dignity  f^^, 
by  the  toilfulneaa  qffroward  aubjecta,  it  ia  thought  in  ™«°*^ 
manner  more  than  neceaaary  that  the  King's  High- 
ness of  this  realm  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
advice  of  his  honourable  council,  should  make  Praih 
and  set  forth  proclamations  for  the  good  and^i^^^d^ 
politic  order  of  this  his  realm,  as  cases  of  ne-  ^^X 
cessity  shall  require,  and  that  an  ordinary  law 
should  be  provided,  by  the  assent  of  his  Majesty 
and  parliament,  for  the  due  punishment,  cor- 
rection, and  reformation  of  such  offences  and 
disobediences.'* 

For  these  reasons  the  extraordinary  privilege 
was   conferred  upon  the   crown  of  being  able, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  issue 
proclamations  which  should  have  the  authority  And  royal 
of  acts  of  parliament;  and  pains  and  penalties  |^^]^^ 
might  be  inflicted  to  enforce  submission,  provided  ^j'JJ^ 

_____^__ authority 

of  I 
•  31  Henry  Vm.  cap.  8. 
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Oh.  i6.  the  specific  punishment  to  follow  disobedience 
was  described  and  defined  in  each  proclamation. 
A  slight  limitation  was  imposed  upon  this  dan- 
gerous  prerogative.  The  crown  was  not  permitted 
to  repeal  or  suspend  existing  statutes,  or  set  aside 
the  common  law  or  other  laudable  custom.  It 
might  not  punish  with  death,  or  with  unlimited 
fines  or  imprisonments.  Secondary  penalties 
might  be  inflicted,  on  legitimate  conviction  in  the 
Star  Chamber;  but  they  must  have  been  pre- 
viously defined,  both  in  extent  and  character. 
These  restrictions  interfered  with  the  more  arbi- 
trary forms  of  tyranny;  yet  the  ordinary  con- 
stitution had  received  a  serious  infringement,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  infringed  further  by 
a  compelled  usurpation.  A  measure  something 
larger  than  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act — ^the  most  extreme  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  to  which,  in  the  happier  condition  of 
England,  we  can  now  be  driven,  a  measure  in- 
finitely lighter  than  the  ^  declaration  of  a  state  of 
siege,'  so  familiar  to  the  most  modem  experience 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  not  considered  too 
heavy  a  sacrifice  of  freedom,  in  comparison  with 
the  evils  which  it  might  prevent.* 


*  The  limitation  which  ought 
to  have  been  made  was  in  the 
time  for  which  these  unusual 
powers  should  be  continued ;  the 
bill,  however,  was  repealed  duly 
in  connexion  with  the  treason 
acts  and  the  other  irregular 
measures  in  this  reign,  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  had  passed  away,  or 
when  those  who  were  at  the 


head  of  the  state  could  no 
longer  be  trusted  with  dangerous 
weapons. — See  i  Edward  YV.  cap. 
7.  The  temporary  character  of 
most  of  Henry's  acts  was  felt,  if 
it  was  not  avowed.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  an  address  to  the 
Privy  Council,  admitted  to  having 
said  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
'  that  it  was  a  goodly  act,  the 
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While  the  Six  Articles  Bill  was  still  under  Ch.  i6. 
debate,  the  king  at  once  availed  himself  of  the  ^^ 
powers  conferred  upon  him,  again  to  address  the  -,,  ^y- 
people.       He   spoke  of  the   secret  and  subtle  aTwU  Um- 
attempts  which  certain  people  were  making  tooonfidenoe 
restore  the  hypocrite's  religion  —  the  evil  andJS^"^ 
naughty  superstitions  and  dreams   which    had 
been  abolished  and  done  away;   while  others, 
again,  he  said,  were  flying  in  the  face  of  all  order 
and  authority,  perverting  the  Scriptures,  denying 
the  sacraments,  denying  the  authority  of  princes 
and  magistrates,  and  making  law  and  government 
impossible.*      He   dwelt  especially  on  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  bad  use  which  had  been 
made  of  the  Bible:  ^His  Majesty's  intent  and 
hope  had  been,  that  the  Scriptures  would  be  read 
with  meekness,  vnth  a  wiU  to  accomplish  the 
efiect  of  them;  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
arguments  to  maintain  extravagant  opinions — 
not  that  they  should  be  spouted  out   and  de- 
claimed upon  at  undue   times   and  places,  and 
after  such  fashions  as  were  not  convenient  to  be 
suffered.'!    So  far,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fruit  which 


King's  Migestj  being  so  vir- 
tuonsi  so  wise,  so  learned,  and 
so  good  a  prince ;  bnt  if  it  should 
fell  nnto  an  evil  prince  it  were  a 
sore  rod :'  and  he  added,  '  I 
suppose  I  have  not  mis-said  in 
that ;  for  all  powers,  namely  ab- 
solute, are  sore  rods  when  they 
Ml  into  evil  men's  hands.' — 
Oration  to  the  Council:  Nott's 
Wyait,  p.  304. 

*  The  same  expressions  had 
been  used  of  the  Lollards  a  him- 


dred  and  fifty  years  before.  The 
description  applied  absolutely  to 
the  Anabaptists;  and  GUver 
Cromwell  had  the  same  dbposi- 
tion  to  contend  against  among 
the  Independents.  The  least 
irregular  of  the  Protestant  sects 
were  tainted  more  or  less  with 
anarchical  opinions. 

t  A  considerable  part  of  this 
address  is  in  Henry's  own  hand- 
writing.— See  Stbypb's  Me- 
morials,  toI.  ii.  p.  434. 


390  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 

Ch.  i6.  had  been  produced   by  this  great  and  precious 
^^  gift  had  been  only  quarrelling  and  railing,  *to 

Hay.  the  confusion  of  those  that  used  the  same,  and  to 
the  disturbance,  and  in  likelihood  to  the  destruc- 
tion, of  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects/ 

Such  shameful  practices  he  was  determined 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.     His  *  daily  study* 
was  to  teach  his  people  to  live  together,  not  in 
rioting  and  disputing,  but  in  unity,  in  chariiy, 
and  love.    He  had  therefore  called  his  parliament, 
prelates,  and  cle.rgy  to  his  help,  with  a  full  reso- 
lution to  *  extinct  diversities  of  opinion  by  good 
And  warns  and  just  laws;'  and  he  now  gave  them  his  lasjt 
for  the  last  solemu  wamiug,   if  they  would  escape  painful 
peiioeabij?  cousequenccs, '  to  study  to  live  peaceably  together, 
as  good  and  Christian  men  ought  to  do.' 

The  great  measure  was  now  in  motion ;  but 
its  advance  was  still  slow,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  absorbing  interest  which  it  created,  two 
other  statutes  passed,  without  trace  of  debate  or 
resistance;  one  of  which  was  itself  the  closing 
scene  of  a  mighty  destruction;  the  other  (had 
circumstances  permitted  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design)  would  have  constructed  a  fabric  out  of 
the  ruins,  the  incompleteness  of  which,  in  these 
later  days,  the  English  Church  is  now  languidly 
labouring  to  repair. 

The  thirteenth  of  the  thirty-first  of  Henry 
VIII.  confirmed  the  surrender  of  all  the  religious 
The  king  ia  houses  which  had  dissolved  themselves  since  the 
towm^iete passiug  of  the  previous  act,  and  empowered  the 
uon^tiie  ting  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  act,  at  his 
toSaT      pleasure,  to  all  such  as  remained  standing.     Mo- 
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nastic  life  in  England  was  at  an  end,  and  for  Ch.  i6. 
ever.  A  phase  of  human  existence  which  had  ^^  ^ 
flourished  in  this  island  for  ten  centuries  had  ^^y* 
passed  out  and  could  not  be  revived.  The  effort 
for  the  reform  of  the  orders  had  totally  failed ;  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  had  ceased  to  be  interested 
in  their  maintenance,  and  the  determined  spirit  of 
treason  which  the  best  and  the  worst  conducted 
of  the  regular  clergy  had  alike  exhibited  in  the 
late  rebellion,  had  given  the  finishing  impulse  to 
the  resolution  of  the  government.  The  more  sin- 
cerely *  religion'  was  professed,  the  more  incurable 
was  the  attachment  to  the  Papacy.  The  monks 
were  its  champions  while  a  hope  remained  of  its 
restoration.  In  the  final  severance  from  Bome 
the  root  of  their  life  was  divided;  and  the  body 
of  the  nation,  orthodox  and  unorthodox  alike, 
desired  to  see  their  vast  revenues  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  national  utility.  They  were  given  over 
by  parliament,  therefore,  to  the  king's  hands. 
The  sacrifice  to  the  old  families,  the  representa-  Oausesand 
tives  of  the  ancient  founders,  was  not  only  in  the  final 
feeUng  and  associations,  but  in  many  instances  |^^]|^ 
was  substantial  and  tangible.  They  had  reserved 
to  themselves  annual  rents,  services,  and  reliefs ; 
they  had  influence  in  the  choice  of  superiors;  the 
retainers  of  the  abbeys  followed  their  standard, 
and  swelled  their  importance  and  their  power.* 
All  this  was  at  an  end;  and  although  in  some 
instances  they  repurchased,  on  easy  terms,  the 
estates  which  their  forefathers  had  granted  away, 

*  See  FuLUtB,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1. 
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Ch.  i6.  yet  in  general  the  confiscated  lands  fell  in  smaller 
^^  proportions  to  the  old-established  nobility  than 

M»7-  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  expect.  The 
new  owners  of  these  broad  domains  were,  for  the 
most  part,  either  the  rising  statesmen — ^the  novi 
tion  S?  homines  who  had  been  nursed  under  Wolsey,  and 
new  pro-  cTOwn  to  mauhood  in  the  storms  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  Cromwell,  EusseU,  Audeley,  Wriothesley, 
Dudley,  Seymour,  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  satellites 
who  revolved  about  them ;  or  else  city  merchants, 
successfdl  wool-dealers  or  manufacturers:  in  all 
cases  the  men  of  progress — ^the  men  of  the  future 
— the  rivals,  if  not  the  active  enemies,  of  the  here- 
ditary feudal  magnates. 

To  such  persons  ultimately  fell  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  abbey  lands.    It  was  not,  however, 
so  intended.     Another  act,  which  Henry  drew 
with  his  own  hand,*  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
slothful  and  ungodly  life  of  all  sorts  of  persons, 
bearing  the  name  of  religious,  was  notorious  to  all 
the  world,  ....  in  order  that  both  they  and  their 
estates  might  be  turned  to  some  better  account,  that 
the  people  might  be  better  educated,  charity  be 
better  exercised,  and  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the 
Intended    country  be  in  all  respects  better  maintained,  it 
of  the  epiB-  was  expedient  that  the  king  should  have  powers 
^^^      granted  to  him  to  create  by  letters  patent,  and  en- 
dow, fresh  bishoprics  as  he  should  think  fit,  and 
And  erec.  couvcrt  rcligious  houscs  into  chapters  of  deans 
^pten.    *^^  prebendaries,  to  be  attached  to  each  of  the 
new  sees,  and  to  improve  and  strengthen  those 

•  31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  9. 
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already  in  existence.     The  scheme,  as  at  first  Ch.  i6. 
conceived,  was  on  a  mi^ificent  scale.     Twenty-  ^^ 
one  new  bishopries  were  intended,  with  as  many     M»y. 
cathedrals  and  as  many  chapters ;  and  in  each  of 
the  latter  (unless  there  had  been  gross  cause  to 
make  an  exception)  the  monks  of  the  abbey  or 
priory  suppressed  would  continue  on  the  new 
foundation,    changing    little    but    the    name.* 
Henry's  intentions,  could  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted, would  have  materially  softened  the  disso- 
lution.     The  twenty-one  bishoprics,    however, 
sunk  into  six;t  and  eight  religious  houses  only  Oompni- 
were  submitted  to  the  process  of  conversion.}  J^^of 
The  cost  of  the  national  defences,  followed  by  *^*^"^'^*- 
three  years  of  ruinous  war,  crippled  at  its  outset  a 
generous  project,  and  saved  the  Church  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  power  too  dangerously 
great. 

On  the   23rd  of  May  parhament  was  pro- 
rogued for  a  week;  on  the  30th  the  lord  chan-Ukyso. 
cellor  informed  .the  peers  that  his  Majesty,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  Six  Articles;   which,  it  The  six 
was  assumed  —  from  the  course  possibly  which  »« deter- 
the  many  debates  had  taken — ^would  be  accep-  "^  • 
table  to  the  two  houses.     A  penal  statute  would 
be  required  to  enforce  the  resolutions ;  and  it  was 


*  In  some  mstanoes,  if  not 
in  all,  thiB  was  actually  the 
case.— See  the  Correspondence 
between  Cromwell  and  tiie  Prior 
of  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury : 
MS,  Stale  Pctper  Office^  second 


t  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bris- 
tol, Gloucester,  Chester,  and 
Westminster. 

X  Canterbury  ,Winchester,Ely, 
Norwich,  Worcester,  Bochester, 
Durham,  and  Carlisle. 
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May  30. 
And  the  re- 
flolationa 
are  to  be 
enforced 
by  a  penal 
statute. 


Tbe 

Beveiity  of 
the  penal- 
ties an  act 
not  of  the 
king  but 
of  the 
bishops. 


for  their  lordships  to  determine '  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which  would  he 
necessary.  To  give  room  for  differences  of  opi- 
nion, two  committees  were  this  time  appointed — 
the  first  consisting  of  Cranmer,  the  Bishops  of 
Ely  and  St.  David's,  and  Sir  William  Petre;  the 
other  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  Winchester,  and  Dr.  TregonweU.* 
The  separate  reports  were  drawn  and  presented ; 
the  peers  accepted  the  second.  The  cruel  character 
of  the  resolutions  was  attributed,  by  sound  au- 
thority, to  the  especial  influence  of  Gterdiner.f 
It  was  not,  in  its  extreme  form,  the  work  of  the 
king,  nor  did  it  express  his  own  desires.  His 
opinions  on  the  disputed  articles  were  wholly 
those  contained  in  the  body  of  the  act.  He  had 
argued  laboriously  in  their  maintenance,  and  he 
had  himself  drawn  a  sketch  for  a  statute  not  un- 


•  '  Per  Dominnm  canoellarinm 
declaratum  est  quod  cum  non 
solum  prooeres  spirituales  verum 
etiam  regia  mijestafi  ad  onionem 
in  preoedentibos  articulis  confi- 
ciendam  multipliciter  studuerunt 
et  laboraverant  ita  nt  nunc  unio 
in  eisdem  oonfecta  sit  regia 
igitur  voluntatis  esse  ut  penale 
aliquod  statutum  efficeretur  ad 
ooercendum  suos  subditos,  ne 
contra  determinationem  in  eisdem 
articulis  confectam  oontradioe- 
rent,  aut  dissentirent,  verum  ejus 
miyestatem  prooeribus  fonnam 
hujusmodi  male&ctorum  htgus- 
^odi  oommittere.  Itaque  ex 
£omm  communi  consensu  con- 
oordatum  est  quod  Archiepisoopus 
Cani,£piscopns  £lien.,£piscopus 


Menevensis  et  Doctor  Peter, 
unam  formam  c^jusdam  actus, 
concementem  Punitionem  hi\juB- 
modi  male£uH»rum  dictarent  et 
componerent  similiterque  quod 
Archiepisc.  Ebor.,  EpiscDunebn., 
Episc,  Winton  et  Doctor  Tre- 
gonweU alteram  qjusmodi  effectns 
dictitarent  et  componerent  for- 
mam.' —  Lordi  Journals,  3 1 
Henry  VIII. 

t  Foxe's  rhetoric  might  be 
suspected,  but  a  letter  o£  Me- 
lancthon  to  Henry  VIII.  is  a 
more  trustworthy  evidence:  *Oh, 
cursed  bishops r  he  exclaims; 
'  oh,  wicked  Winchester  !* — Me- 
lancthon  to  Henry  VIII.: 
printed  in  Foxs,  vol.  v. 
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like  that  which  passed  into  law ;  but  he  had  Ch.  i6. 
added  two  clauses,  from  which  the  bishops  con- 
trived  to  deliver  themselves,  which,  if  insisted  Maya©, 
upon,  would  have  crippled  the  prosecutions  and 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Church  officials.  According 
to  Henry's  scheme,  the  judges  would  have  been 
bound  to  deliver  in  writing  to  the  party  accused 
a  copy  of  the  accusation,  with  the  names  and  de- 
positions of  the  witnesses ;  and,  if  there  was  but 
one  witness,  let  his  reputation  have  stood  as  high 
as  that  of  any  man  in  the  state,  it  would  have 
been  held  insufficient  for  a  conviction. 

The  slight  eflfort  of  leniency  was  not  approved 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  Cranmer's 
unwearied  and  brave  opposition,  the  harshest 
penalties  which  were  recommended  received  the 
greatest  favour;  and  ^the  bloody  act  of  the  Six 
Articles,'  or  'the  whip  with  six  strings,'  as  it  The  whip 
was  termed  by  the  Protestants,  was  the  adopted  ^L  ^^ 
remedy  to  heal  the  diseases  of  England. 

After  a  careful  preamble,  in  which  the  danger 
of  divisions  and  false  opinions,  the  peril  both  to 
the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  ensnared  by  heresy,  were  elabo- 


*  '  The  judge  shall  be  bounden, 
if  it  be  demanded  of  him,  to  de- 
liyer  in  writing  to  the  party 
called  before  him,  the  copj  of 
the  matter  objected,  and  the 
names  and  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  ....  and  in  such  case, 
as  the  party  called  answereth 
and  denyeth  that  that  is  ob- 
jected, and  that  no  proof  can  be 
brought  against  him  but  the 
deposition  of  one  witness  only, 


then  and  in  that  case,  be  that 
witness  never  of  so  great  honesty 
and  credit,  the  same  party  so 
called  shall  be  without  longer 
delay  absolved  and  discharged 
by  the  judge's  sentence  ireely 
without  further  coat  or  molesta- 
tion.'—The  Six  Articles  Bill 
as  drawn  by  the  Kiug:  WiL« 
KiNs's  Concilia,  voL  iii.  p. 
848. 
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Ch.  1 6.  rately  dwelt  upon,  the  king,  the  two   houses 
rrmr  of  parliament,  and  the  convocations  of  the  two 
June,     provinces  declared  themselves,  after  a  great  and 
long,  deliberate  and  advised  disputation,  to  have 
adopted  the  foUovraig  conclusions  :* — 
The  ml  I.  That,  in  the  most  blessed  sacrament  of  the 

praeenoe.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  Strength  and  efficacy  of  Christ's 
mighty  word,  it  being  spoken  by  the  priest,  was 
present  really,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that,  after  consecration,  there  remained  no  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine,  nor  any  other  but  the 
substance  of  Christ. 
Com-  2.  That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not 

both  kinds,  essential  to  salvation;  that,  xmder  the  form  of 
bread,  the  blood  was  present  as  well  as  the  body ; 
and,  under  the  form  of  wine,  the  flesh  was  present 
as  well  as  the  blood. 
Prieits'  3*  lliat  it  was  not  permitted  to  priests,  after 

"'*"™*^  their  ordination,  to  marry  and  have  wives. 
Vowi  of  4.  That  vows  of  chastity  made  to  God  ad- 

^^'     visedly,  by  man  or  woman,  ought  to  be  observed^ 
and  were  of  perpetual  obligation. 
Private  5.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued, 

"**"*"*      as  meet  and  necessary  for  godly  consolation  and 

benefit. 
AurioaiAr         6.  That  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  must 
00  esnon.  ^^  retained,   and  continue  to  be  used  in  the 
Church, 

The  lords  and  commons,  in  accepting  the 
articles,  gave  especial  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for 

*  Act  lor  Abolishing  Diyenity  of  Opinions:  31  Henry  VUL 
cap.  14. 
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the  godly  pain,  study,  and  trayail  with  which  he  Ch.  i5. 
had  labonred  to  establish  them ;  and  they  '  prayed  "^^"^ 
God  that  he  might  long  reign  to  bring  his  godly     J^ne. 
enterprise  to  a  ftill  end  and  perfection;  and  that  pwiuunent 
by  these  means  ^  qniet,  unity,  and  concord  might  king.^ 
be  had  in  the  whole  body  of  the  realm  for  ever.' 

On  their  side  they  enacted  against  such  per- 
sons as  should  refuse  to  submit  to  the  resolu- 
tions:— 

That  whoever,  by  word  or  writing,  denied  ?•»■  •nd 
the  first  article,  should  be  declared  a  heretic,  and 
suffer  death  by  burning,  without  opportunity  of 
abjuration,  without  protection  from  sanctuary  or 
benefit  of  clergy.  Whoever  spoke  or  otherwise 
broke  the  other  five  articles,  or  any  one  of  them, 
should,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  his  property; 
if  he  offended  a  second  time,  or  refused  to  abjure 
when  called  to  answer,  he  should  suffer  death  as 
a  felon.  All  marriages  hitherto  contracted  by 
priests  were  declared  void.  A  day  was  fixed 
before  which  their  wives  were  to  be  sent  to  their 
friends,  and  to  retain  them  after  that  day  was 
felony.  To  refrise  to  go  to  confession  was  felony. 
To  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  was  felony. 
On  every  road  on  which  the  free  mind  of  man 
was  moving  the  dark  sentinel  of  orthodoxy  was 
stationed  with  its  flaming  swprd;  and  in  a  little 
time  all  cowards,  all  who  had  adopted  the  new 
opinions  with  motives  less  pure  than  that  deep 
zeal  and  love  which  alone  entitle  human  beings  to 
constitute  themselves  champions  of  God,  flinched 
into  their  proper  nothingness,  and  left  the  battle 
to  the  brave  and  the  good. 
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Ch.  i5.         The  feelings  with  which  the  bill  was  received 

by  the  world  may  be  gathered  most  readily  from 

June,     two  letters — one  written  by  an  English  noble- 

aatiafaetion  man,  who  may  be  taken  to  have  represented  the 

^      *     sentiments  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  country ; 


hi^l^^  the  other  written  by  Philip  Melancthon,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  Germany  and  of  English 
Protestantism  struggling  to  be  born. 

The  signature  and  the  address  of  the  first 
are  lost;  but  the  contents  indicate  the  writer's 
rank.* 

'  For  news  here,  I  assure  you,  never  prince 
showed  himself  so  wise  a  man,  so  well  learned, 
and  so  catholic,  as  the  king  hath  done  in  this 
parliament.  With  my  pen  I  cannot  express  his 
marvellous  goodness,  which  is  come  to  such  effect 
that  we  shall  have  an  act  of  parliament  so 
spiritual  that  I  think  none  shall  dare  to  say  that 
in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar  doth  remain 
either  bread  or  wine  after  the  consecration;  nor 
that  a  priest  may  have  a  wife ;  nor  that  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  our  Maker  w3  utrdque  specie; 
nor  that  private  masses  should  not  be  used  as  they 
have  been;  nor  that  it  is  not  necssary  to  have 
auricular  confession.  And  notwithstanding  my 
Lord  Canterbury,  my  Lord  of  Ely,  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury,  my  Lords  of  Worcester,  Bochester,  and 
St.  David's  defended  the  contrary  long  time,  yet, 
finally,  his  Highness  confounded  them  all  with 
God's  learning.  York,  Durham,  Winchester, 
London,  Chichester,  Norwich,  and  Carlisle  have 

•  Printed  in  Stbtps's  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  743. 
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shewed  themselves  honest  and  well  learned  men.  Ch.  i6. 
We  of  the  temporally  have  been  all  of  one  opinion;  ^^  ^ 
and  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  my  Lord  Privy  Seal    •^^?«: 
as  good  as  we  can  desire.     My  Lord  of  Canter-  of  the 
bury  and  all  the  bishops  have  given  over  their  pj^ 
opinions  and  come  in  to  us,  save  Salisbury,  who 
yet  continueth  a  lewd  fool.    Finally,  all  England 
hath  cause  to  thank  God,  and  most  heartily  to 
rejoice,  of  the  king's  most  godly  proceedings.' 

There  spoke  the  conservative  Englishman,  Spmt  of 
tenacious  of  old  opinions,  believing  much  inconwr- 
established  order,  and  Kttle  in  the  minds  and^*^"* 
hearts  of  living  human  beings — ^believing  that  all 
variation  from  established  creeds  could  only  arise 
from  vanity  and  licentiousness,  from  the  discon- 
tent of  an  ill-regulated  understanding. 

We  turn  to  Melancthon,  and  we  hear  the'^o^^ot 
protest  of  humanity,  the   pleading  of  intellect  thon. 
i^ainst  institutions,  the  voice  of  freedom  as  op- 
posed to  the  voice  of  order — ^the  two  spirits 
^between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides.' 

He  reminded  the  king  of  the  scene  described 
by   Thucydides,   where    the   Athenians    awoke 
to  their  injustice  and  revoked  the  decree  against 
Mytilene,  and  he  implored  him  to  reconsider 
his  fatal  determination.      He  was  grieved,  he  The  shame 
said,  for  those  who  professed  the  same  doctrines  Ld'Sie*'** 
as  himself;  but  he  was  more  grieved  for  the  king,  ^1^-^^*^* 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  the  minister  of  tyranny. 
Forthem  nothing  could  happen  more  glorious  than 
to  lose  their  lives  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth ; 
but  it  was  dreadful  that  a  prince,  who  could  not 
plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  should  stain  his 
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Ch.  i6.  liands  with  innocent  blood.  The  bishops  pre- 
tended  that  they  were  defending  truth;  but  it 
June,  was  the  truth  of  sophistry,  not  of  God.  In 
England,  and  through  Europe,  the  defenders  of 
truth  were  piecing  old  garments  with  new  doth, 
straining  to  reconcile  truth  with  error,  and  light 
with  darkness.  He  was  not  surprised.  It  was 
easy  to  understand  with  the  reason  how  such 
things  were ;  but  his  feelings  recoiled,  and  pleaded 
passionately  against  their  hard  and  cruel  hearts. 
*  If  that  barbarous  decree  be  not  repealed,'  he 
said,  ^  the  bishops  will  never  cease  to  rage  against 
the  Church  of  Christ  without  mercy  and  without 
pity ;  for  them  the  devil  useth  as  instruments  and 
The  miOioe  ministers  of  his  fury  and  malice  against  Christ — 
bidiops  he  stirreth  them  up  to  kill  and  destroy  the  mem-- 
^ST  *  l>ers  of  Christ.  And  you,  O  king !  aU  the  godly 
beseech  most  humbly  that  you  will  not  prefer 
such  wicked  and  cruel  oppressions  and  subtle 
sophistries  before  their  own  just  and  honest 
prayers.  God  recompense  you  to  your  great 
reward  if  you  shall  grant  those  prayers.  Christ 
is  going  about  hungry  and  thirsty,  naked  and 
imprisoned,  complaining  of  the  rage  and  malice 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  cruelty  of  kings  and 
princes.  He  prays.  He  supplicates,  that  the 
members  of  his  body  be  not  rent  in  pieces,  but 
that  truth  may  be  defended,  and  the  Grospel 
preached  among  men;  a  godly  king  will  hear  his 
words,  and  obey  the  voice  of  his  entreaty.'* 

The  extremes  of  opinion  were  thus  visible  on 

•  Philip  Melanethon  to  Henry  YIII. :  Fozs,  vol.  ▼• 
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either  side.      Between   them   the    government  Ch.  x6, 
steered  their  arduous  way,  under  such  guidance 

^  7  A.D.  1539, 

as  conscience  and  necessity  could  fiimish.     To     J«m. 
pass  a  statute  was  one  thing :  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  it  was  another.    The  peers  and  bishops 
expected  to  be  indulged  forthwith  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  hot  persecution.     The  king's  first  act  was  to  The  kbg 
teach  them  to  moderate  their  ardour.     In  order  the  AngU- 
to  soothe  the  acrimonies  which  the  debate  had  ^^  of 
kindled,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  were™^^" 
requested  to  repair  to  Lambeth  to  ^  animate  and  The  dinner 
comfort  the  archbishop/  and  to  bury  the  recol-  beth. 
lection   of  all  differences  by  partaking  of  his 
hospitality.     The  history  of  their  visit  was,  per- 
haps, diluted  through  Protestant  tradition  before 
it  reached  the  pages  of  Foxe,  and  the  substance 
only  of  the  story  can  be  relied  upon  as  true.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  a  conversation 
arose  which  displayed  broadly  the  undercurrent  of 
hatred  between  Cromwell  and  the  peers.    One  of 
the  party  spoke  of  Wolsey,  whom  he  called  '  a 
stubborn  and  churlish  prelate,  and  one  that  never 
could  abide  any  nobleman;'  ^and  that,'  he  added, 
*  you  know  well  enough,  my  Lord  Cromwell,  for 
he  was  your  master.'    Cromwell  answered  that  it 
was  true  that  he  had  been  Wolsey's  servant,  nor 
did  he  regret  his  fortime.     *  Yet  was  I  never  so 
far  in  love  with  him,'  he  said,  *  as  to  have  waited 
upon  him  to  Kome,  which  you,  my  lord,  were,  I 
believe,  prepared  to  have  done.'   It  was  not  true, 
the  first  speaker  said.     CromweU  again  insisted 
that  it  was  true,  and  even  mentioned  the  number 
of  florins  which  were  to  have  paid  him  for  his 
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Ch.  i6.  services.     The  other  said  *  he  Ked  in  his  teeth, 

and  great  and  high  words  rose  between  them/* 
July.  The    king's   peace-making   prospered  Kttle, 

The  impetus  of  a  great  victory  was  not  to  be 
Thepene-  arrested  by  mild  persuasions.  A  commission  was 
■MiioeBr™"  appointed  by  the  Catholic  leaders  to  reap  the 
desired  fruits.     Such  of  the  London  citizens  as 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  as  opponents 
of  reformation  in  all  its  forms — ^those  especially 
who  had  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  Bible — 
formed  a  court,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Theatatate  Mcrccrs*  Chapel.  They  *  developed  the  statute'  in 
loped  into  what  wcrc  termed  '  branches  of  inference ;'  they 
""  **"    interpreted  '  speaking  against  masses'  to  compre- 
hend *  coming  seldom  to  mass.'     Those  who  were 
'    slow  in  holding  up  their  bauds  *  at  sacring  time,' 
or  who  did  not  strike  their  breasts  with  adequate 
fervour,  were  held  to  have  denied  the  sacrament. 
In  the  worst  temper  of  the  Inquisition  they  revived 
the  crippled  functions  of  the  spiritual  courts: 
they  began  to  inquire  again  into  private  conduct, 
— ^who  went  seldom  to  church — ^who  refused  to 
receive  holy  bread  or  holy  water — ^who  were  fre- 
quent readers  of  the  Bible,  *  with  a  great  many 
other  such  branches.'f     '  They  so  sped  with  their 
branches'  that  in  a  fortnight  they  had  indicted 
Fire  irnn-  five  hundred  persons  in  London  alone*     In  their 
imprudent  fanaticism   they  forgot  all  necessary 


drod 

pected 

penons 


•  FoxE,  vol.  V.  p.  265. 

t  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  828. 
Hall  is  a  good  evidence  on  this 
point.  He  was  then  a  middle- 
aged  man,  resident  in  London, 


with  dear  ejes  and  a  shrewd, 
clear  head,  and  was  relating  not 
what  others  told  him,  bat  what 
he  aotaallj  saw. 
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discretion.  There  was  not  a  man  of  note  or  Cs.  16. 
reputation  in  the  City  who  had  so  much  as  spoken  """""^ 
a  word  against  Borne,  but  was  under  suspicion, .  ^^^y*, 
or  under  actual  arrest.     Latimer  and  Shaxton  in  a  fort- 


were  imprisoned,  and  driven  to  resign  their 
bishoprics.*  *  Where  witnesses  were  not  to  be 
found,  Hall  tells  us  significantly,  ^  that  certain  of 
the  clergy  would  procure  some,  or  else  they  were 
slandered.'  The  fary  which  had  been  pent  up 
for  years,  revenge  for  lost  powers  and  privileges, 
for  humiliations  and  sufferings,  remorse  of  con- 
science reproaching  them  for  their  perjury  in 
abjuring  the  Pope,  whom  they  still  reverenced, 
and  to  whose  feet  they  longed  to  return,  poured 
out  from  the  reactionary  churchmen  in  a  concen- 
trated lava  stream  of  malignity. 

The  blindness  of  their  rage  defeated  their  Tbe 
object.     The  king  had  not  desired  articles  ofieaiiT 
peace  tiiat  worthless  bigots  might  blacken  the  SJ!^*^heir 
skies  of  England  with  the   smoke  of  martyr- ^^^*^*^^°- 
fires.     The  powers  given  to  the  crown  by  the 
Act  of    Proclamations  recoiled  on  those  who 
bestowed  them,  and  by  a  summary  declaration  a  general 
of   pardon    the    bishops'   dungeon  doors   were  granted^ 
thrown   open;    the   prisoners  were    dismissed ;+^°*™**'^ 
and  though  Cromwell  had  seemed  to  yield  to 
them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  their  victims,  they 


*  In  Latimer's  case,  against  tion ;  '  which  his  Mi^estj  after- 
Henry's  will,  or  without  his  '  wards  denied,  and  pitied  his 
knowledge.       Cromwell,    either    condition.' — StcUe  Papers,  yoLi, 


himself  deceived  or  desiring  to 
smooth  the  storm,  told  Latimer 
that  the  king  advised  his  resigna- 


p.  849. 
t  HalL 
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Ch.  i6.  discovered,  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  sacrificed 

so  long  as  Cromwell  was  in  power, 
inly.  Not  contented  witb  granting  an  indemnify, 

Henry  set  the  persecutors  an  example  of  the  spirit 
in  which  to  enforce  the  Six  Articles.  Next  to 
Barnes  and  Latimer,  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the 
reforming  clergy,  in  high  orthodox  quarters,  was 
rfStJlT'  J®^^™®>  Vicar  of  Stepney.  While  the  parliament 
who  has  was  in  session  this  person  preached  in  violent  de- 
authority  nunciation  of  their  proceedings.  He  denied  their 
Uxifu^  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience.*- 
to  wamt"  ^®  ^^  ^®^ '  opprobrious  words*  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  them  *  but- 
terflies, fools,  and  knaves;'  and  when  the  Act  of 
Opinions  was  passed,  he  was  seized  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Mercers'.  We  need  not  ask  how  he 
would  have  been  dealt  with  there ;  but  Henry  took 
the  cause  out  of  their  hands.  He  sent  for  the 
preacher,  and,  as  Jerome  reported  afterwards,  *  so 
indifferently  heard  him,  so  gently  used  him,  so  mer- 
cifdlly  forgave  him,  that  there  was  never  poor  man 
received  like  gentleness  at  any  prince's  hand.'  The 
preacher  consented  to  revoke  his  words  in  the  place 
where  he  had  used  them;  and  appearing  again  in. 
the  same  pulpit,  he  confessed  that  he  had  spoken 
wrongly.  The  king  had  shown  him  that  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  government  within  the 
limits  which  he  desired,  would  create  conAision 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  his  declamation 
against  the  burgesses  had  been  iU  and  slanderously 


•  Notes  of  Erroneous  Doctrines  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  by  the 
Vicar  of  Stepney:  M8.  Bolls  House. 
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sjpoken.     He  recanted   also   other  parts  of  his  Ch.  i6. 
sermon  on  questions  of  doctrine;  but  he  added  ^ ^ 
an  explanation  of  his  submission  characteristic  of    ^^J^. 
the  man  and  of  the  time.     '  He  was  perplexed/  an  am- 
he  said,  ^but  not  confounded;'  ^ he  was  compelled  obediouie. 
to  deny  himself;  but  to  deny  himself  was  no 
more  but  when  adversity  should  come,  as  loss  of 
goods,  infamies,  and  like  trouble,  than  to  deny 
his  own  will,  and  call  upon  the  Lord,  saying, 
Mat  voluntas  tua.^*     Catholics  and  Protestants 
combined  to  render  the    king's   task  of  ruling 
them  as  arduous  as  it  could  be  made. 

The  bill,  nevertheless,  though  it  might  be 
softened  in  the  execution,  was  a  hard  blow  on  the 
Beformation,  and  was  bitterly  taken.  Good  came 
at  last  out  of  the  evil.  The  excesses  of  the  mov- 
ing party  required  absolutely  to  be  checked;  nor 
could  this  necessary  result  be  obtamed  till  the 
bishops  for  a  time  had  their  way  uncontrolled; 
but  the  dismissal  of  Latimer  from  the  bench,  the 
loss  of  the  one  man  in  England  whose  conduct 
was,  perhaps,  absolutely  straightforward,  upright, 
and  untainted  with  alloy  of  baser  matter,  was 
altogei<her  irreparable. 

We  approach  another  subject  of  scarcely  less 
importance  than  this  famous  statute,  and  scarcely 
less  stem.  Before  we  enter  upon  it  we  may 
pause  for  a  moment  over  one  of  the  few  scenes  of 
a  softer  kind  which  remain  among  the  records  of 
this  iron  age.  It  is  but  a  single  picture.  Bichard 
Cromwell,  writing  from  the  court  of  some  unim- 

•  Henry  Dowes  to  Cromwell:   Ellis,  third  series,  vol  iii.  p. 
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^'  '^'  portant  business  which  the  king  had  transacted, 

i.D.  1530.  ^^^^^^  ^^  letter  with  adding:   'This  done,  his 

J?^-     Grrace  went  to  the  prince,  and  there  hath  solaced 

and  Prinoe  all  the  day  with  much  mirth  and  with  dallying 

with  him  in  his  arms  a  long  space,  and  so  holding 

him  in  a  window  to  the  sight  and  great  comfort 

of  all  the  people.'*  A  saying  is  recorded  of  Heniy : 

'  Happy  those  who  never  saw  a  king  and  whom 

a  king  never  saw.'     It  is  something,  though  it 

be  but  for  once,  to  be  admitted  behind  the  shows 

of  royalty,  and  to  know  that  he,  too,  the  queller 

of  the  Pope,  the  terror  of  conspirators,  the  dread 

lord  who  was  the  pilot  of  England  in  the  sharpest 

convulsion  which  as  yet  had  tried  her  substance, 

was  nevertheless  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,  with 

a  human  heart  and  human  tenderness. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  story. 

State  of  The  English  criminal  law  was  in  its  letter  one 

crimi^     of  the  most  severe  in  Europe ;  in  execution  it  was 

the  most  uncertain  and  irregular.   There  were  no 

colonies  to   draw  off  the  criminals,  no  galley 

system,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  to  absorb  them 

in  penal  servitude;    the  country  would   have 

laughed  to  scorn  the  proposal  that  it  should  tax 

itself  to  maintain  able-bodied  men  in  unemployed 

imprisonment;  and,  in  the  absence  of  graduated 

punishments,   there  was  but  one  step  to  the 

gallows  from  the  lash  and  the  branding-iron. 

But,  as  ever  happens,  the  extreme  character  of  the 

penalties  for  crime  prevented  the  enforcement  of 


*  Biobard  Cromwell  to  Lord  Cromwell:    MS.  8UUe  P<q>er 
Office,  second  series,  toL  vii.  p.  i88. 
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them;  and  benefit  of  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ch.  16, 
privilege  of  sanctuary  on  the  other,  reduced  to  a  '^^ 
fraction  the  already  small  number  of  offenders  ^^  ^  ' 
whom  juries  could  be  found  to  convict.  In  earlier  clergy  and 
ages  the  terrors  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  S^ctSry, 
of  secular  retribution,  and  excommunication  was 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  preferable  even  to  death. 
But  in  the  corrupt  period  which  preceded  the 
Beformation  the  consequences  were  the  worst  that 
can  be  conceived.     Spasmodic  intervals  of  extra- 
ordinary severity,  when  twenty  thieves,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  says,  might  be  seen  hanging  on  a 
single  gibbet,*  were  followed  by  periods  when 
justice  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  executed  at  all.f 


*  Mobb's  Utopia,  Bumet's 
translation,  p.  13. 

t  Respectable  authorities,  as 
most  of  m J  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  inform  us  that  seventy- 
two  thousand  criminals  were  ex- 
ecuted in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Historians 
who  are  accustomed  to  examine 
their  materials  critically,  have 
usually  leamt  that  no  statements 
must  be  received  with  so  much 
caution  as  those  which  relate  to 
numbers.  Grotius  gives,  in  a  pa- 
raflel  instance,  the  number  of'  he- 
retics executed  under  Charles  Y. 
in  the  Netherlands  as  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
^ves  them  as  fifty  thousand.  The 
authorities  are  admirable,  though 
sufficiently  inconsistent,  while  the 
judicious  Mr.  Presoott  declares 
both  estimates  alike  immeasura- 
bly beyond  the  truth.  The  entire 
number  of  victims  destroyed  by 
Alva  in  the  same  provinces  by 


the  stake,  by  the  gallows,  and 
by  wholesale  massacre,  amount, 
when  counted  carefully  in  detail, 
to  twenty  thousand  only.  The 
persecutions  under  Charles,  in  a 
serious  form,  were  confined  to 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign. 
Can  we  believe  that  wholesale 
butcheries  were  passed  by  compa- 
ratively unnoticed  by  any  one  at 
the  time  of  their  perpetration, 
more  than  doubling  the  atro- 
cities which  startled  subsequently 
the  whole  world?  Laxity  of 
assertion  in  matters  of  number 
is  so  habitual  as  to  have  lost  the 
character  of  falsehood*  Men  not 
remarkably  inaccurate  will  speak 
of  thousands,  and,  when  cross- 
questioned,  will  rapidly  reduce 
them  to  hundreds,  while  a  single 
cipher  inserted  by  a  printer's 
mistake  becomes  at  once  a  ten- 
fold exaggeration.  Popular  im- 
pressions on  the  character  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  have,  how- 
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Ch.  i6.         The  state  endeavoured  to  maiiitain  its  autho* 

^"^■^       rity  against  the  immunities  of  the  Church  by 

increasing  the  harshness  of  the  code.     So  long 


ever,  prevented  inqxdrj  into  any 
statement  which  reflects  discredit 
npon  this ;  the  enormity  of  an 
accusation  has  passed  for  an  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Notwith- 
standing that  until  the  few  last 
years  of  the  king's  life  no  felon 
who  could  read  was  within  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
that  sanctuaries  ceased  finally  to 
protect  murderers  six  years  only 
before  his  death,  and  that  felons 
of  a  lighter  cast  might  use  their 
shelter  to  the  last, — even  these 
considerable  fiuH^  have  created  no 
misgiving,  and  learned  and  igno- 
rant historians  alike  haverepeated 
the  story  of  the  72,000  with 
equal  confidence. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion the  evidence,  the  single 
evidence,  on  which  it  rests. 

The  first  English  witness  is 
Harrison,  the  author  of  the  De- 
scription  qf  Britain  prefixed  to 
Hollinbhbd's  Chronicle,  Har- 
rison, speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  thieves  had  multiplied 
in  England  from  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline, looks  back  with  a  sigh 
to  the  golden  days  of  King  Hal, 
and  adds,  '  It  appeareth  by  Car- 
dan, who  writeth  it  upon  re- 
port of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia, 
in  the  geniture  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  that  his  father,  execu- 
ting his  laws  very  severely  against 
great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and 
,  rogues,  did  hang  up  three  score 
and  twelve  thousand  of  them.' 

I  am  unable  to  discover  '  the 
Bishop  of  Lexovia;'  but,  refer- 
ring to  the   Commentaries  of 


Jerome  Cardan,  p.  412,  I  find 
a  calcuktion  of  the  horoscope  of 
Edwardyi.,oontaining,  of  oourse, 
the  marvellous  l^^end  of  hia 
birth,  and  after  it  this  passage  :-* 

'  Having  spoken  of  the  son, 
we  will  add  also  the  scheme  of 
his  father,  wherein  we  chiefly 
observe  three  points.  He  mar* 
ried  six  wives ;  he  divorced  two; 
he  put  two  to  death.  Venus 
being  in  conjunction  with  Cauda, 
Lampas  partook  of  the  nature  of 
Mars;  Luna  in  occiduo  cardine 
was  among  the  dependencies  of 
Mars ;  and  Mars  himself  was  in 
the  ill-starred  constellation  Yirgo 
and  in  the  quadrant  of  Jupiter 
Infelix.  Moreover,  he  quarrelled 
with  the  Pope,  owing  to  the 
position  of  Yenus  and  to  influ- 
ences emanating  firom  her.  He 
was  affected  also  by  a  constella- 
tion with  schismatic  properties, 
and  by  certain  eclipses,  and 
hence  and  from  other  causes, 
arose  a  fact  related  to  me  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lexovia,  namely,  that 
two  years  before  his  death  as 
many  as  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons were  found  to  have  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  in 
that  one  island  during  his  reign.' 

The  words  of  some  unknown 
foreign  ecclesiastic  discovered 
imbedded  in  the  midst  of  this 
abominable  nonsense,  and  trans- 
mitted through-  a  brain  capable 
of  conceiving  and  throwing  it  into 
form,  have  been  considered  au- 
thority sufficient  to  cast  a  stigma 
over  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  in  English  history,  while 
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as  these  immtinities  subsisted,  it  had  no  other  Ch.  i6: 
resource;  but  judges  and  magistrates  shrank ^"~~ 
from  inflicting  penalties  so  enormously  dispro- ^eiuctanee 

1    J       ji  /*»  rm  1  -I  •!     of  juries  to 

portioned  to  the  offence.     They  could  not  easily  oonTict^ 
send  a  poacher  or  a  vagrant  to  the  gallows  while  ^^gbtmtai 
a  notorious  murderer  was  lounging  in  comfort***"*"****^ 
in  a  neighbouring  sanctuary,  or  having  just  read 
a  sentence  from  a  book  at  the  bar  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  had  been  handed  over  to  an  apparitor 
of  the  nearest  archdeacon's  court,  and  been  set 
at  liberty  for  a  few  shillings.     I  have  met  with 
many  instances  of  convictions  for  deer  stealing  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, ; 
I  have  met  but  one  instance  where  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  enforced  against  the  offender,  unless 
the  minor   crime   had  been   accompanied  with 
manslaughter  or  armed  resistance  —  the  leaders 
of  a  gang  who  had  for    many  years  infested 
Windsor  Forest  were  at  last  taken  and  hanged. 
The  vagrancy  laws  sound  terribly  severe;  but  in  Ranty  of 
the  reports  of  the  judges  on  their  asSize,  of  which  ^JuoiuT'*' 
many  remain  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  I  have  S^^^^ 
not  found  any  one  single  account  of  an  execution  "i»"^- 
under  them.     Felons  of  the  worst  kind  never, 
perhaps,  had  easier  opportunities.     The  parish 
constables  were  necessarily  inefficient  as  a  police ; 
many  of  them  were  doubtless  shaped  after  the 
model  of  Dogberry ;  if  they  bid  a  man  stand  and 
he  would  not  stand,  they  would  let  him  go,  and 
thank  God  they  were  rid  of  a  knave.     There  was 


the  contemporary  English  Be- 
cords,  the  actual  reports  of  the 
judges  on  assize,  which  would 


have  disposed  effectually  of  Car- 
dan and  his  bishop,  have  been 
left  unstudied  in  .their  dust^ 
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Ch.  i6.  a  sanctuary  within  reacli  all  over  England,  even 

^^         under  the  very  walls  of  Newgate,  where  escaped 

A  nno-     prisoners  could  secure  themselves.     The  scarcely 

themJis    tolerable  licence  of  ordinary  times* had  broken 

^tJ^'     its  laat  bonds  during  the  agitations  of  the  Befor- 

mation^  and  the  audacity  of  the  criminal  classes 

Araed^in.  j^g^  bccomc  SO  great  that  organized  gangs  of 

at  ABsixefl.  them  assembled  at  the  gaol  deliyeries  and  quarter 

sessions  to  overawe  the  authorities.    Ambitious  or 

violent  knights  and  noblemen  interfered  to  rescue 

or  protect  their  own  dependents.*     They  alone 

were  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  they  at  their 

pleasure  could  suspend  the  law ;  while  the  habit  of 

admitting  plea  of  clergy,  and  of  respecting  the 

precincts  of  sanctuary,  had  sunk  so  deeply  into 

the  practice  of  the  country  that,  although  parlia- 

Bifficoity    ment  might  declare  such  privileges  ^curtailed,  yet 

enSTin     ^  many  districts  custom  long  continued  stronger 

j!r^*^*-  *^^^^  ^^'      "^^   constables   stiU  respected  the 

niawi priw- boundaries  traced  by  superstition;   felons  were 

still  *  saved  by  their  book;'  the  English,  like  the 

Eomans,  were  a  people  with  whom  legislation 

became  strong  only  when  it  had  stiffened  into 

habit,  and  had  entered  slowly  and  formally  into 

possession  of  their  hearts  and  undei^tandings. 

So  many  anomalies  have  at  all  times  existed 
among  English  institutions,  that  the  nation  has 
been  practised  in  correcting  them;  and,  even  at 
their  worst,  the  old  arrangements  may  have 
worked  better  in  reality  than  under  the  naked 

*  As  we  saw  reoentlj  in  the  oompUdnts  of  the  Marqais  of 
£xet6r.  But  in  this  general  sketish  I  am  giving  the  result  of  a 
hody  of  correspondence  too  considerable  to  quote. 
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theory  might  appear  to  be  possible.  In  a  free  Ch.  i6. 
country  each  definite  instinct  or  tendency  repre-  ^  ^ 
sents  itself  in  the  general  structure  of  society. 
When  tendencies,  as  frequently  happens,  contra- 
dict each  other,  common  sense  comes  in  to  the 
rescue,  and,  on  the  whole,  justice  is  done,  though 
at  the  price  of  consistency. 

But  at  the  period  at  which  this  history 
has  now  arrived,  the  evils  of  the  system  had 
obtained  a  conclusive  preponderance.  Supersti- 
tion had  become  powerless  to  deter  from  violence, 
retaining  only  the  means  of  preventing  the 
punishment  of  it  :*  I  shall  proceed  to  illustrate 
the  actual  condition  of  the  criminal  administra- 
tion between  the  years  1535  and  1540,  by  speci- 
mens, not  indeed  selected  at  random,  but  such 
as  exhibit,  in  a  marked  form,  a  condition  of 
things  which  may  be  traced,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  throughout  the  judicial  and  magisterial 
correspondence  of  the  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1535,  the  sessions  a.t  Taunton  Violent 
and  Bridgewater  were  forcibly  dissolved  by  an  of  the 
insurrection  of '  wilfal  persons.'    Lord  Fitzwarren  ^wn^i 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  narrowly  escaped  ^^"^' 
being  murdered;  and  the  gang,  emboldened  byjj^^j^j^ 
success,   sent  detachments  round  the   country,  Uon. 
thirty  of  whom,  the  magistrates  of  Frome  re- 
ported as  haviQg  come  thither  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.    The  combination  was  of  so  serious  a  kind. 


*  In  healthier  times  the  Pope  had  interfered.  A  hull  of  Innocent 
VIIL  permitted  felons  repeating  their  crimes,  or  fraudulent  cre- 
ditors, to  be  taken  forcibly  out  of  sanctoary.^WiLEiJNs's  Concilia, 
voL  iii.  p.  621. 
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A.D-  1539. 


Ch.  16.  that  the  posse  comitatus  of  Somersetshire  was 
called  out  to  put  it  down.  Circulars  went  round 
among  the  principal  families,  warning  them  all 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  arranging  plans  for 
mutual  action.  Sir  John  Fitzjames  came  down 
from  London;  and  at  last,  by  great  exertion,  the 
ringleaders  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  least  guilty  were  allowed  to  earn  their  pardon 
by  confession.  Twelve  who  attempted  to  face 
out  their  oflfence  were  convicted  and  executed, 
four  of  them  at  Taunton,  four  at  Bridgewater,  and 
four  at  the  village  to  which  they  belonged.* 

In  1536,  7,  8,  or  9,t  a  series  of  burglaries 
had  been  committed  in  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chichester;  and  there  had  been  a 
riot  also,  connected  with  the  robberies,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  communicated  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  parties  chiefly  implicated  were  dis- 
covered and  taken;  the  evidence  against  them  was 
conclusive,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  shake  it; 
but  three  *  froward  persons'  on  the  jury,  one  of 
whom  was  the  foreman,  refused  to  agree  to  a  ver- 
dict. They  were  themselves,  the  magistrates 
were  aware,  either  a  part  of  the  gang,  or  privately 
in  league  with  them ;  and  the  help  of  the  crown 
was  invited  for  *the  reformation  of  justice.' J  I 
do  not  find  how  this  matter  ended. 


A  jaiy  at 
Chichester 
refaseeto 
oonvict  a 
gang  of 
burglars. 


•  The  Magistrates  of  Frome 
to  Sir  Henry  Long:  MS.  CoU 
ion.  litus,  B  I,  102.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Titqames  to  Cromwell  : 
MS.  State  Paper  Office,  se- 
cond series,  yoL  xi.  p.  43. 

t  The  letter  which  I  quote  is 
addressed  to  Cromwell  as  '  My 
Lord  Privy  Seal/  and  dftted  July 


17.  Cromwell  was  created  privy 
seal  on  the  2nd  of  Julyj  1536, 
and  Earl  of  Essex  on  tiie  17th 
of  April,  1540.  There  is  no 
other  guide  to  the  date. 

X  The  Magistrates  of  Chi- 
chester to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal : 
MS.  StaU  Paper  Office,  second 
series,  vol.  10. 
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Benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  from  felons  in  Ch.  i6. 
^531-*'*    -A.t  least  five  years  later,  when  Crom-  ^^ 
well  was  privy  seal,  three  men  were  arraigned  at  ^^^^ 
the  gaol  delivery  at  Ipswich,  '  upon  three  several  plead  bene- 
indictments  of  several  felonies.'     They  were  con-  aft»  Uw*' 
victed  regularly,  and  their  guilt  does  not  seem  to  ^^'^^ 
have  been  doubted;  but  *  every  of  them  prayed  J^^^ 
their  book/     The  see  of  Norwich  being  vacant 
at  the  time,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
suspended;  no  'ordinary*  was  present  in  court 
to  'hear  them  read;'  the  magistrates  thereupon 
'reprieved  the  said  felons,  without  any  judgment 
upon  the  said  verdict.'     The  prisoners  were  re- 
manded to  the  gaol  till  the  spiritual  courts  were 
ready  to  take  charge  of  them :  they  were  kept 
carelessly,  and  escaped.f 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in 
1539  will  show,  better  tha©  any  general  descrip- 
tion, the  nature  of  a  sanctuary,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  protection  was  enjoyed.     The  number 
of  sanctuaries  had  been  limited  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment previous  to  their  final  abolition;   certain 
favoured  spots  were  permitted  for  a  time  to  absorb 
the  viUany  of  the  country ;  and  felons  who  had 
taken  refrige  elsewhere,  were  to  be  removed  into 
some  one  of  these.     Bewley  in  Hampshire  had  Dewriptioii 
been  condemned  to  lose  its  privilege.     Bichard  tnaiy  at 
Layton,  the  monastic  visitor,  describes  and  pleads  ^^^.  ^^' 
for  it  to  the  privy  seal.  ^^' 

'There  be  sanctuary  men  here,'  he  says,  'for  J^J^^Li 
debt,  felony,  and  murder,  thirty-two;  many  of*^**** 

•  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  i. 
t  Hamfrej  Wingfield  to  my  Lord   Privy  Seal:    MS,    State 
Faper  Office^  second  series,  vol.  li« 
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Ch.  i6.  them  aged,  dome  yery  sick.  They  have  all,  within 
four,  wives  and  children,  and  dwelling-honses, 
Tintor  in    and  gTound,  whereby  they  live  with  their  fami- 
debtor^     lies;  which,  being  all  assembled  before  ns,  and 
mi^erm  ^^  king's  pleasure  opened  to  them,  they  have 
very  lamentably  declared  that,  if  they  be  now 
sent  to  other  sanctuaries,  not  only  they,  but  their 
wives  and  children  also,  shall  be  utterly  undone; 
and  therefore  have  desired  us  to  be  mean  unto 
your  good  lordship  that  they  may  remain  here 
for  term  of  their  lives,  so  that  none  others  be 
received.     And  because  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  great  number  of  them,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  shall  be  utterly  cast  away, 
their  age,  impotency,  and  other  things  considered, 
if  they  be  sent  to  any  other  place,  we  have  sent 
•       this  bearer  unto  you,  beseeching  your  lordship  to 
know  the  king's  pleasure  herein.'* 

The  nineteenth  century  believes,  and  believes 
with  justice,  that  in  its  treatment  of  criminals  it 
has  made  advances  in  hximanity  on  the  practice 
of  earlier  times;  but  the  warmest  of  living 
philanthropists  would  scarcely  consider  so  ten- 
derly, in  a  correspondence  with  the  home  secre- 
taiy,  the  domestic  comforts  of  thirty-two  debtors, 
felons,  and  murderers. 

But  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  lawless- 
w^w  ^®^®  which  had  spread  in  the  wilder  districts  of 
Warden  of  the  countiy  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
KbitshM.    remarkable  Bowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 


*   Richard  Layton  to  Cromwell:   MS,  State  Faper  Cffiee, 
■eoond  series,  vol.  zz. 
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Coventry,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  Ch.  i6. 
the  last  snrvivor  of  the  old  martial  prelates,  fitter  ^^ 
for  harness  than  for  bishops'  robes,  for  a  court 
of  justice  than  a  court  of  theology;  more  at 
home  at  the  head  of  his  troopers,  chasing  cattle- 
stealers  in  the  gorges  of  Llangollen,  than  hunting 
heretics  to  the  stake,  or  chasing  formulas  in  the 
arduous  defiles  of  controversy.  Three  volumes 
are  extant  of  Rowland  Lee's  letters.*  They  relate 
almost  wholly  to  the  details  of  his  administration  Tnumi. 
on  either  side  of  the  firontier  line  firom  Chester  dition  ^' 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  The  Welsh  counties  ^^^ 
were  but  freshly  organized  under  the  English 
system.  The  Welsh  customs  had  but*  just  been 
superseded  by  the  English  common  law.  The 
race  whose  ancient  hardihood  the  castles  of  Con- 
way, Carnarvon,  and  Beaxmiaris  remain  to  com- 
memorate, whom  only  those  stem  towers,  with 
their  sterner  garrisons,  could  awe  into  subjection, 
maintained  a  shadow  of  their  independence  in  a 
wild  lawlessness  of  character.  But  the  sense  of 
subjection  had  been  soothed  by  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  bestowed  a  dynasty  upon 
England;  that  a  blood  descendant  of  Cadwallader 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Edwards.  They 
had  ceased  to  maintain,  like  the  Lish,  a  feeling 
of  national  hostility.  They  were  suffering  now 
from  the  intermediate  disorders  which  intervene 
when  a  smaller  race  is  merging  in  a  stronger  and 
a  larger;  when  traditional  customs  are  falling 
into  desuetude,  and  the  laws  designed  to  take 

•  M8.  State  Paper  Cffiee,  second  aeries. 
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Ch.  i6.  their  place  have  not  yet  grown  actively  into  ope- 
^^  ration.  Many  ofthe  Welsh  gentlemen  lived  peace- 

fully  by  honest  industry;  others,  especially  along 
Pai«e        the  Border,  preferred  the  character  of  H^hland 
indepen-     chicftains,  and  from   their  mountain  fastnesses 
the  Border,  levied  black  rent  on  the  English  counties.     Sur- 
rounded with  the  sentiment  of  pseudo-heroism, 
they  revelled  in  the  conceit  of  imaginary  freedom ; 
and  with  their  bards  and  pedigrees,  and  traditions 
of  Glendo  wer  and  Prince  Llewellyn,  they  disguised 
from  themselves  and  others  the  plain  prose  truth, 
that  they  were  but  thieves  and  rogues. 

These  were  the  men  whom  Bowland  Lee  was 
sent  to  tame  into  civility — ^these,  and  their  Eng- 
lish neighbours,  who,  from  close  proximity  and 
from  acquired  habits  of  retaliation  for  their  own 
injuries,  had  caught  the  infection  of  a  similar 
spirit. 

From  his  many  letters  I  must  content  myself 
with  taking  such  extracts  as  bear  most  imme- 
diately on  the  working  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  punishing  even 
the  worst  villanies.     To  strengthen  the  bishop's 
hands  a  Council  of  the  Marches  had  been  esta- 
Councii  of  blished  in  1534,  with  powers  similar  to  those  which 
Mwches.    were  given  subsequently  to  the  Council  of  York. 
In  August,  1537,  Lee  wrote  to  Cromwell, 
*  These  shall  be  to  advertise  you  that  where  of 
late  I  sent  unto  your  lordship  a  bill  of  such 
murders  and  manslaughters  as  were  done  in  Che- 
shire which  would  not  be  found  until  this  council 
set  the  same  forward  for  condign  punishment  ofthe 
offenders,  and  although  at  the  late  assizes  a  great 
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number  of  bills  both  for  murders  and  riots  were  Ch.  i6. 

put  into  the  great  inquest,  and  good  evidence  

given  upon  the  same — ^yet,  contrary  to  their  duties  ^'^'  '^^^* 
to  our  sovereign  lord  and  their  oath,  neglecting  Cheshire 
the  course  and  ministration  of  justice,  they  haveiSJirn 
found  murders  to  be  manslaughters,  and  riots  to  ''^^'^• 
be  misbehaviours.     The  council  could  do  no  less 
but  see  the  same  redressed.      We  have  called 
the  said  inquest  before  us,  and  committed  them 
to  ward  for  their  lightness  in  the  premises.     And 
for  as  much  as  I  think  that  suit  will  be  made 
unto  your  lordship  of  my  straitness  and   hard 
dealing  herein,  if  your  lordship  will  have  that 
country  in  as  good  order  and  stay  as  we  have  set 
other  parts,  there  must  be  punishment  done,  or 
else  they  will  continue  in  their  boldness  as  they 
have  used  heretofore.     If  your  lordship  will  that 
I  shall  deal  remissively  herein,  upon  the  adver- 
tisement of  your  lordship's  mind  by  your  letters, 
I  shall  gladly  follow  the  same.     Or  else,  if  your 
lordship  do  mind  reformation  of  the   premises, 
write  unto  me  a  sharp  letter  to  see  justice  minis-  Neoessity 
tered,  and  to  punish  such  as  shall  be  thought  dSdpiin<j 
offenders  according  to   this   coimcil's  discretion  J^ ''J^* 
for  their  misbehaviours  by  fines,  strait  imprison-  °^***« 
ment,  and  otherwise.     For  if  we  shoidd  do  no- 1»^- 
thing  but  as  the  common  law  will,  these  things 
so  far  out  of  order  wiU  never  be  redressed.' 

The  bishop's  advice  was  approved.  One 
caution  only  ^as  impressed  upon  him  by  Crom- 
well— ^that  *  indifferent  justice  must  be  minis- 
tered to  poor  and  rich  according  to  their  deme- 
rits ;'  and  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  riots 
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Ch.  i6.  and  robberies  were  not  to  be  spared  on  account 

of  their  position.     The  bishop  obeyed  the  admo- 

*  nition,  which  was  probably  little  needed;  soon 
after,  at  a  quarter  sessions,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Ferrars,  and  many 
Pour  gen-  gentlemen  of  the  shire,  *  four  of  the  best  blood 
thT^  in  the  county  of  Shropshire*  were  reported  to 
Sh^re  have  been  hanged, 
are  hanged.        Carrying  his  discipline  south,  the  bishop  by- 

and-bye  wrote  from  Hereford — 
A  nest  of  ^  By  diligent  search  and  pains  we  have  tried 
ro^out  out  the  greatest  nest  of  thieves  that  was  heard 
oestonSdie.  ^^  ^^^  many  years.  They  have  confessed  to  the 
robbing  of  eighteen  churches,  besides  other  felo* 
nies,  already.  This  nest  was  rooted  in  Glouces-^ 
tershire  at  a  place  called  Merkyll,  and  had  re* 
course  to  a  blind  inn,  to  an  old  man,  who,  with 
his  two  sons,  being  arrant  thieves,  were  the  re- 
ceitors.  Of  this  affinity  were  a  great  number, 
of  whom  we  have  ten  or  twelve  principals  and 
accessories,  and  do  make  out  daily  for  more 
where  we  can  hear  they  be.  Daily  the  outlaws 
submit  themselves,  or  be  taken.  If  he  be  taken 
he  playeth  his  pageant.  If  he  come  and  submit 
himself,  I  take  him  to  G-od's  mercy  and  the 
king's  grace  upon  his  fine.' 
Effect  of  Once  more,  after  mentioning  the  capture  of 

two  outlaws,  whom  he  intended  to  despatch,  and 
of  a  third,  who  had  been  killed  in  attempting  to 
escape,  brought  in  dead  across  a  horse,  and 
hanged  on  a  market-day  at  Ludlow,  the  warden 
summed  up,  as  a  general  result  of  his  adminis* 
tration,  'What  shall  we  say  further?    All  the 


theiharp 
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thieves  in' Wales  quake  fot  fear;  and  at  this  day  Ch.  i6. 
we  assure  yon  there  is  but  one  thief  of  name,  of  [ 

the  sort  of  outlaws,  and  we  trust  to  have  him 
shortly;  so  that  now  ye  may  boldly  affirm  that 
Wales  is  redact  to  that  state  that  one  thief  taketh  One  thief 
another,  and  one  cow  keepeth  another.'*  another, 

The  bishop's  work  was  rough ;  but  it  was  good  ^^  ^^^ 
of  its  kind,  and  was  carried  out  in  the  manner  ]^^. 
which,  in  the  long  run,  was  most  merciful — merci- 
ful to  honest  subjects,  who  were  no  longer  the  prey 
of  marauders — ^merciful  to  those  whom  the  impu- 
nity of  these  heroes  of  the  Border  might  have 
tempted  to  imitate  their  example — ^merciful  to 
the  offenders  themselves,  who  were  saved  by  the 
gallows  from  adding  to  the  list  of  their  crimes. 

But  although  order  could  be  enforced  where  laxity 
an  active  resolute  man  had  been  chosen  to  super-  magiBtratei 
sede  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  authorities,  in  ^uih-^ 


other  parts  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  ^^^fs^^ 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  espe- 
cially, there  was  no  slight  necessity  still  remain- 
ing for  discipline  of  a  similar  kind;  the  magis- 
trates had  been  exhorted  again  and  again  in 
royal  proclamations  to  discharge  their  duties  more 
efficiently ;  but  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  was 
deranged  by  the  religious  convulsions ;  the  main- 
spring of  the  social  system  was  out  of  place,  and  the 
parts  could  no  longer  work  in  harmony.  The  expe- 
dient would  have  to  be  attempted  which  had  suc- 
ceeded elsewhere ;  but,before  resorting  to  it,Henry 

*  CorreBpondenoe  of  the  Warden  and  Council  of  the  Welsh 
Marches  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal:  MS,  State  Paper  Office, 
second  series. 
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Ch.  i6.  would  try  once  more  the  eflTect  of  an  address,  and 
^  ^  a  circular  was  issued  in  the  ensuing  terms : — 

iiieking  ^The  king  to  the  lustices   of    the    peace. 

addrea  to  Trustj  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well,*  and 
cannot  a  little  marvel  to  hear  that,  notwith- 
standing our  sundry  advertisements  lately  made 
imto  you  for  the  doing  of  your  duties  in  such 
offices  as  in  our  commonwealth  are  committed 
unto  you,  many  things  be  nevertheless  directed 
at  will  and  pleasure,  than  either  upon  any  just 
contemplation  of  justice,  or  with  any  regard  to 
the  good  monitions  which  heretofore  we  have  set 
forth  for  the  advancement  of  the  same.  Minding, 
therefore,  yet  once  again,  before  we  shall  correct 
the  lewdness  of  the  oflTenders  with  any  extremity 
of  law,  to  give  a  more  general  admonition,  to 
the  intent  no  man  shall  have  colour  by  excuse 
of  ignorance,  we  have  thought  meet  to  write 
these  our  letters  unto  you,  and  by  the  same  to 
desire  and  pray  you,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
Once  again  charge  and  command  you,  upon  your  duties  of 
^em  o?**  allegiance,  that  for  the  repairing  of  aU  things 
their  negligently  passed,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  all 
to  do  their  such  damages  as  may  for  lack  thereof  happen 
unto  you,  you  shall  have  special  care  and  study 
to  the  due  and  just  observation  of  the  points 
following : — 

'  First,  where  we  have  with  our  great  study, 
travail,  and  labour  expelled  the  usurped  power 
of  Bome,  with  all  the  branches  and  dependings 
upon  the  same,  our  pleasure  is  that  you  shall 

*  MS,  Bolls  House,  first  series,  494. 
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have  a  principal  regard  that  the   privy   main-  Ch.  i6. 
tainers  of  that  Papistical  faction  may  be  tried  ^^ 
out  and  brought  to  justice.     For  by  sundry  argu*  The  pny/ 
ments  it  is  manifest  unto  us  that  there  wanteth  tainm  of 
not  a  number  that  in  that  matter  retain  their  tklifiwtioo 
old  fond  fantasies  and  superstitions,  muttering  in  ^^ 
comers,  as  they  dare,  to  the  maintenance  and^^fjitd 
upholding  of  them,   what    countenance   soever 
they  do  shew  outwards  for  avoiding  of  danger  of 
the  law.     These  kind  of  men  we  would  have 
tried  out,  as  the  most  cankered  and  venomous 
worms  that  be  in  our  commonwealth,  both  for 
that  they  be  apparent  enemies  to  God,  and  mani- 
fest traitors  to    us   and  to   our  whole  realm, 
workers  of  all  mischief  and  sedition  within  the 
same. 

^  Secondly,  you  shall  have  special  regard  that  The  stnidy 
all  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars  may  be  ][hSa  be 
punished  according  to  the  statute  made  for  that  p'*^*^®^ 
purpose.     Tour  default  in  the  execution  whereof, 
proceeding  upon  an  inconsiderate  pity  to  one  evil 
person,  without  respect  to  the  great  multitude 
that  live  in  honest  and  lawful  sort,  hath  bred  no 
small  inconvenience  in  our  commonwealth.    And 
you  shall  also  have  special  regard  that  no  man 
be  suffered  to  use  any  unlawful  games ;  but  that 
every  man  may  be  encouraged  to  use  the  long- 
bow, as  the  law  requireth. 

^  Furthermore,  our  pleasure  and  most  dread 
commandment  is  that,  all  respects  set  apart,  you  A^^*^ 
shall  bend  yourselves  to  the  advancement  of  even  ^^^ 
justice  between  party  and  party,  both  that  out  *ered  be- 
good  subjects  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  laws  and  rich. 
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Ch.  i6.  sincerely  administered  unto  them,  and  that  eril 
doers  may  be  punished,  as  the  same  doth  pre- 
scribe and  limit.     To  which  points,  if  you  shall 
upon  this  monition  and  advertisement  give  such 
diligent  regard  as  you  may  satisfy,  your  duty  in 
the  same,  leaving  and  eschewing  from  henceforth 
,  all  disguised  corruption,  we  shall  be  content  the 
more  easily  to  put  in  oblivion  all  your  former  re- 
missness and  negligence.     But  if,  on  the  other 
part,  we  shall  perceive  that  this  kind  of  gentle 
proceeding  can  work  no  kind  of  good  effect  in 
you,  or  any  of  you,  whom  we  put  in  trust  under 
us,  assure  yourselves  that  the  next  advice  shall 
be   of  so  sharp  a  sort  as  shall  bring  with  it  a 
just  punishment  of  those  that  shall  be  found  of- 
He  requires  fenders  in  this  behalf:  requiring  you,  therefore, 
obey,  or  his  uot  ouly  for  your  own  part  to  wax  each  a  new 

next  adyiee  •  n  i     11      • 

^ibeof  ^^^i  "  you  shaU  m  your  own  conscience 
l^^  perceive  that  you  have  not  done  your  duty  as 
appertained,  but  also  to  exhort  others  of  your 
sort  and  condition,  whom  you  shall  perceive  to 
digress  from  the  true  execution  of  their  offices, 
rather  to  reconcile  and  compose  themselves  than 
upon  any  affection,  respect,  or  displeasure  to  do 
any  such  thing  as  will  hereafter  minister  unto 
them  further  repentance,  and  will  not  percase, 
when  it  should  light  on  their  necks,  lightly  be 
redubbed.  Wherein  you  shall  shew  yourselves 
men  of  good  instruction,  and  deserve  our  right 
hearty  thanks  acbordingly.' 

Menace,  as  usual,  was  but  partiaUy  effectual. 
At  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  genej^d  itir  and 
excitement  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1539, 
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whfle  the  loyal  portion  of  the  coimtry  was. still  Ch.  i6. 
under  arms,   and  the    government    felt  strong  ^  j,  ^ 
enough  for  the  work,  we  trace  the  progress  of 
spedal  commissions  through  the  counties  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  irregularities  had  been  the  greatest,  partly  to  eommu. 
sift  to  the  bottom  the  history  of  the  Marquis  of  "*^°*' 
Exeter's  conspiracy,  partly  to  administer  discipline 
to  gangs,  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.     Sir  Thomas 
Blunt  and  Sir  Bobert  Neville  went  to  Worcester 
and  Kidderminster.      At  the   latter  place  ten 
felons  were  hanged.*     Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  J^*^*^"" 
with  Lord  Bussell  and  others,  was  sent  into  the  Kidder- 
sonth  and  west, where,  *for  wilful  murders,  heinous 
robberies,  and  other  offences,'  Willoughby  wrote 
to  CromwelL  that  *  divers  and  many  felons  suf-  J>»^«"  ^^ 

**  many  niner 

fered*'  In  Somersetshire  four  men  were  hansred  in  tbe 
for  rape  and  burglary.  In  Cornwall,  Kendall 
and  Quintrell  were  hanged,  with  confederates  who 
had  acted  under  them  as  recruiting  agents  for 
Lord  Exeter.  Other  details  are  wanting;  but  a 
general  tone  of  vigour  runs  through  the  reports, 
and  the  gentlemen  had  so  far  taken  warning  from 
the  last  proclamation,  that  the  commissioners  were 
able  to  conclude :  '  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  in  every 
of  these  same  shires  there  hath  been  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemen  and  men  of  worship  who 


*  At  the  execution  Latimer's 
chaplain.  Doctor  Tailor,  preached 
a  permon.  Among  the  notes  of 
the  proceedings  I  find  a  certain 
MHes  Denison  called  up  for  dis- 
refpectfol  language. 

'  The  said  Miles  did  say :  The 
hishop  sent  one  yesterday  for  to 
preach  at  the  gallows,  and  there 


stood  upon  the  vicar's  colt  and 
made  a  foolish  sermon  of  the 
new  learning,  looking  over  the 
gallows.  I  would  the  colt  had 
winced  and  cast  him  down.' 
'  Also  daring  the  sermon  he  did 
say,  I  would  he  were  gone,  and 
I  were  at  my  dinner.' —  Jf 5. 
State  Faper  Qfice. 
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Oh.  i6.  have  endeavoured  themselves,  with  much  dili- 
gence in  executing  the  king's  precepts  and  com- 
mandments.'* Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  who 
either  accompanied  the  commission,  or  was  in 
Hampshire  independently  of  it,  took  advantage 
of  a  quarter  sessions  in  that  county  to  stimulate 
these  symptoms  of  improvement  a  little  further. 
Sir  Thomas  The  Uug,  he  told  the  magistrates,  desired 
ley^^ToT  most  of  sU  things  that  indifferent  justice  should 
•^jl^**  •  he  ministered  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  which, 
Knions  in  j^e  regretted  to  say,  was  imperfectly  done.  Those 
■hira.  in  authority  too  much  used  their  powers,  ^  that 
men  should  follow  the  bent  of  their  bows,'  a  thing 
which  '  did  not  need  to  be  followed.'  The  chief 
cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  time  was  ^  the  dark 
setting  forth  of  God's  Word,'  '  the  humming  and 
harking  of  the  priests  who  ought  to  read  it,  and 
the  slanders  given  to  those  that  did  plainly  and 
truly  set  it  forth.'  At  any  rate,  the  fact  was  as 
he  described  it  to  be ;  and  they  would  find,  he 
added,  significantly,  that,  if  they  gave  further 
occasion  for  complaint,  ^  God  had  given  them  a 
prince  that  had  force  and  strength  to  rule  the 
highest  of  them.'f  For  the  present  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  their  conduct.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  magistrates  were  deprived  or 
punished.  The  work  which  they  had  neglected  waa 
done  for  them  by  others,  and  they  were  left  again 
to  themselves  with  a  clearer  field.  %  One  noticeable 

*  Sir  Thomas  WiUonglibj  to    to  CromweU :  MS.  StaU  P^^fer 
Cromwell :  M8.  OaiUm.  Titus,  |  Office,  first  series,  vol.  iz. 
B  I,  386.  X  The  traditions  of  torentj 

t  The  Sheriff  of  Hampshire ;  connected  with  this  reign  ar« 
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victim,  however,  fell  in  this  year.  There  were  three,  Ch.  1 6. 
indeed,  with  eqnal  claims  to  interest;  but  one,  ^  ^     ^ 
through  caprice  of  &me,  has  been  especially  re- 
membered.    The   great   abbots,   with   but  fewThwe 

..  V     ji      •  !»  •   •         ji      •        abbots  fall 

exceptions,  had  given  cause  for  suspicion  durmg  under 
the  late  disturbances;  that  is  to  say  they  had''*^*^^ 
grown  to  advanced  age  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Papacy;  they  were  too  old  to  begin  life  again 
with  a  new  allegiance.     Information  had  trans- 
pired— ^I  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  it — 
to  persuade  Cromwell  that  the  Abbots  of  Beading,  ^^^^** 
Colchester,  and  Glastonbury  were  entangled  inter  and 
some  treasonable  enterprise  or  correspondence.*       ^^ 
The  charges  against  the  Abbot  of  Beading  I  have 
been  unable  to  find.     The  Abbot  of  Colchester 
had  refused  to  surrender  his  house,  and  concealed 
or  made  away  with  the   abbey  plate,  and  had 
used  expressions  of  most  unambiguous   anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  rebellions,  and  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  failure,  f      They  were  both  exe- 


explained  by  these  exceptional 
efforts  of  rigour.  The  years  of 
Hoenoe  were  forgotten;  the  sea- 
sons recurring  at  long  intervals, 
when  the  executions  might  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  lived  in 
recollection,  and  when  three  or 
four  generations  had  passed,  be- 
came the  measure  of  the  whole 
period. 

*  '  These  three  abbots  had 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore 
the  Pope.'— Traheme  to  Bul- 
linger :  Original  Letters  <m  the 
Rrformaiion,  second  series,  p. 

3i<^- 

t  '  Yesterday  I  was  with  the 
Abbot  of  Colchester,  who  asked 


me  how  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osith 
did  as  touching  his  house;  for 
the  bruit  was  the  king  would 
have  it.  To  the  which  I  an- 
swered, that  he  did  like  an  honest 
man,  for  he  saith,  I  am  the  king's 
subject,  and  I  and  my  house  and 
all  is  the  king's ;  wherefore,  if  it 
be  the  king's  pleasure,  I,  as  a 
true  subject,  shall  obey  without 
grudge.  To  the  which  the  abbot 
answered,  the  king  shall  never 
have  my  house  but  against  my 
will  and  against  my  heart;  for  I 
know,  by  my  learning,  he  cannot 
take  it  by  right  and  law.  Where- 
fore, in  my  conscience,  I  cannot 
be  content;  nor  he  shall  never 
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!%€  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 


Ch.  i6.  cuted.     On  the  first  visitation  of  the  monasteries, 
^^  Whiting,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  received  a  fevour- 

The  Abbot  able  character  from  the  visitors.     He  had  taken 

of  GlMtOll" 

buiy.  the  oaths  to  the  king  without  objection,  or  none 
is  mentioned.  He  had  acquiesced  generallj,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Cromwell's 
legislation,  he  had  been  present  at  one  heading 
at  least  of  the  concluding  statute  against  the 
Pope's  authority  ;*  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  disting^shed  himself  in  any  way  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  falling  faith.  In  the  last  parliament 
he  had  been  absent  on  plea  of  ill  health;  but 
he  appointed  no  proxy,  nor  sought  apparently 
to  use  on  either  side  his  legitimate  influence. 
Cromwell's  distrust  was  awakened  by  some  un- 
known reason ;  but  both  to  him  and  to  those  who 
had  spoken  previously  in  his  favour,  it  seemed, 


have  it  with  my  heart  and  will. 
To  the  which  I  said  beware  of 
8uch  learning;  for  if  ye  hold 
sach  learning  as  ye  learned  in 
Qzenford  when  ye  were  young 
ye  will  be  hanged;  and  ye  are 
worthy.  But  I  wtU  advise  yoa 
to  confirm  yourself  as  a  good 
Bubjeoty  or  eke  you  shall  hinder 
your  brethren  and  also  yourself/ 
—Sir  John  St  aair  to  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal:  M8,  State  Paper 
Cffioe,  second  series^  vol.  xzxviii. 
The  abbot  did  not  take  the 
advice,  but  ventured  more  dan- 
gerous language. 

'  The  Abbot  of  Colchester  did 
•ay  that  the  northern  men  were 
good  men  and  mokell  in  the 
mouth,  and  '  great  crackers'  and 
nothbg  worth  in  their  deeds.' 


'  Further,  the  sud  abbot  said,  at 
the  time  of  the  insurrection,  *  I 
would  to  Christ  that  the  rebels 
in  the  north  had  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor/ 
and  the  lord  privy  seal  amongst 
them,  and  then  I  trast  we  should 
have  a  meny  world  again." — 
Deposition  of  Bdmund  — ^ : 
BolU  House  3£8,  second  series. 
No.  27. 

But  the  abbot  must  have 
committed  himself  more  deeply, 
or  have  refused  to  retract  and 
make  a  submission;  for  I  find 
words  of  similar  purport  sworn 
agamst  other  abbots,  who  suf- 
fered no  punishment 

*  Lorde  JounuUe,  28  Henry 
VIII. 
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according  to  their  standard  of  appreciation,  suffi-  Ch.  j6. 
ciently   grounded.     Perhaps  some  discontented  ^^^ 
monk  had   sent  np  secret  informations.*      An8«p*«tt^- 
order  went  out  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
which  was  to  be  executed  by  three  of  the  visitors^ 
Lajrton,  Pollard,  and  Moyle.     On  the  i6th  of  Laytonand 
September  they  were  at  Beading:  on  the  aand oommi*-*" 
they  had  arrived  at  Glastonbury.    The  abbot  waa  JJ^^f 
absent  at  a  country  house  a  mile  and  a  half  dis-  ^j^^ 
tant.     They  followed  him,  informed  him  of  the  ^^^^ 
cause   of  their  coming,  and  asked  him  a  few  bury, 
questions.     His  answers  w^e  ^nothing  to  the 
purpose ;'  that  is  to  say,  he  confessed  nothing  to 
the  visitors'  purpose.     He  was  taken  back  to  the 
abbey;   his    private  apartments  were  searched^  The  abbot's 
and  a  book  of  arguments  was  found  there  against  aearched. 
the  king's  divorce,  pardons,  copies  of  bulls,  and 
a  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket — nothing  particularly 
criminal,  though  all  indicating  the  abbot's  ten- 
dencies.   The  visitors  considered  their  discoveries 
'  a  great  matter.'  The  abbot  was  again  questioned ; 
and  this  time  his  answers  appeared  to  them  ^  can- 
kered and  traitorous.'     He  was  placed  in  charge 

of  a  Biwrd.  and  sent  to  London  to  the  Tower,  to  He  k  awit 

'^  to  the 

be  examined  by  Cromwell  himself.     The  occasion  Tower. 

of  his  absence  was  taken  for  the  dissolution  of 

the  house ;  and,  as  the  first  preliminary,  an  in- 

ventory  was  made  of  the  plate,  the  furniture,  and 


*  <  The  Abbot  of  Glaatonbary 
appeareth  neither  then  nor  now 
to  have  known  God  nor  his 
prince,  nor  anj  part  of  a  good 
Christian  man's  religion.    They 


be  all  false,  feigned,  flatt<$ring 
hypocrite  knATes,as  undoubtedly 
there  is  none  other  of  that  sort/ 
— Layton  to  Cromwell:  Elus, 
third  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
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Ch.  i6.  the  money  in  the  treasury.     Glastonbury  was  one 
Tl  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  reli&n^ous  houses.     A  less 

A.D.  1539,  ^ 

September,  experienced  person  than  Leyton  would  have  felt 
pute  and    some  Surprise  when  he  found  that  neither  plate, 
^p!       jewels,  nor  ornaments  were  forthcoming  sufficient 
^^**"*^      for  an  ordinary  parish  church.   But  deceptions  of 
this  kind  were  too  familiar  to  a  man  who  had 
examined  half  the  reUgious  houses  in  England. 
He  knew  immediately  that  the  abbey  treasure 
was  either  in  concealment  or  had  been  secretly 
made   away  with.      Foreseeing  the  impending 
destruction  of  this  establishment,  the  monks  had 
been  everywhere  making  use  of  their  opportunities 
of  plunder.     The  altar  plate,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, may  have  been  secreted  from  a  sentiment 
of  piety — from  a  desire  to  preserve  from  sacrilege 
General     vcssels  cousccratcd  to  holy  uses.     But  plunder 
the  ^^kM  was  the  rule ;  piety  was  the  exception.     A  con- 
to  plunder.  fgggiQjj  Qf  ^^e  Abbot  of  Barlings  contains  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  principles  on  which  the  fraternities 
generally  acted.     This  good  abbot  called  his  con- 
vent into   the   chapter-house,  and  by  his  own 
acknowledgment,  addressed  them  thus : — 
Addrea  of        *  Brethren,  ye  hear  how  other  relisrious  men 

the  Abbot 

of  Barlings,  be  iutrcatcd,  and  ^  how  they  have  but  forty 
shillings  a  piece  given  them  and  are  let  go.  But 
they  that  have  played  the  wise  men  amongst 
them  have  provided  aforehand  for  themselves, 
and  sold  away  divers  things  wherewith  they  may 
help  themselves  hereafter.  And  ye  hear  abo  this 
rumour  that  goeth  abroad  that  the  greater  abbeys 
shall  down  also.  Wherefore,  by  your  advice,  this 
shall  be  my  counsel,  that  we  do  take  such  plate 
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as  we  have,  and  certain  of  the  best  vestments  and  Ch.  i6. 
copes  and  set  them  aside,  and  sell  them  if  need  ,"7    TT 

^  ^  ^  A.D.   1539. 

be,  and  so  divide  the  money  coming  thereof  when  September, 
the  house  is  suppressed.  And  I  promise  you  of 
my  faith  and  conscience  ye  shall  have  your  part, 
and  of  every  penny  that  I  have  during  my  life ; 
and  thereupon,'  he  concluded, '  the  brethren  agreed 
thereunto.'* 

A  less  severe  government  than  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  would  have  refused  to  tolerate  conductof  this 
kind.  Those  who  decline  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament  over  the  property  of  cor- 
porate bodies,  cannot  pretend  that  a  right  of  owner- 
ship was  vested  in  persons  whose  tenure,  at  its 
best  and  surest,  was  limited  by  their  lives.     For 
members  of  religious  houses  to  make  away  their 
plate  was  justly  construed  to  be  felony ;  and  the  Appropn- 
law,  which  was  necessarily  general,  could  not  re-  oonceai- 
cognise  exceptions  on  the   ground  of  piety   of  JSe  re- 
motive,  when  such  an  exception  would  but  have  f^^,  " 
furnished  a  screen  behind  which  indiscriminate 
piUage  might  have  been  carried  on  with  impunity. 
The  visitors  had  been  warned  to  be  careM,t  and 


*  Confession  of  the  Abbot  of 
Barlings:  M8,  Cotton.  Cleo- 
patra, E  4. 

t  'And  for  as  mach  as  ex- 
perience teacbeth  tbat  many  of 
the  heads  of  sach  houses,  not- 
withstanding their  oaths,  taken 
upon  the  holy  evangelists,  to 
present  to  such  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's commissioners  as  have 
been  addressed  unto  them,  true 
and  perfect  inventories  of  all 
things   belonging  to  their  mo- 


nasteries, many  things  have  been 
left  ouL  embezzled,  stolen,  and 
purloined  —  many  rich  jewels, 
much  rich  plate,  great  store  of 
precious  ornaments,  and  sundry 
other  things  of  great  value  and 
estimation,  to  the  damage  of  the 
King's  Majesty,  and  the  great 
peril  and  danger  of  their  own 
souls,  by  reason  of  their  wilful 
and  detestable  perjury;  the  said 
commissioners  shall  not  only  at 
every  such   house   examine  the 
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Cb«  id  piaciioe  had  m&dethem  sidlfal  in  ineans  of  detee-* 

^^  tion.     On  the  first  day  of  the  investigation  at 

Sj^^ttbjr.  (Jlastonbiiry,  'a  fair  chalice  of  gold'  came  to 

oftiM       light,  ^  with  divers  other  parcels  of  plate;'  all  of 

bury  piste  which  the  abbot  had  concealed,  committing  per- 

t^oaa^  jury  in  dmng  so,  on  their  previous  visitation.* 

S!e!lbot   ^^^  ^^^  ^y  brought  out  more;  and  the  day 

after  more  again.      Gold  and  silver  in  vessels, 

ornaments,  and  money  were  discovered  '  mured 

up  in  walls,   vaults,  and  other  secret  places,' 

some  hidden  by  the  abbot,  some  by  the  convent; 

Two  monks  who  were  treasurers,  with  the  lay 

clerks  of  the  vestry,  were  found  to  have  been 

^  arrant  thieves.'     At  length  as  much  treasure  of 

various  sorts  was  recovered  as  would  have  begun 

The         a  new  abbey,  t      The  visitors   did  not  trouble 

^odjoouid  themselves  to  speculate  on  the  abbot's  intentions. 

^efod!"*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  in  collusion  with 

the  brethren  he  was  not  repeating  the  behaviour 

of  the  Abbot  of  Barlings ;  or,  like  so  many  of  the 

northern  abbots,  he  might  have  been  hoarding 

a  fund  to  subsidize  insurrection,  preserving  the 

treasures  of  the  temple  to  maintain  the  temple's 

defenders;  or  he  might  have  acted  in  a  simple 


head  and  oonvent  sabstSntially, 
of  all  Buoh  things  so  concealed 
or  unlawfully  alienated,  but  also 
shall  give  charge  to  all  the 
ministers  and  servants  of  the 
same  houses,  and  such  of  the 
neighbours  dwelling  near  about 
them  as  they  shall  think  meet, 
to  detect  and  open  all  such  things 
as  they  have  known  or  heard  to 
have  been  that  way  misused,  to 


the  intent  the  truth  of  all  things 
may  the  better  appear  aoooi^- 
ingly.' — ^Instructions  to  the  Mo- 
nastic Commissioners:  MS,  Tan* 
ner,  105,  Bodleian  Library, 

*  Pollard,  Moyle,  and  Layton 
to  Cromwell :  Busnbt's  CoUec- 
tanea,  p.  499. 

t  Same  to  the  same:  State 
Papers,  voL  i.  p.  619. 
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spirit  of  piety •    His  motives  were  of  no  moment.  Ch.  i6. 
The  fact  of  the  concealment  was  patent.  The  letter  ^^ 
communicating  these  discoveries  to  the  govern- 8«p*««baf- 
ment  was  written  on  the   28th  of  September. 
Another  followed  on  the  and  of  October,  stating 
that,  since  the  despatch  of  the  last,  the  visitors 
*  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  divers  and  sundry  Bridenw 
treasons  committed  and  done  by  the  Abbot  of  fonnd 
Glastonbury,  the  certainty  whereof  would  appear  ISS^ 
m  a  Book  of  Depositions,'  which  they  forwarded 
with  the  accusers'  names  attached  to  their  state- 
ments, '  very  haut  and  rank  treason.'*     I  have 
not  discovered  this  '  Book  of  Depositions ;'  but 
those  who  desire  to  elevate  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury to  the  rank  of  the  martyr,  confess,  in  doing 
so,  their  belief  that  he  was  more  faithful  to  the 
Church  than  to  the  State,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
regarding  the  old  ways  as  better  than  the  new, 
and  they  need  not  care  to  question  that  he  may  ^TWohneod 
have  acted  on  his  convictions,  or  at  least  have  "?*^. 
uttered  them  in  words.     After  the  recent  expe-  <i«ie»*i<»« 
rience  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  an  ascertained 
disposition  of  disloyalty  was  enough  to  ensure  a 
conviction ;  and  the  Pope  by  his  latest  conduct 
had  embittered  the  quarrel  to  the  utmost.     He  ^•^^^ 
had  failed  to  excite  a  holy  war^  against  England,  thePapwy 
but  three  English  merchants  had  been  burnt  by  rated  by 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain. f     Five  more  had  been  eutiSTi^ 
imprisoned  and  one  had  been  tortured  only  for  ^^ta 
declaring  that  they  considered  Henry  VIII.  to  ^  ^p**"* 

*  State  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  6ai. 
f  Batler,  Elliot,  and  Traheme  to  Conrad  Pellican:    Original 
Letters,  second  series,  p.  624. 
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Ch.  i6.  be  a  Christian.     Their  properties  had  been  con- 

fiscated,  they  had  borne  faggots  and  candles  in  a 

l^oTember.  procession  as  sanbenitos,*  and  Paul  had  issued  a 

promise  of  indulgence  to  all  pious  Catholics  who 

would  kill  an  English  heretic.f 

The  abbot         Six  wccks  elapscd  before  the  abbot's  fate  was 

bft^to      decided,  part  or  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was 

2^^^^*"   in  London.     At    the  beginning  of  November 

he  was   sent  back  into   Somersetshire,  already 

condemned  at  a  tribunal  where  Cromwell  sat 

as  prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge.     His  escape  in  a 

more  regular  court  was  not  contemplated  as  a 

possibility;    among  loose    papers   of   Cromwell 

still  remaining  there  is  a  memorandum  in  his 

own  hand  for  Hhe  trial  and  execution'  of  the 

Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  I     But  the  appearance 

of  unfair  dealing  was  greater  than  the  reality. 

Lord  Bussell,  whose  stainless  character  was  worthy 

of  his  name,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  before 

whom  the  trial  was  conducted;  and  Bussell  has 

left  on  record  his  approval  of,  and  acquiescence  in 

the  conduct  of  the  case,  in  plain  and  unmistake- 

He  is        able  language.     Whiting  was  arraigned  at  Wells 

arraigoed 


at  Wells 


*  Thomas  Perry  to  Balph 
Yane :  Ellis,  second  series,  vol. 
ii.  p.  140. 

t  I  shoald  have  distrosted 
the  evidence,  on  such  a  point,  of 
excited  Protestants  (see  Original 
Letters  on  the  Rrfbrmation, 
p.  626),  who  conld  invent 
and  exaggerate  as  well  as  their 
opponents;  but  the  promise  of 
these  indulgences  was  certainly 
made,  and  Charles  Y.  prohibited 


taining  it  in  Spain  or  Flanders. 
*  The  Emperor,'  wrote  Cromwell 
to  Henry,  '  hath  not  consented 
that  the  Pope's  mandament 
should  be  published  neither  in 
Spain,  neither  in  any  other  his 
dominions,  that  Englishmen 
should  be  destroyed  in  body,  in 
goods,  wheresoever  they  could  be 
found,  as  the  Pope  would  they 
should  be.' — State  Papere,  vol. 
i.  p.  608. 


the  publication  of  the  brief  con-  '      %  MS,  Cotton. 
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on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  November,  with  his  trea-  Ch.  16. 
surers, '  before  as  worshipful  a  jury  as  was  charged  ^^ 
there  for  many  years.'*     The  crime  of  which  he  Nov.  14. 

•'    "^  for  stealing 

was  formally  accused  was  robbing  the   abbey  the  pute, 
church;   and  there  was  no  doubt  that   he  wasdemaeS. 
guilty  of  having  committed  that  crime,  to  what- 
ever  the   guilt   may   have  amounted.     But  if 
the  government  had  prosecuted  in  every  instance 
of  abbey-church   robbery,  a  monk  would   have 
hung  in  chains  at  all  the  cross-roads  in  England. 
The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  felony ;  his  real  oflTence  was  treason,  as 
the  word  was  interpreted  by  Cromwell.     He  was  He  was  mi- 
unpopular  in  the  county,  and  among  his  depen-  Se  coTm^ 
dents.     *  There  were  many  bills,'  Lord  Russell  J?ft^3, 
said,  ^  put  up  against  the  abbot,  by  his  tenants 
and  others,  for  wrongs  and  injuries  that  he  had 
done  them.'t     He  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  execution. 
He  was  taken  with  the  two  monks  from  Wells 
to  Glastonbury ;  he  was  drawn  through  the  town 
in   the  usual  manner,  and  thence  to  the  top  He  is 
of  the  conical  hill  which  rises  out  of  the  level  Qk5»n-^'* 
plain  of  Somersetshire,  called  Glastonbury  Torre.  J^. 
To  the  last  he  was  tormented  with  questions, '  but 
he  would  accuse  no  man  but  himself;'  he  only 
requested  the  visitors'  servants  who  were  present 
on  the  Torre  to  entreat  their  masters  and  Lord 
Russell  Ho  desire  the  King's  Highness  of  his 
merciful  goodness  and  in  the  way  of  charity  to 


*  Lord  Bussell  to  Cromwell :  M8,  Cotton,  Cleopatra,  E  4. 
t  Ibid. 

VOL.  III.  F  F 
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Ch.  i6.  for^ve  him  his  gieat  offences  by  Idm  committed 

and  done  against  his  Grace/*      The   modem 

ir^.  15.'  student,  to  whom  the  passions  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  time  are  as  a  long  forgotten  dream,  who 
sees  only  the  bleak  hiU-top  on  the  dreary  No- 
vember day,  the  gallows,  and  an  infirm  old  man 
guilty  of  noihing  which  he  can  imderstand  to  be 
a  crime,  shudders  at  the  needless  cruelty.  Crom- 
well, for  his  share  in  this  policy  of  death,  was 
soon  to  receive  as  he  had  given;  a  few  more 
months,  and  he  too  on  Tower  Hill  would  pass  to 
his  account. 

*  PoUwd  to  Cromwell :  Supptestiou  ffike  Manoiieriet,  p.  261. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANNE  OF  CLEVES  AND  THE  FALL  OF  CROMWELL. 

THE  king's  marriage  could  not  be  longer  de-  Ch.  17. 
layed.     Almost  three  years  had  been  wasted  ^^ 
in  fruitless  negotiations,  and  the  state  of  his  increasing 
health  threatened,  more  and  more  clearly,  that  of  the 
his  life  would  not  be  prolonged  to  any  advanced  the  km^'e' 
period.     The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond*  "'"'^• 
was  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  absence  of   vital 
stamina    in    Henry's   male    children;    and    the 
anxious  and  impatient  people  saw  as  yet  but  a 
single  fragile  life  between  the  country  and  a  dis- 
puted succession.     The  disloyal  Romanists  alone 
desired  to  throw  obstacles  between  the  king  and 
a  fresh  connexion — alone  calumniated  his  mo- 
tives, and  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  pos- 
sible and  probable  confusion. 

Among  the  ladies  who  had  been  considered 
suitable  to  take  the  place  of  Queen  Jane,  the 
name  had  been  mentioned,  with  no  especial  com- 
mendation, of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Therecom- 
Cleves,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  Anne  of 
She  had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Duchess    ^^^' 

•  Heniy  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  died  July  aa,  1536. 

FF  2 
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Ch.  17.  of  Milan;  but,  all  hopes  in  this  quarter  having 
been  abruptly  and  ungraciously  terminated, 
Cromwell  once  more  turned  his  eyes  towards  a 
connexion  which,  more  than  any  other,  would 
make  the  Emperor  repent  of  his  discourtesy — 
and  would  further  at  the  same  time  the  great 
object  which  the  condition  of  Europe  now,  more 
than  ever,  showed  him  to  be  necessary — a  league 
of  all  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  defence  of 
the  Eeformation.  A  marriage  between  the  king 
and  a  German  Protestant  princess  would  put 
a  final  end  to  Anglo-Imperial  trifling;  and, 
committing  England  to  a.  definite  policy  abroad, 
it  would  neutralize  at  home  the  efforts  of  the 
framers  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  compel  the  king, 
whether  he  desired  it  or  not,  to  return  to  a  tole- 
ration of  Lutheran  opinions  and  Lutheran  prac- 
tices. 
Theoppor-  The  Opportunity  of  urging  such  an  alliance 
fkwiiibie  on  Henry  was  more  than  favourable.  He  had 
terta^°  been  deceived,  insulted,  and  menaced  by  the  Em- 
oonnezion.  peror ;  his  articles  of  imion  had  been  converted 
by  the  bishops  into  articles  of  a  vindictive  perse- 
cution; and  the  Anglicans,  in  their  indiscreet 
animosity,  had  betrayed  their  true  tendencies, 
and  had  shown  how  little,  in  a  Kfe-and-death 
struggle  with  the  Papacy,  he  could  depend 
upon  their  lukewarm  zeal  for  independence. 
Affecting  only  to  persecute  heterodoxy,  they  had 
extended  their  vengeance  to  every  advocate  for 
fireedom,  to  every  enemy  of  ecclesiastical  exemp- 
tions and  profitable  superstitions ;  and  the  king, 
disappointed  and  exasperated,  was  in  a  humour, 
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while  snatching  their  victims  from  their  grasp, 
to  consent  to  a  step  which  would  undo  their 
victory  in  parliament.  The  occasion  was  not 
allowed  to  cool.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  nth  of  May,  with  an  intimation  from  the 
crown  that  the  religious  question  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  finally  settled.*  The  treaty  with 
Cleves  was  so  far  advanced  on  the  17th  of  July 
that  Lord  Hertfordf  was  able  to  congratulate 
Cromwell  on  the  consent  of  Anne's  brother 
and  mother,  t  The  lady  had  been  previously  in- 
tended for  a  son  of  a  Duke  of  Lorraine;  and 
Henry,  whom  experience  had  made  anxious,  was 
alarmed  at  the  name  of  a  '  pre-contract.'  But 
Dr.  Wotton,  who  was  sent  over  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries,  and  was  instructed  to  see  the  dif- 
ficulty cleared,  was  informed  and  believed  that  the 
engagement  had  never  advanced  to  a  form  which 
brought  with  it  legal  obligations,  and  that  Anne 


Ch.  17. 
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May  II. 

PtOfOgft- 

tion  of  par- 
it. 


Supposed 
pre-oon- 
tract  be- 
tween 
Anne  of 
CleveB  and 
a  Count  of 
Lorraine. 


*  '  AniinadTerteiis  sua  cle- 
mentia  quod  maxiine  hoc  con- 
venerat  parliamentum  pro  bono 
totiuB  Regni  publico  et  conoordi4 
CliristiaiuB  religionis  stabiliendA 
Don  tarn  dto  qnam  propter  rei 
magnitudinem  qun  non  solum 
r^num  ipsum  AnglisB  concemit 
▼erum  etiam  alia  regna  et  uni- 
Yerai  ChnBtianismi  Ecdeaias 
quantumyia  diversarum  senten- 
tiarum  quse  in  earn  rem  oculoa  et 
animum  habebant  intentos,  sua 
Majestas  putavit  tarn  propria 
8uA  regi^  diligentift  et  studio 
quam  etiam  episcoporum  et  cleri 
sui  sedulitate  rem  maturius  oon- 
sultandam,  tractandam  et  delibe- 


randam.' — Speech  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  the  Prorogation: 
Lords  Journals,  voL  i.  p.  137. 

t  Brother  of  Jane  Seymour ; 
afterwards  Protector. 

^  <  I  am  aa  glad  of  the  good 
resolutiona  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
his  mother,  and  council,  as  ever 
I  was  of  anything  since  the 
birth  of  the  prince :  for  I  think 
the  Eang's  Highness  should  not 
in  Christendom  marry  in  no  place 
meet  for  his  Qraoe's  honour  that 
should  be  leas  prgudicial  to  hia 
Majesty's  succession/ — Hertford 
to  Cromwell :  Ellis,  first  series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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Ch.  17.  was  at  liberty  to  marry  wherever  she  pleasecL* 
"^~      Of  her   personal   attractions   Wotton  reported 
Her         vaguely.     He  said  that  she  had  been  well  brought 
andaooom-  up;   but  ladies  of  rank  in  Germany  were  not 
^      ^  'usually   taught   accomplishments.      She    could 
speak  no  language  except  her  own,  nor  could  she 
play  on  any  instrument.     He  supposed,  however, 
that  she  would  be  able  to  learn  English  in  no 
long  time ;  and  he  comforted  the  king  by  assur- 
ing him  that  at  least  she  had  no  taste  for  ^  the 
heavy-headed  revels'  of  her  countrymen.f     Wot- 
ton could  not  be  accused  of  having  lent  himself 
to  a  deception  as  to  the  lady's  recommendations. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Cromwell  if  he  too 
had  been  equally   scrupulous.     He   had   been 
warned  beforehand  of  an   unattractiveness,  so 
great  as  to  have  overcome  the  spontaneous  belief 
in  the  beauty  of  royal  ladies;}  but,  intent  upon 
CromweU   the  success  of  his  policy,  he  disregarded  informa- 
J^J^.*  tion  which  his  conduct  proves  him  to  have  par- 
Her  por-    tially  believed.  Holbein  was  despatched  to  take  the 
byHoibek.  priuccss's  picturc ;  and  Holbein's  inimitable  skill 
would  not  have  failed  so  wholly  in  conveying  a 
true  impression  of  the  original  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived an  intimation  that  an  agreeable  portrait 
was  expected  of  him;  while,  as  soon  as  it  was 


*  '  I  find  the  ooancil  willing 
enough  to  publish  and  manifest 
to  the  world  that  bj  any  cove- 
nants made  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Cleres  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
my  Lady  Anne  is  not  bounden ; 
but  ever  hath  been  and  yet  is  at 
her  free  liberty  to  marry  wher- 
ever she  will.' — ^Wotton  to  the  I 


King :  Ellis,  first  series,  voL  ii. 
p.  121. 

t  Ibid. 

X  <  The  Duke  of  Geves  hath  a 
daughter,  but  I  hear  no  great 
praise,  either  of  her  personage 
nor  beauty.' — Hutton  to  Crom- 
well :  State  Papers,  vol  viii.  p. 
5. 
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brought  into  England^  Cromwell's  i^nts  praised  Ch.  17. 
to  the  king  'her  features,  beauty,  and  princely  ^^ 
proportions,'  and  assured  him  that  the  resem- 
blance waa  perfect.^  The  German  commission 
was  as  expeditious  as  the  Spanish  had  been 
dilatory.  To  allay  any  uneasiness  which  might 
remain  with  respect  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  to 
furnish  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  toleration 
which  was  practised.  Dr.  Barnes  was  sent  over  Bam«8 

'  gOM  S0 

aa  one  of  the  English  representatives;  and  he  com- 
carried  with  him  the  comforting  assurance  that  StT^''*' 
the  persecution  had  been  terminated,  and  that^^*™*"^' 
the  Gospel  had  free  way.  His  assertions  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  unsuspicious  and  inde- 
pendent evidence.  *  There  is  no  persecution,' 
wrote  a  Protestant  in  London,  a  few  months 
later,  to  Bullinger.  *  The  Word  is  powerfully 
preached.  Books  of  every  kind  may  safely  be 
exposed  to  sale.'f  'Good  pastors,'  wrote  an- 
other, '  are  freely  preaching  the  truth,  nor  has 
any  notice  been  taken  of  them  on  account  of  the 
articles.' I  Even  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  jealous 
and  distrustful  as  he  had  ever  been  of  Henry, 
was  so  far  satisfied  as  to  write  to  him  that  he 
understood  'the  sharpness  of  the  decree  of  the  Thepene- 

cotton  in 

Six  Articles  to  be  modified  by  the  wisdom  and  England 
moderation  of  his  Highness,  and  the  execution  of  ^ 
it  not  put  in  use.'^ 


•  Stow. 

f  Butler  to  Bolluiger:  Ori' 
ginal  Letters  on  the  Rtforma" 
tian,  p.  627. 


X  Pftrtridge  to  BtiUinger: 
ibid.  614. 

§  The  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
Henry  VIII. :  Stbtpb's  Memo- 
rials, vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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Ch.  17.         All  promised  well;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  Cromwell  was  allowed  without  resist- 

A.D.  1539.    -^ 

ance  to  paralyse  a  measure  which  had  been 
carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  parliament. 
More  than  half  the  Privy  Council,  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Durham,  and  Chichester,  were  openly  and  vio- 
lently opposed  to  him.  The  House  of  Lords 
and  the  country  gentlemen,  baffled,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  by  his  treachery  (for  he  had  professed  to 
go  along  with  their  statute  while  it  was  under 
discussion),  maintained  an  attitude  of  sullen 
menace  or  open  resistance.  If  the  laws  against 
the  heretics  might  not  be  put  in  force,  they 
would  lend  no  help  to  execute  the  laws  against 
the  Eomanists.*  They  despised  Cromwell's 
injunctions,  though  supported  by  orders  from 
the  crown.  They  would  not  acknowledge  so 
much  as  the  receipt  of  his  letters.  He  wi^ 
GromweU's  playing  a  critical  and  most  dangerous  game,  in 
^j^M  ^j^^j^  YiQ  must  triiimph  or  be  annihilated.  The 
king  warned  him  repeatedly  to  be  cautious  ;t 
but  the  terms  on  which  he  had  placed  himself 
with  the  nobility  had  perhaps  passed  the  point 
where  caution  could  have  been  of  use.  He  an- 
swered haughtiness  by  haughtiness ;  and  he  left 
thepeera,  \^^  f^\^  \^  ^he  chanccs  of  fortune,  careless  what 
it  might  be,   if  only  he  could   accomplish  his 


His 

attitade 
towards 


*  See  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Cranmer  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace :  Jeii kins's  Oranmer, 
vol.  i. 

t  '  I  would  to  Christ  I  had 
obeyed  your  often  most  gracious 


grave  councils  and  advertise- 
ments. Then  it  had  not  been 
with  me  as  now  it  is/ — Crom- 
well to  the  King:  Bubnbt's 
Collectanea,  p.  510. 
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work  while  life   and  power  remained  to  him.  Ch.  17. 
One  illustration  of  his  relation  with  the  temporal 

A.D.  1539* 

peers  shall  be  given  in  this  place,  conveying,  as 
it  does,  other  allusions  also,  the  drift  of  which 
is  painfully  intelligible.  The  following  letter 
is  written  in  Cromwell's  own  hand.  The  address 
is  lost,  but  the  rank  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  it  was  sent  is  apparent  from  the  con- 
tents : — 

'  After  my  right  hearty  commendations,  the 
King's  Highness,  being  informed  that  there  be 
two  priests  in  your  town,  called  Sir  William 
Winstanley,  which  is  now  in  ward,  the  other 
caUed  Sir  William  Bichardson,  otherwise  Good 
Sir  William,  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  to 
you  that,  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  shall  send 
both  the   said  priests   hither    as   prisoners    in 
assured  custody.       His   Grace   cannot  a  little 
marvel  to  hear  of  the  Papistical  faction  that  is  Who,  to 
maintained  in  that  town,    and  by  you  chiefly  Majesty's 
tiiat  are  of  his  Grace's  council.     Surely  his  Ma-  ^l^Sn 
jesty  thinketh  that  you  have  little  respect  either  ^^" 
to  him,  or  to  his  laws,  or  to  the  good  order  of  P»pw*i«i 
that  town,  which  so  little  regard  him  in  a  matter 
of  so   great  weight,  which,  also,  his  Highness 
hath  so  much  to  heart ;  and  willed  me  plainly  to 
say  to  you  aU  and  every  of  you,  that  in  case  he 
shall  perceive  from  henceforth  any  such  abuses 
sujffered  or  winked  at  as  have  been  hitherto,  in 
manner  in  contempt  of  his  most  royal  estate,  his 
Highness  will  put  others  in  the  best  of  your 
rooms  that  so  offend  him,  by  whom  he  will  be 
better  served.     It  is  thought  against  all  reason 
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Ch.  17.  that  the  prayers  of  women,  and  their  forifl  flicker- 
ings,  should  move  any  of  you  to  do  that  thing 
that  should  in  anywise  displease  your  prince  and 
sovereign  lord,  or  offend  his  just  laws. ,  And,  if 
you  shall  think  any  extremity  in  this  writing, 
you  must  thank  yourselves  that  have  procured 
it;  for  neither  of  yourselves  have  you  regarded 
these  matters,  nor  answered  to  many  of  my  let* 
ters,  written  for  like  purposes  and  upon  like  oc- 
casions :  wherein,  though  I  have  not  made  any 
accusation,  yet,  being  in  the  place  for  these 
things  that  I  am,  I  have  thought  you  did  me 
therein  too  much  injury,  and  such  as  I  am  as- 
sured his  Highness,  knowing  it,  would  not  have 
taken  it  in  good  part.  But  this  matter  necdeth 
no  aggravation,  ne  I  have  done  anything  in  it 
more  than  hath  been  by  his  Majesty  thought 
meet,  percase  not  so  much;  and  thus  heartily 
fare  you  well. 

'  Your  Lordship's  assured 

'Thomas  Cromwbll.'* 

A  breach  Between  the  minister  and  the  king  the  points 

open  be-  of  difference  were  large  and  increasing.  The  con- 
w^°Md*  d^^^t  which  had  earned  for  Cromwell  the  hatred 
the  minis-  ^f  ^^  immense  majority  of  the  people,  could  not 
but  at  times  have  been  regarded  disapprovingly 
by  a  person  who  shared  so  deeply  as  Henry  in 
the  English  conservative  spirit ;  while  Cromwell, 
again,  was  lavish  in  his  expenditure,  and  the  out- 
lay upon  the  fleet  and  the  Irish  army,  the  cost  of 

*  M^.  Cotton.  Cleopatra,  £  4, 
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suppression  ofthe  insurrection,  and  of  the  defences  Ch.  17. 
of  the  coast,  at  once  vast  and  unusual,  were  not  the 
less  irritating  because  they  could  not  be  denied  to 
be  necessary.  A  spirit  of  economy  in  the  re- 
action from  his  youthfiil  extravagance,  was  grow- 
ing over  Henry  with  his  advancing  years;  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  a  profusion  to^**^"*«. 

*-  expenses  of 

which,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  Church  *!»«  govern. 
lands,  his  resources  were  altogether  unequal,  with- 
out trespassing  on  his  subjects'  purses;  and  the 
conservative  faction  in  the  council  took  advantage 
of  his  ill  humour  to  whisper  that  the  fault  was  in 
the  carelessness,  the  waste,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  privy  seal.     Cromwell  knew  it  well.*     Two 


♦  He  required,  probably,  no 
information  that  hit  enemies 
would  spare  no  means,  fail  or 
foul,  for  his  destruction.  But 
their  plots  and  proceedings  had 
been  related  to  him  two  years 
before  by  his  friend  Allen,  the 
Irish  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  a 
report  of  expressions  which  had 
been  used  by  George  Paulet, 
brother  of  the  lord  treasurer, 
and  one  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Dublin.  Cromwell, 
it  seems,  had  considered  that 
estates  in  Ireland  forfeited  for 
treason,  or  non*  residence,  would 
be  disposed  of  better  if  granted 
freely  to  such  families  as  had 
remained  loyal,  than  if  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown.  Speak- 
ing of  this  matter, '  The  king,' 
Paulet  said,  *beknaveth  Crom- 
well twice  a  week,  and  would 
sometimes  knock  him  about  the 
pate.  He  draws  every  day  to- 
wards his  death,  and  escaped  very 


hardly  :it  the  last  insurrection. 
He  is  the  greatest  briber  in 
England,  and  that  is  espied  well 
enough.  The  king  has  six  times 
as  much  revenueu  as  ever  any 
of  his  noble  progenitors  had,  and 
all  is  consumed  and  gone  to 
nought  by  means  of  my  Lord 
Privy  SeflJ,  who  ravens  all  that 
he  can  get.  After  all  the  king's 
charges  to  recover  this  land,  he 
is  again  the  only  means  to  cause 
him  to  give  away  his  revenues ; 
and  it  shall  be  beaten  into  the 
king's  head  how  his  treasure 
has  been  needlessly  wasted  and 
consumed,  and  his  profits  and 
revenues  given  away  by  sinister 
means.'  *  Cromwell,'  Paulet 
added, '  has  been  so  handled  and 
taunted  by  the  council  in  these 
matters,  as  he  is  weary  of  them ; 
but  I  will  so  work  my  matter, 
as  the  king  shall  be  informed  of 
every  penny  that  he  hath  spent 
here;  and  when  that  great  ex- 
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Ch.  17.  years  previously  he  had  received  fall  warning 

aTTssT  *  *^^y  ^^^®  ^^  *^®  watch  to  take  advantage 
of  any  momentary  displeasure  against  him  in  the 
king.  They  were  not  likely  to  have  been  con- 
ciliated subsequently  by  the  deaths  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  and  Lord  Montague,  for  which  he  per- 
sonally was  held  responsible;  and  he  prepared 
CromweU  for  the  fate  which  he  foresaw,  in  making  settle- 
fw  wiftii.  nients  on  his  servants,  that  they  might  not  suffer 
by  his  attainder.*  The  noble  lords  possessed^ 
imdoubtedly,  one  serious  advantage  against  him. 
His  own  expenses  were  as  profuse  as  the  expenses 
of  the  state  under  his  management.  His  agents 
were  spread  over  Europe.  He  bought  his  in- 
formation anywhere,  and  at  any  cost;  and  secret- 
service  money  for  such  purposes  he  must  have 
provided,  like  his  successor  in  the  same  policy, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  from  his  own  resources. 
As  a  self-raised  statesman,  he  had  inherited 
nothing.  His  position  as  a  nobleman  was  to  be 
maintamed;  and  it  was  maintained  so  liberally. 


pence  is  once  in  hia  head,  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten  there  is  one 
good  point.  And  then  I  will  in- 
form him  how  he  hath  given  away 
to  one  man  seven  hundred  marks 
by  the  year.  And  then  will  the 
king  swear  by  God's  body,  have 
I  spent  so  much  money  and  now 
have  given  away  my  land?  There 
was  never  king  so  deceived  by 
man.  I  will  hit  hiin  by  means 
of  my  friends.' — State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p>  5Ji«  It  is  not  clear 
how  much  is  to  be  believed  of 
Paulet's  story  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  king's  treatment  of  Crom- 


welL  The  words  were  made  a 
subject  of  an  inquiiy  before  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger ;  and  Paulet 
meant,  it  seemed,  that  the  '  be- 
knaving  and  knocking  about  the 
pate'  took  place  in  private  before 
no  witnesses ;  so  that,  if  true,  it 
could  only  iiave  been  known 
by  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
king  or  of  Cromwell  himself. 
But  the  character  of  the  intrigues 
for  Cromwell's  destruction  is 
made  very  plain. 

•  Foxs's  HUtory  qf  Crom" 
well. 
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that  two  hundred  poor  were  every  day  supplied  Ch.  17. 
with  food  at  his  gate.    The  salaries  of  his  offices  ^^ 
and  the  rents  of  such  estates  as  the  king  had  given 
to  him  were  inadequate  for  such  irregular  ne- 
cessities.    In  Cromwell,  the  questionable  practice  ^^^" 
of  most  great  men  of  his  time — the  practice  of  penditure 
receiving  pensions  and  presents  for  general  sup-  t^Muroes 
port  and  patronage — ^was  carried  to  an  extent  ^loome 
which  even  then,  perhaps,  appeared  excessive,  ^^f*^*®**" 
It  is  evident,  from  his  whole  correspondence,  that 
he  received  as  profusely  as  he  spent.     We  trace 
in  him  no  such  ambitious  splendour  as  he  had 
seen  in  Wolsey.     He  was  contented  with  the 
moderate  maintenance  of  a  nobleman's  establish- 
ment.    But  power  was  essential  to  him ;  and  a 
power  like  that  which  Cromwell  wielded,  required 
resources  which  he  obtained  only  by  exposing  his 
reputation  while  alive,  and  his  good  name   in 
history,  to  not  unmerited  blame. 

Weighted  as  he  was  with  faults,  which  his 
high  purposes  but  partially  excuse,  he  fought 
his  battle  bravely — alone — against  the  world. 
The  German  marriage  did  not  pass  without  a 
struggle  at  the  council  board.  Cromwell  had 
long  recognised  his  strongest  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  in  the  person  of  Stephen  Gardiner.  So 
much  he  dreaded  the  subtle  bishop,  that  he  had 
made  an  effort  once  to  entangle  him  under  the  An  attempt 
Supremacy  Act;*  but  Gardiner  had  glided  under  oardinOTf 


*  A  paper  often  interrogatories 
is  in  the  Bolls  House  written  in 
Cromwell's  kand,  addressed  to  a 
Mr.  Jolin  More.    More*s  opinion 


was  required  on  the  sapremacj, 
and  among  the  questions  asked 
him  were  these : — 

What    communication     hath 
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Ch.  17.  the  shadow  of  the  act,  and  had  escaped  its  grasp. 
~  Smooth)  treacherous,  and  plausible,  he  had  held 


A.l>. 


Gardiner    his  waj  aloBg  the  outer  edge  of  the  permitted 
*"^^'     course,  never  committing  himself,  commanding 
the  sympathy  of  English  conservatism,  the  patron 
of  those  suspected  of  fiomanism  on  one  side,  as 
Cromwell  was  the  patron  of  heretics;  but  self- 
possessed  and  clear-headed,  watching  the  times, 
knowing  that  the  reaction  must  have  its  day  at 
last,  and  only  carefiil  to  avoid  the  precipitancy, 
in  future,  into  which  he  had  blundered  after  the 
Six  Articles  Bill.     His  rival's  counter-move  had 
checked  him,  but  he   waited  his  opportunity; 
and  when  Barnes  was  sent  as  commissioner  into 
Germany,  Gardiner  challenged  openly  before  the 
council  the  appointment,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  a 
man  who  was  '  defamed  of  heresy.'     He  was  sup- 
But>  with   ported,  apparently,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
of*Chich».  ^^  *^®  latter  ventured  to  thwart  the  privy  seal  in 


ter 


been  between  yoa  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  touching  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  P 

What  answers  the  said  Bishop 
made  onto  joa  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  ye  did  put  to  him  P 

Whether  ye  have  heard  the 
said  Bishop  at  any  time  in  any 
evil  opinion  contrary  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  oonoeniing 
the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  or  any  other  foreign  po- 
tentate P—£o£^  Houte  MS,  A 
2,  30,  fol.  67. 

In  another  collection  I  found 
a  paper  of  Mr.  More's  answers ; 
but  it  would  seem  (unless  the 
MS.  is  imperfect)  that  he  replied 
only  to  the  questions  which  af- 


fected himsel£  The  following 
passage,  however,  is  curious: 
'  The  cause  why  I  demanded  the 
questions  (on  the  primacy)  of  my 
Lord  of  Winchester  was  for  that 
I  heard  it,  as  I  am  now  well 
remembered,  much  spoken  of  in 
the  parliament  house,  and  taken 
among  many  there  to  be  a  doubt 
as  ye,  Mr.  Secretoiy,  well  know. 
And  for  so  much  as  I  esteemed 
my  lord's  wisdom  and  learning  to 
be  such,  that  I  thought  I  would 
not  be  better  answered,  because 
I  heard  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  say 
he  was  much  a£feotionate  to  the 
Papacy.' —  JSo^  Souu  M8, 
first  series,  863. 
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some  other  manner,     Cromwell  for  the  moment  Ch.  17. 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  his  opponents  down. 
They  were  both  dismissed  from  the  Privy  Coun-  is  dia- 


ciL*     But  this  arbitrary  act  was  treated  as  afromtiie 
breach  of  the  tacit  compact  by  which  the  opposing  oTtociL 
parties  endured  each  other's  presence.      If  the  Cromweirs 
Bishop  of  Durham's  chaplain  spoke  the  truth,  an  not  bene- 
attempt  was  made,  in  which  even  Lord  South-  ©^ 
ampton  bore  a  share,  to  bring  Tunstall  forward 
in  Gardiner's  place,  f     And  though  this  scheme 
failed,  through  the  caution  of  the  principal  persons 
interested,  the  grievances  remained,  embittered 
by  a  forced  submission :  a  fresh  debt  had  been 
contracted,  bearing  interest  till  it  was  paid. 

As  great,  or  a  greater,  danger  embarrassed 
Cromwell  from  the  folly  of  his  frienils.     So  long 


•  •  The  Biuhop  of  WinoheBter 
was  put  out  of  the  Priyy  Council, 
because  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  took 
displeasure  with  him  because  he 
should  say  it  was  not  meet  that 
Dr.  Barnes,  being  a  man  de- 
famed of  heresy,  should  be  sent 
ambassador.  Touching  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  there  was 
not  heard  any  cause  why  he  was 
put  forth  from  the  Priyy  Council/ 
—  Depositions  of  Christopher 
Ohator:  BolU  Souse  MS.  Urst 
series. 

t  'Then  said  Craye  to  me, 
there  was  murmuring  and  say- 
ing by  the  progress  of  time  that 
my  Lord  I^vy  Seal  should  be 
out  of  &TOur  with  his  prince. 
Marry,  said  I,  I  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  I  heard  at  Woodstock 
of  one  Sir  Launcelot  Thornton, 
a  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 


ham, who  shewed  me  that  the 
Earl  of  Hampton,  Sir  William 
Kingston,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Brown  were  all  joined  together, 
and  would  have  had  my  Lord  of 
Durham  to  have  had  rule  and 
chief  saying  under  tbe  King's 
Highness.  Then  said  Craye  to 
me.  It  was  evil  doing  of  my  lord 
your  master  that  would  not  take 
it  upon  hand,  for  he  m^t  have 
amended  many  things  that  were 
amiss ;  for,  if  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester might  have  had  the  say- 
ing, he  would  have  taken  it  upon 
hand.  Well,  said  I,  my  lord  my 
master  is  too  good  a  lawyer, 
knowing  by  his  book  the  incon- 
stancy of  princes,  where  thei-e 
is  a  text  that  saith :  Lubricus 
est  primus  locus  apud  Reges.' — 
MS.  ibid. 
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Ch.  17.  as  the  tide  was  in  their  favour,  the  ProtestantB 
^^  indulged  in  insolent  excesses,  which  provoked,  and 

August,  almost  justified  the  anger  with  which  they  were 
impru-  regarded.  Hitherto  they  had  held  a  monopoly 
*"^"  of  popular  preaching.  Tradition  and  authority 
had  heen  with  the  Catholics:  the  rhetoric  had 
heen  mainly  with  their  adversaries.  In  the 
summer  the  interest  of  London  was  suddenly 
excited  on  the  other  side  by  a  CathoUc  orator  of 
extraordinary  powers,  a  Dr.  Watts,  unknown 
before  or  after  this  particular  crisis,  but  for  the 
moment  a  principal  figure  on  the  stage.  Watte 
attracted  vast  audiences;  and  the  Protestante 
could  not  endure  a  rival,  and  were  as  little  able 
as  their  opponents  to  content  themselves  with 
Penecation  refuting  him  by  argument.  He  was  sum- 
Cathoiie  moncd,  on  a  charge  of  false  doctrine,  before  the 
J^^jj*' "* Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  even  moderate 
persons  were  scandalized  when  they  saw  Barnes 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Cranmer  as  assessor  in  a 
cause  of  heresy.*  It  appeared,  and  perhaps  it 
was  designed,  as  an  insult — as  a  deliberately  cal- 
culated outrage.  Ten  thousand  London  citizens 
proposed  to  walk  in  procession  to  Lambeth,  to 
require  the  restoration  of  their  teacher;  and, 
although  the  open  demonstration  was  prevented 
by  the  City  oflScers,  an  alderman  took  chaj^  of 
their  petition,  and  offered,  unless  the  preacher's 


*  '  There  was  an  honest  man 
in  London  called  Dr.  Watts,  which 
preacheth  much  against  heresy ; 
and  this  Dr.    Watts  was  called 


before  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
and  Dr.  Barnes  should  be  either 
his  judge  or  his  accuser.' — RolU 
Houie  MS.  first  series. 


Prosecution  of  Br.  Watts, 
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offence  was  high  treason,  to  put  in  bail  for  him  Ch.  17. 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation.*  • 

There   were,   perhaps,  circumstances  in  the  Sept.  17. 
case  beyond  those  which  appear;  but,  instead  of  behLf^e 
listening  to  the  request  of  the  City,  the  archbishop  ^^^Z 
spirited  away  the  preacher  into  Kent,  and  his^°- 
friends  learned,  from  the  boasts  of  their  adver- 
saries, that  he  was  imprisoned  and  ill  used.     He 
was  attached,  it  seems,  to  the  Victuallers'  Com- 
pany.   *  There  is  no  persecution,'  wrote  a  Protes- 
tant fanatic,  '  except  of  the  Victuallers ;  of  which 
sect  a  certain  impostor  of  the  name  of  Watts, 
formerly  of  the  order  of  wry-necked  cattle,  is 
now  holding  forth,  oh,  shame!  in  the  stocks  at 
Canterbury  Bridewell,  having  been  accustomed  to 
mouth  elsewhere  against  the  Gospel.'f 

"While  England  was  thus  fermenting  towards 
a  second  crisis,  the  German  marriage  was  creating 
no  less  anxiety  on  the  Continent.  As  it  was 
Cromwell's  chief  object  to  imite  England  with 
the  Lutherans,  so  was  Charles  V.  anxious  above 
all  things  to  keep  them  separate ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Cleves  had  con- 
sented to  give  his  sister  to  Henry  than  he  re- 


*, '  There  was  an  alderman  in 
Gracechurch-street  tliat  came  to 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  one 
with  him,  and  said  to  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury:  Please  your 
Grace  that  we  are  informed  that 
your  Grace  hath  our  master 
Watts  by  hold.  And  if  it  be 
for  treason  we  will  not  speak  for 
him,  but  if  it  be  for  heresy  or 

VOL.  III. 


debt  we  will  be  bound  for  him  in 
a  thousand  pound;  for  there 
was  ten  thousand  of  London 
coming  to  your  lordship  to  be 
bound  for  him,  but  that  we 
stayed  them.' — M8,  ibid. 

t  Butler  to  BuUinger :  Origi' 
nal  Letters  on  the  Brformation, 
p.  627. 
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newed  his  offer  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan.  The 
reply  was  a  cold  and  peremptory  refusal;*  and 
the  Emperor  seeing  that  the  English  government 
would  not  be  again  trifled  with,  determined  to 
repair  into  Flanders,  in  order  to  be  at  hand,  should 
important  movements  take  place  in  Germany. f 
To  give  menace  and  significance  to  his  journey, 
he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  pass  through  France 
on  his  way,  and  in  a  manner  so  unformal  and 
confidential  as,  perhaps,  might  contribute  towards 
substantiating  his  relations  with  Francis,  or,  at 
least,  might  give  the  world  the  impression  of  their 
entire  cordiality. 

The  proposal  of  a  visit  from  the  Emperor, 
when  made  known  at  Paris,  was  met  with  a  warm 
and  instant  assent;  and  many  were  the  specu- 
lations to  which  an  affair  so  unexpected  gave 
occasion  in  Europe.  But  the  minds  of  men 
were  not  long  at  a  loss,  and  Henry's  intended 
marriage  was  soon  accepted  as  an  adequate  ex- 


*  'As  to  the  matter  oonceming 
the  Duchess  of  Milan,  when  hia 
Highness  had  heard  it,  he  paased 
a  good  while,  and  at  the  last  said, 
smiling,  'Have  they  remem- 
bered themselves  now  P'  To  the 
which  I  said,  '  Sir,  we  that  be 
your  servants  are  much  bound  to 
God,  they  to  woo  you  whom  ye 
have  wooed  so  long.'  He  answered 
coldly :  *  They  that  would  not 
when  they  might,  percase  shall 
not  when  they  would.'  * — South- 
ampton to  Cromwell,  Sept.  17, 
1539 :  State  Papers ,  vol.  i. 

t  *  There    should    be    three 
causes  why  the  Emperor  should  I 
come  into  these  parts — the  one  I 


for  the  mutiny  of  certain  cities 
which  were  dread  in  time  to 
allure  and  stir  all  or  the  more 
part  of  the  other  cities  to  the 
like ;  the  second,  for  the  alliance 
which  the  King's  Miyesty  hath 
made  with  the  house  of  Cleves, 
which  he  greatly  stomacheth; 
the  third,  for  the  confederacy,  as 
they  here  call  it,  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  Almayns.  The 
fear  which  the  Emperor  hath  of 
these  three  things  hath  driven  him 
to  covet  much  the  French  king's 
amity.'  —  Stephen  Yaughan  to 
Cromwell:  State  Papers,  voL 
viii.  p.  203. 
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planation.    The  danger  of  a  Protestant  leagae  Ca.  17. 
compelled  the   Catholic   powers  to  bury  their  ^^^ 
rivalries ;  and  a  legate  was  despatched  from  Eome  October. 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  Paris.*    Beginald  ^f^^ 
Pole,  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  tomitsa 
strike  a  blow  at  his  country,  caught  once  more  at  S^^Pope 
the  opening,  and  submitted  a  paper  on  the  con-  d?tion  of '^' 
dition  of  England  to  the  Pope,  showing  how  the  ^'*^^- 
occasion  might  be  improved.     The  Emperor  was 
aware,  Pole  said,  that  England  had  been  lost  to  the 
Holy  See  in  a  Spanish  quarrel,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  Spanish  princess;  and  he  knew  himself  to  be 
bound  in  honour,  however  hitherto  he  had  made 
pretexts  for  delay,  to  assist  in  its  recovery.     His 
Imperial  oaths,  the  insults  to  his  family,  the  an- 
cient alliance  between  England  and  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  with  his  own  promises  so  often  re- 
peated, alike  urged  the  same  duty  upon  him;  and 
now,  at  last,  he  was  able  to  act  without  difficulty. 
The  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  had  alone  France  and 
encouraged  Henry  to  defy  the  opinion  of  Europe,  at  last 
That  rivalry  was  at  an  end.      The  two  sove-J^tthem 
reigns  had  only  to  unite  in  a  joint  remonstrance  ^i^jj^^ 
against  his  conduct,  with  a  threat  that  he  should  p^^^^' 

o  '  enemy. 

be  declared  a  public  enemy  if  he  persisted  in 


*  'There  is  great  suspicion 
and  jealousy  to  be  taken  to  see 
these  two  great  princes  so  fami- 
liar together,  and  to  go  con- 
jointly in  secret  practices,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  seem- 
eth  to  he  intelligent,  who  hath 
lately  sent  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Famese,  to  be  present  at  the 
parlement  of  the  said  princes  in 


France.  The  contrary  part 
cannot  brook  the  King's  Majesty 
and  the  Almains  to  be  united 
together,  which  is  no  small  fear 
and  terror  as  well  to  Imperials 
as  the  Papisticals,  and  no  marvel 
if  they  fury,  fearing  thereby  some 
great  ruin. ' — Hanrel  to  Cromwell 
from  Venice,  December  9. 
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Ch.  17.  his  course,  and  his  submission  would  be  instant. 
He  would  not  dare  to  refiise.   He  could  not  trust 

A-D.  1539. 

October,  his  subjccts :  they  had  risen  once  of  themselves, 
and  he  knew  too  well  the  broken  promises,  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  with  which  he  had  restored 
order,  to  risk  their  fury,  should  they  receive 
effective  support  from  abroad.  Without  striking 
a  single  blow,  the  Catholic  powers  might  achieve 
a  glorious  triumph,  and  heal  the  gaping  wound 
in  the  body  of  Christ.*  So  wrote,  and  so  thought 
the  English  traitor,  with  ail  human  probabilities 
in  his  favour,  and  only  the  Eternal  Powers  on: 
the  other  side.  The  same  causes  which  filled 
Pole  with  hope  struck  terror  into  weak  and 
Alarm  felt  agitated  hearts  in  the  country  which  he  was 
SndT^  seeking  to  betray;  the  wayfarers  on  the  high- 
roads  talked  to  each  other  in  despair  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  kingdom,  left  naked  without 
an  ally  to  the  attacks  of  the  world-f 

Spreading  round  him  such  panics  and  such 
expectations,  the  Emperor  entered  France  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  departure  of  Anne  of 


Charles 

enters 

France. 


*  JSjpist.  Beginaldi  JPoli, 
▼ol.  V.  p.  150.  In  this  paper 
Pole  says  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  stated  to  the  king 
in  a  despatch  from  Doncaster, 
when  a  batUe  seemed  imminent, 
'that  his  troops  could  not  be 
trusted,  their  bodies  were  with 
the  king  but  their  minds  with 
the  rebels.'  His  information  was, 
perhaps,  derived  fix)m  his  brother 
Geoffirej,  who  avowed  an  inten- 
tion of  deserting. 

t '  The  said  Helyard  said  to  me 
that  the  Emperor  was  come  into 


France,  and  should  marry  the 
king's  daughter ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  should  many  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  and  all  this 
was  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's 
means;  and  they  were  all  con- 
federed  together,  and  as  for  the 
Scottish  king,  he  was  always  the 
French  king's  man,  and  we  shall 
all  be  undoj[ie,  for  we  have  no 
help  now  but  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
and  they  are  so  poor  they  can- 
not help  us.'  —  Depositions  of 
Christopher  Chator:  Rolls 
Souse  M8,  first  series.. 
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Cleves  from  her  mother's  side  to  the  shores  of  Ch.  17. 
England,     Pity  that,  in  the  game  of  diplomacy,  ^^ 
statesmen  are  not  compelled  to  use  their  own 
persons  for  their  counters !  are  not  forbidden  to 
cast  on  others  the  burden  of  their  own  failures ! 

Francis,  in  order  to  show  Charles  the  highest 
courtesy,  despatched  the  constable  Montmorency, 
with  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to 
Bayonne,  and  offered,  if  the  Emperor  distrusted 
him,  that  his  sons  should  be  detained  as  pledges 
for  his  good  faith.     Charles  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity — ^when  he  gave  his  confidence 
he  gave  it  without  reserve ;  and,  without  accept- 
ing the  security,  he  crossed  the  frontier,  attended  He » 
only  by  his  personal  train,  and  made  his  way  to  with 
the  capital,  with  the  two  princes  at  his  side,  ^i^y» 
through  a  succession  of  magnificent  entertain- 
ments.    On  the  ist  of  January  he  entered  Paris, 
where  he  was  to  remain  for  a  week ;  and  Heniy, 
at  once  taking  the  initiative,  made  an  opportu- 
nity to  force  him,  if  possible,  to  a  declaration  of 
his  intentions.     Attached  to  the  Imperial  house-  And  bnngi 
hold  was  a  Welshman  named  Brancetor,  uncle  of  an  English 
'  young  Eice,'  who  had  been  executed  for  a  con-  named 
spiracy  against  Henry's  life  in  153 1.     This  man,  ^~«^'- 
having  been  originally  obliged  to  leave  England 
for  debt,  had  contrived,  while  on  the  Continent, 
by  assiduity  of  treason,  to  assume  the  more  inte- 
resting character  of  a  political  refrigee.     He  had 
attached  himself  to  Pole  and  to  Pole's  fortimes; 
he  had  exerted  himself  industriously  in  Spain  in 
persuading  English  subjects  to  violate  their  alle- 
giance: and  in  the  parliament  of  the  previous 
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Ch.  17.  spring  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  distinction 
of  a  place  in  the  list  of  attainted  traitors. 

Analogous  occupations  had  brought  him  to 
Paris;  and,  in  conformity  with  treaties,  Henry 
instructed  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  then  in 
England,  to  repair  to  the  French  court,  and  re- 
quire his  extradition.      Wyatt  imprudently  af- 
fected to  consider  that  the  affair  belonged  rather 
Bmncetor  to  the  policc  than  to  the  government,  and  ap- 
iheFreiieh  plied  to  the  coustablc  for  Brancetor's   arrest. 
^m^Lmoe  Moutmorcucy  was  unaware  of  the  man's  con- 
^d*of  *"  i^exion  with  the  Emperor.     Wyatt  informed  him 
^^J^™"  merely  that  an  English  subject  who  had  robbed 
his  master,  and  had  afkerwards  conspired  against 
the  king,  was  in  Paris,  and  requested  his  ap- 
prehension.    He  had  been  watched  to  his  lodg- 
ings by  a  spy;   and  the   provost-marshal  was 
placed  without  difficulty  at  Wyatt's  disposal,  and 
was  directed  to  attend  him. 

The  police  surrounded  tiie  house  where 
Brancetor  was  to  be  found.  It  was  night.  The 
English  minister  entered,  and  found  his  man 
writing  at  a  table.  *I  told  him,'  Wyatt  re- 
ported in  his  account  of  the  story,  ^  that,  since 
he  would  not  come  to  visit  me,  I  was  come  to 
seek  him.  His  colour  changed  as  soon  as  he 
heard  my  voice ;  and  with  that  came  in  the  pro- 
vost, and  set  hand  on  him.  I  reached  to  the 
letters  that  he  was  writing,  but  he  caught  them 
afore  me,  and  flung  them  backwards  into  the 
fire.  I  overthrew  him,  and  cracked  them  out; 
Brancetor  but  the  provost  got  them.'  Brancetor  upon  this 
^eSmpe-  declared  himself  the  Emperor's   servant*      H^ 
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made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  charged  the  Ch.  17. 
oflBlcer,  *  that  his  writings  and  himself  should  be 
delivered  into  the  Emperor's  hands/  He  took  J»niM«7- 
a  number  of  papers  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
placed  in  the  provost's  charge ;  and  the  latter  not 
daring  to  act  further  in  such  a  matter  without 
further  instructions,  left  a  guard  in  the  room  with 
Wyatt  and  the  prisoner,  and  went  to  make  a 
report  to  the  chancellor.  'In  the  mean  time,' 
says  Wyatt,  'I  used  all  the  soberness  I  could 
with  Brancetor,  advising  him  to  submit  himself 
to  your  Majesty;  but  he  made  the  Emperor  his 
master,  and  seemed  to  regard  nothing  else.  Once 
he  told  me  he  had  heard  me  oft  times  say  that 
kings  have  long  hands ;  but  God,  quoth  he,  hath 
longer.  I  asked  him  what  length  he  thought  that 
would  make  when  God's  and  kings'  hands  were 
joined  together ;  but  he  assured  himself  of  the  Em- 
peror.' Presently  the  provost  returned,  and  said 
that  Brancetor  was  to  remain  in  his  charge  till 
the  morning,  when  Wyatt  would  hear  farther. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done  with  the  provost; 
and  after  breakfast  Wyatt  had  an  interview  with 
Cardinal  QxanveUe  and  the  chancellor.  The 
treaties  were  plain;  a  clause  stated  in  the  clear- 
est language  that  neither  Prance,  nor  Spain,  nor 
England  should  give  shelter  to  each  other's 
traitors;  but  such  a  case  as  Brancetor's  had 
as  clearly  not  been  anticipated  when  they  were 
drawn;  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Charles  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  ancharies 
audience,  which  he  seemed  rather  to  court.     He  fSili  * 

Wyatt 
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Ch,  17.  was  extremely  angry.     The  maa  had  been  in  his 
xdTTT  s^^^^i  ^^  s^^j  ^*^^  years ;  and  it  was  ill  done 
januAiy.  to  Bxrest   a  member  of  his  household  without 
paying  him  even  the  courtesy  of  a  first  appli- 
cation on  the  subject.     The  English  government 
could  scarcely  be  serious  in  expecting  that  he 
would  sacrifice  an  old  attendant  in  any  such 
manner.     Wyatt  answered  sturdily  that  Brance- 
tor  was  his  master's  subject.     There  was  clear 
proof,  he  could  vouch  for  it  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  man  committed  treason  in  Spain; 
and  he  again  insisted  on  the  treaties.     The  Em- 
He  wui  de-  peror  cared  nothing  for  treaties.     Treaty  or  no 
foUow^    treaty,  a  servant  of  his  own  should  pass  free; 
s^SdA,^'  *  and  if  he  was  in  the  Tower  of  London,'  he  said, 
treaty  or    *  he  would  ncvcr  conscnt  so  to  charge  his  honour 

no  trealy*  ,  , 

and  conscience.'     Brancetor  had  come  to  Paris 
under  his  protection;   and  the  French  govern- 
ment would  never  do  him  the  dishonour  of  per- 
mitting the  seizure  of  one  of  his  personal  train* 
He  was  so  displeased,  and  there  was  so  much 
Wyatt  com- truth  in  what  he   said,   that  Wyatt  durst  not 
Se?^l   press  him  further;    but  opened  ground  again 
English^     with  a  complaint  which  he  had  been  instructed 
Se^inqui^^  also  to  make,  of  the  ill  usage  of  Englishmen  in 
Bition.       Spain  by  the  Inquisition.     Charles  again  flashed 
up  with  imperious  vehemence.    '  In  a  loud  voice,' 
he  replied,  '  that  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition 
depended  not  upon  him.    It  had  been  established 
in  his  reahn  and  countries  for  good  consideration, 
and  such  as  he  would  not   break — no,  not  for 
his  grandame.' 
^»  It.  was    unreasonable,    Wyatt    replied,    to 

the 
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punish  men  merely  for  their  want  of  allegiance  Ch.  17. 
to  Borne.   They  were  no  heretics,  sacramentaries, 

•^  '  '  A.D.   1540. 

Anabaptists.     They  held  the  Catholic  faith  as  J^^ry. 
truly  as  any  man. 

'  The  king  is  of  one  opinion/  Charles  replied,  ^^^  w- 
^  and  I  am  of  another.     If  your  merchants  come  terfen. 
with  novelties,  I  can  not  let  the  Inquisition.  This 
is  a  thing  that  toucheth  our  faith.' 

*What,'  Wyatt  said,  'the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bomel' 

*  Yea,  marry,'  the  Emperor  answered,  '  shall 
we  now  come  to  dispute  of  tibi  dabo  claves.  I 
would  not  alter  my  Inquisition.  No;  if  I 
thought  they  would  be  negligent  in  their  office, 
I  would  put  them  out,  and  put  others  in  their 
rooms.' 

AH  this  was  uttered  with  extraordinary  pas- 
sion and  violence.  Charles  had  wholly  lost  his 
self-command.  Wyatt  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Spanish  preached  slanders  against  England,  and 
against  the  king  especially,  in  their  pulpits. 

'  As  to  that,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  preachers  will 
speak  against  myself  whenever  there  is  cause. 
That  cannot  be  let.  Kings  be  not  kings  of 
tongues ;  and  if  men  give  cause  to  be  spoken  of, 
they  will  be  spoken  of.' 

He  promised  at  last,  with  rather  more  calm- 
ness, to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  mer- 
chants, if  proper  particulars  were  supplied  to 
him.*     If  alarm  was  really  felt  in  the  English 


•  Sir  Thos.  Wyatt  to  Henry  VIII. :  State  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
p.  219,  &c. 
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Ch-  17.  court  at  the  Emperor's  presence  in  Paris,  Wyatf  g 
^^  report  of   this    interview  was  not   reassuring. 

Tiie^wch  still  less  satisfactory  was  an  intimation,  which 
tnys  oon-  was  not  long  in  reaching  England,  that  Erancis, 
or  one  of  his  ministers,  had  betrayed  to  Charles 
a  private  article  in  the  treaty  of  Calais,  in  153a. 
Anticipating  at  that  time  a  war  with  Spain, 
Henry  had  suggested,  and  Francis  had  acquiesced 
in  a  proposal,  should  Charles  attack  them,  for  a 
partition  of  the  Flemish  provinces.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  this  visit  was  chosen  by  the  French  to 
give  an  evidence  of  unmistakeable  goodwill  in 
revealing  an  exasperating  secret. 

Keeping  these  transactions   so  ominous  of 
evil  before  our  minds,  let  us  now  return  to  the 
events  which  were  simultaneously  taking  place  in 
England. 
Dec  II.         On  the  nth  of  December  the  Lady  Anne  of 
cielratar-  Clcvcs  was  couductcd,  uudcr  a  German  escort^ 
cIS^     to  Calais,  where  Lord  Southampton   and  four 
himdred  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
waiting  to  receive  her,  and  conduct  her  to  her 
future  country.     The  *Lion'  and  the  *  Sweep- 
stake' were  in  the  harbour — ^the  ships  which  two 
years  before  had  fought  the  Flemings  in  the 
Downs.     As  she  rode  into  the  town  the  vessels' 
yards  were  manned,  the  rigging  was  decorated 
with  flags,  and  a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guns  was  fired  in  her  honour.    By  her  expectant 
subjects  she  was  splendidly  welcomed;  but  the 
When  the  weather  was  wild;  fifteen  days  elapsed  before  she 
^^^^.    could  cross  with  ease  and  expedition;  and  mean- 
^•^1^   while  she  was  left  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
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lords.     Southampton,  in  despair  at  her  absence  Ch.  17. 
of  accomplishments,  taught  her,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  play  at  cards.     Meantime,  he  wrote  to  adver-  December, 
tise  the  king  of  her  arrival,  and  thinking,  as  he  to  play  at 
afterwards  said,  that  he  must  make  the  best  of  a 
matter  which  it  had  become  too  late  to  remedy, 
he  repeated  the  praises  which  had  been  uttered 
so  loudly  by  others  of  the  lady's  appearance.   He 
trusted  that,  ^  after  all  the  debating,  the  success 
would  be  to  the  consolation  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  weal  of  his  subjects  and  realm.'* 

At  length,  on  Saturday,  December  the  27th,  Dec,  fly- 
as  the  winter  twilight  was  closing  into  night,  the  inBngiand. 
intended  Queen  of  England  set  her  foot  upon  the 
shore,  under  the  walls  of  Deal  Castle.      The 
cannon,  freshly  mounted,  flashed  their  welcome 
through  the  darkness;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  had  waited  in  the  fortress  for  her  landing,   Dee.  ^9. 
and  the  same  night  conducted  her  to  Dover,  she^u  re^* 
Here  she  rested  during  Sunday.    The  next  mom-  ^5^^/ 
ing  she  went  on,  in  a  storm,  to  Canterbury;  and  J*^^*«^" 
on  Barham  Down  stood  Cranmer,  with  five  other 
bishops,  in  the  wind  and  the  rain,  to  welcome,  as 


*  Scmthampton's  expressions 
were  unfortunately  warm.  Men- 
tioning a  conversation  with  the 
€lerman  ambassadors,  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  king's  marriage,  'so  as  if 
Qod  &iled  us  in  my  Lord  Prince, 
we  might  have  another  sprung 
of  like  descent  and  line  to  reign 
over  us  in  peace,'  he  went  on  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  other  ladies 
whom  the  king  might  have  had 
if  he  had  desired;  'but  hear- 


ing,'  he  said,  'great  report  of 
the  notable  virtues  of  my  lady 
now  with  her  excellent  beauty^ 
9uch  <u  I  well  perceive  to  he  no 
lees  than  wcu  reported,  in  very 
deed  my  mind  gave  me  to  lean 
that  way*  These  words,  which 
might  have  passed  as  unmeaning 
compliment,had  they  been  spoken 
merely  to  the  lady's  countrymen, 
he  repeated  in  his  letters  to  the 
king,  who  of  course  construed 
them  by  his  hopes. 
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Ch.  17.  they  fondly  hoped,  the  enchantress  who  would 

break  the  spell  of  the  Six  Articles.     She  was  en- 
A.©.  1539.  -t 

^>««nber.  tertained  for  the  evening  at  Saint  Augustine's. 

Tuesday  she  was  at  Sittingboume.     On  Ne'w- 

Wednerfay  year's  Evc  she  reached  Bochester,  to  which  the 

Dee   zi 

The  king'  king  was  already  hastening  for  the  first  sight  of 
meerhtf  ^^  ^Ji  ^hc  fame  of  whose  charms  had  been 
•^BochCT-  sounded  in  his  ears  so  loudly.  He  came  down 
in  private,  attended  only  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
the  master  of  the  horse.  The  interview,  agi- 
tating imder  all  circumstances,  would  be  made 
additionally  awkward  from  the  fact  that  neither 
the  king  nor  his  bride  could  understand  each 
other's  language.  He  had  brought  with  Ima, 
therefore,  *a  little  present,'  a  graceftil  gift  of 
some  value,  to  soften  the  embarrassment  and 
conciliate  at  first  sight  the  lovely  being  into 
whose  presence  he  was  to  be  introduced.  The 
visit  was  meant  for  a  surprise ;  the  king's  appear- 
ance at  her  lodgings  was  the  first  intimation  of 
his  intention ;  and  the  master  of  the  horse  was 
sent  in  to  announce  his  arrival  and  request  per- 
mission for  his  Highness  to  present  himself. 

Sir  Anthony,  aware  of  the  nature  of  Henry's 
expectations,  entered  the  room  where  Anne  was 
SeDsations  sitting.  He  described  his  sensations  on  the  un- 
maater  of  lookcd-for  spcctaclc  which  awaited  him  in  mode- 
o/hi^&at  rate  language,  when  he  said,  '  that  he  was  never^ 
inteiTww.  jjjoj.^  dismayed  in  his  life,  lamenting  in  his  heart 
to  see  the  lady  so  unlike  that  she  was  reported.'* 


*  Deposition  of  Sir  AnihoDj  Brown:   Stbtpe's  Memorials^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2j2,  Ac. 
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Tlie  graces  of  Anne  of  Cloves  were  moral  only,  Ch.  17. 
not  intellectual,   and  not  personal.      She  was^^^ 
simple,  quiet,  modest,  sensible,  and  conscientious ;  i>ecember. 
but  her  beauty  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  painter.    Her  presence  was  ladylike ;  but  her 
complexion  was  thick  and  dark :  her  features  were 
coarse;  her  figure  large,  loose,  and  corpulent. 
The  required  permission  was  given.     The  king  The  king 
entered.     His  heart  sank;  his  presence  of  mind^aeomged 
forsook  him ;  he  was  '  suddenly  quite  discouraged  J^ajod.' 
and  amazed'  at  the  prospect  which  was  opened 
before  him.     He  forgot  his  present;  he  almost 
forgot  his  courtesy.    He  did  not  stay  in  the  room 
'to  speak  twenty  words.'     He  would  not  even 
stay  in  Eochester.    *  Very  sad  and  pensive,'  says 
Brown,  he  entered  his  barge  and  hurried  back  to  He  retreate 
Greenwich,  anxious  only  to  escape,  while  escape  OreenUjh, 
was  possible,  from  the  im welcome  neighbourhood. 
Unwilling  to  marry  at  all,  he  had  yielded  only  to 
the  pressure  of  a  general  desire.     He  had  been 
deceived  by  untrue  representations,  and  had  per- 
mitted a  foreign  princess  to  be  brought  into  the 
realm ;  and  now,  as  fastidious  in  his  tastes  as  he 
was  often  little  scrupulous  in  his  expression  of 
them,  he  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  connexion 
the  very  thought  of  which  was  revolting.*  It  was 


*  Those  who  insiRt  that  Heniy 
was  a  licentious  person,  mast  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that,  neither  in 
the  three  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour, 
nor  daring  the  more  trying  pe- 
riod which  followed,  do  we  hear 
a  word  of  mistresses,  intrigues, 
or  questionable  or  criminal  con- 


nexions of  any  kind.  The  mis- 
tresses of  princes  are  usually  visi- 
ble when  they  exist;  the  mis- 
tresses, for  instance,  of  Francis  L, 
of  Charles  V.,  of  James  of  Scot- 
land. There  is  a  difficulty  in 
this  which  should  be  admitted,  i  f 
it  cannot  be  explained. 
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Ch.  17,  a  cruel  fortune  wluch  imposed  on  Henry  Vill., 
in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  the  labour  of 

A.D.  1540*  .  .^ 

Janaaiy.  finding  heirs  to  strengthen  the  succession.     He 

And         *  lamented  the  fate  of  princes  to  be  in  matters  of 

&te  of       marriage  of  far  worse  sort  than  the  condition  of 

^""^*^     poor  men.'   *  Princes  take/  he  said,  '  as  is  brought 

them  by  others,  and  poor  men  be  commonly  at 

their  own  choice.'* 

Cromwell,  who  knew  better  than  others  knew 
the  true  nature  of  the  king's  adventure,  wad 
waiting  nervously  at  Greenwich  for  the  result  of 
the  experiment.  He  presented  himself  on  the 
king's  appearance,  and  asked  him  '  how  he  liked 
the  Lady  Amie.'  The  abrupt  answer  confirmed 
hi^  fears.  ^  Nothing  so  well  as  she  was  spoken 
He  00m-  of,'  the  king  said.  ^  If  I  had  known  as  much 
Sudiaap.  before  as  I  know  now,  she  should  never  have 
to<^^*  come  into  the  realm.'  *But  what  remedy?' 
^^-  he  added,  in  despondency.f  The  German 
alliance  was  already  shaking  at  its  ba^e:  the 
court  was  agitated  and  alarmed;  the  king  was 
miserable.  Cromwell,  to  whom  the  blame  was 
mainly  due,  endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  shrink 
from  his  responsibility,  and  accused  South- 
ampton of  having  encouraged  false  hopes  in  his 
letters  from  Calais.  Southampton  answered  fairly 
that  the  fault  did  not  rest  with  him.  He  had 
been  sent  to  bring  the  queen  into  England,  and 
it  was  not  his  place  to  ^  dispraise  her  appearance.' 


*  Deposition  of  Sir  Anthony  t  t  Cromwell  to  the  King: 
Denny :  Stbtfb'b  Memorials,  Bubket's  Collectanea,  p.  109. 
Tol.  iL 


Arrived  at  Greenvnch, 
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'  The  matter  being  so  far  gone/  he  had  supposed  Ch.  17. 
his  duty  was  to  make  the  best  of  it.*  

•^  A.D.  1540. 

Among  these  recriminations  passed  the  night  Jamury  4. 
of  Friday,  while  Charles  V.  was  just  commencing 
his  triumphal  progress  through  France.  The  day 
following,  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  confusion 
came  on  to  Greenwich.  The  marriage  had  been 
arranged  for  the  Sunday  after.  The  prospects 
were  altogether  dark,  and  closer  inspection  con- 
firmed the  worst  apprehensions.  The  ladies  of 
the  court  were  no  less  shocked  than  their  hus- 
bands. The  unfortunate  princess  was  not  only 
unsightly,  but  she  had  ^  displeasant  airs'  about 
her,  and  Lady  Brown  imparted  to  Sir  Anthony 
^how  she  saw  in  the  queen  such  fashions,  and 
manner  of  bringing  up  so  gross,  that  she  thought 
the  kiner  would  never  love  her.'     Henry  met  her  Saturday, 

°  ,  •'  January  3. 

on  the  stairs  when  her  barge  arrived.     He  con-  Amvai  of 
ducted  her  to  her  apartments,  and  on  the  way  Anne  at  the 
Cromwell  saw  her  with  his  own  eyes.    The  sove-  **^***' 
reign  and  the  minister  then  retired  together,  and 
the  just  displeasure  became  visible.     ^  How  say 
you,  my  lord?'  the  king  said.     *  Is  it  not  as  I 
told  you?    Say  what  they  will,  she  is  nothing 
fair.     The   personage   is  well   and   seemly,  but 
nothing  else.'     Cromwell  attempted  faintly  to 
soothe  him    by   suggesting    that  she    had   ^a 
queenly  manner.'     The   king   agreed  to  that;t 
but  the  recommendation  was  insufficient  to  over- ' 
come  the  repugnance  which  he  had  conceived; 


*  Deposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton:  Stbtfe's 3f<?ifu>- 
ridU,  Tol.  ii. 


t  QaestionB  to  be  asked  of 
the  Lord  Cromwell:  M8.  Cotton. 
Titu9,^  1,418. 
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Ch.  17.  and  he  could  resolve  on  nothing.     A  frail  fibre 
of  hope  offered  itself  in  the  story  of  the  pre- 
January,  contract  with  the  Count  of  Lorraine.      Henry- 
Henry       caught  at  it  to  postpone  the  marriage  for  two 
to  extricate  days;  and,  on  the  Sunday  morning  he  sent  for 
himMif,     ^^  German  suite  who  had  attended  the  princess, 
and  requested  to  see  the  papers  connected  with 
the  Lorraine  treaty.      Astonished   and  unpre- 
Sunday,   pared,  they  requested  time  to  consider.    The  fol- 
anuary  4.  j^^^^g  momiug  they  had  an  interview  with  the 
council,  when  they  stated  that,  never  anticipat- 
ing any  such  demand,  they  could  not  possibly 
And         comply  with  it  on  the  instant;  but  the  engage- 
e^kM-*"  ment  had  been  nothing.     The  instrument  which 
pre'^wn^*  they  had  brought  with  them  declared  the  princess 
tract.        fi-ee  from  all  ties  whatever.     If  the  king  really 
required  the  whole  body  of  the  documents,  they 
would  send  to  Cleves  for  them ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  trusted  he  would  not  refuse  to  accept 
their  solemn  assurances. 

Cromwell  carried  the  answer  to  Henry;  and 
it  was  miserably  unwelcome.  *  I  have  been  ill- 
handled,'  he  said.  *  If  it  were  not  that  she  is 
come  so  far  into  England,  and  for  fear  of  making 
a  ruffle  in  the  world,  and  driving  her  brother  into 
the  Emperor  and  French  kind's  handa^  now  beiny 
together^  I  would  never  have  her.  But  now  it  is 
too  far  gone;  wherefore  I  am  sorry.'*     As  a  last 


Monday, 
Jan.  5. 


•  Compare  Cromwell's  Letter 
to  the  King  from  the  Tower, 
Subnet's  Collectanea^  p.  109, 
with  Questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Lord  Cromwell:  MB.  Cotton, 
Titus,  B  1,418.  Wyatt's  report 
of  his  interview  and  the  Empe- 


ror's language  could  not  have 
arrived  till  the  week  after.  But 
the  fact  of  Charles's  arrival  with 
Brancetor  in  his  train,  was  al- 
ready known  and  was  sufficiently 
alarming. 
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pretext  for  hesitation,  lie  sent  to  Anne  herself  to  Ch.  17. 

desire  a  protest  from  her  that  she  was  free  from^ 

•■■  ▲.]>.  1540. 

contracts;  a  proof  of  backwardness  on  the  side  Monday, 
of  the   king  might,  perhaps,  provoke  a  corre- aTMSbite 
spending  unwillingness.    But  the  impassive  con-  tanoeto^e 
stitntion  of  the  lady  would  have  been  proof  Jjf^]'* 
against  a  stronger  hint.     The  protest  was  drawn 
and  signed  with  instant  readiness.      ^Is  there 
no  remedy,'  Henry  exclaimed,  '  but  that  I  must 
needs,  against  my  will,  put  my  neck  into  this  He  miut 
yoke?'     There  was  none.     It  was  inevitable,  neck inta 
The  conference  at  Paris  lay  before  him  like  a    ^^^  ^ 
thunder-cloud.      The  divorce  of  Catherine  and  » 
the  crimes  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  akeady  created  >* * 
sufficient  scandal  in  Europe.     At  such  a  moment  ^     '  \    . 
he  durst  not  pass  an  affiront  upon  the  Germans,  w!  -^  •  / 
which  might  drive  them  also  into  a  compromise 
with  his   other  enemies.     He  gathered  up  his 
resolution.     As  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  it 
might  be  done  at  once ;  delay  would  not  make 
the  bitter  dose  less  unpalatable;   and  the  day  And 
remained  fixed  for  the  date  of  its  first  postpone-  "*™**' 
ment — ^Tuesday,  the  6th  of  January.  As  he  was  Tneaday, 
preparing  for  the  sacrifice  he  called  Cromwell  to  *°"*^ 
him  in  the  chamber  of  presence :  *  My  lord,'  he 
said  openly,  *if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  world 
and  my  realm,  I  would  not  do  that  I  must  do 
this  day  for  none  earthly  thing.' 

The  marriage  was  solemnized.  A  last  chance 
remained  to  the  Privy  Seal  and  to  the  eager  pre- 
lates who  had  trembled  in  the  storm  on  Barham 
Down,  that  the  affection  which  could  not  precede 
the  ceremony  might  perhaps  follow  it.     But  the 
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Ch.  17.  tide  liad  turned  against  the  Beformers;  and  their 
~TT  contrivances  to  stem  the  current  were  not  of  tiie 

A.D.  1540. 

jwnMiy.  sort  which  could  be  allowed  to  prosper.     Dislike 

HiB  dislike  7 

inereMM  to  was  Confirmed  into  rooted  aversion.   The  instinct 

^d^    with  which  the  king  recoiled  fix>m  Anne  settled 

d^udm  ig  ^^  ^  defined  resolution.  He  was  personally  kind 

fnutnted.  ^  j^^j^     gjg  provocations  did  not  tempt  him 

into  discourtesy;  but,  although  she  shared  his 

bed,  necessity  and  inclination  alike  limited  the 

companionship  to  a  form;  and  Henry  lamented 

to  Cromwell,  who  had'  been  the  cause   of  the 

calamity,  that '  surely  he  would  never  have  any 

more  children  for  the  comfort  of  the  realm.'* 

The  union  of  France  and  the  Empire,  which 
had  obliged  the  accomplishment  of  this  unlucky 
connexion,  meanwhile  prevented,  so  long  as  it 
continued,  either  an  open  fracas  or  an  alteration 
in  the  policy  of  the  kingdom.  The  relations  of 
the  king  and  queen  were  known  only  to  a  few  of 
the  council.  Cromwell  continued  in  power,  and 
the  Protestants  remained  in  security.  The  ex- 
citement which  had  been  created  in  London  by 
the  persecution  of  Dr.  Watts  was  kept  alive  by 
a  controversy  t  between  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  three  of  the  Lutheran  preachers — ^Dr.  Barnes, 
for  ever  unwisely  prominent;  the  Vicar  of  Step- 
ney, who  had  shuffled  over  his  recantation;  and 


Theresnlti 
ofibediB- 
appoini- 
ment  not 
immedi- 
ately 
Tiaible. 


*  Cromwell  to  the  King: 
Bubnet's  Collectanea,  The 
morning  after  hia  marriage,  and 
on  subeequent  occasions,  the  king 
made  certain  depositions  to  his 
physicians  and  to  members  of 
the  oonncil,  which  I  invite  no 
one  to  study  except  under  dis- 
tinct historiGftl  obligations.   The 


facts  are  of  great  importance. 
But  discomfort  made  Henry  un- 
just; and  when  violently  irri- 
tated he  was  not  careful  of  his 
expressions. — See  Documents  re- 
lating to  the  Marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves :  Stbtps's  Me- 
mariaU,  vol.  ii. 
t  Hall. 
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Churrett,  the  same  who  had  been  in  danger  of  Ch.  17. 

the  stake  at  Oxford  for  sellina:  Testailnents,  and 

"  ^         ▲.]>.  1540. 

had  since  beien  a  chaplain  of  Latimer.     It  is  dif-  JanuuT. 
ficult  to  exaggerate  the  audacity  with  which  the  oontroveny 
orators  of  the  moving  party  trespassed  on  the£twMu°" 
patience  of  the  kity.     The  disputes,  which  had^J^^ 
been  slightly  turned  out  of  their  channel  by  the  ^*J"' 
Six  Articles,  were  running  now  on  justification — 
a  sufficient '  subject,  however,  to  give  scope  for 
differences,   and  for  the  full  enunciation  of  the 
Lutheran  gospel.    The  magistrates  in  the  country 
attempted  to  keep  order  and  enforce  the  law; 
but,  when  they  imprisoned  a  heretic,  they  found 
themselves  rebuked  and*  menaced  by  the  Privy  ^^^ are 
Seal.      Their  prison  doors   were  opened,   theybyOrom- 
were  exposed  to  vexatious  suits  for  loss  or  injury 
to  the  property  of  the  discharged  offenders,  and 
their  authority  and  persons  were  treated  with 
disrespect  and  contumely.*     The  Eeformers  had 


*  The  discharge  of  heretics 
from  prison  by  an  undue  inter- 
ference formed  one  of  the  most 
violent  accusations  against  Crom- 
welL  He  was,  perhaps,  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  pardon 
in  the  summer  of  1539.  The 
following  letter,  however,  shows 
something  of  his  own  immediate 
conduct,  and  of  the  confidence 
with  which  theProtestants  looked 
to  him. 

'  God  save  the  king. 

'Thanks  immortal  firom  the 
Father  of  Heaven  unto  your 
most  prudent  and  honourable 
lordship,  for  your  mercy,  and 
pity,  and  great  charity  that 
your  honourable  lordship  has  had 


on  your  poor  and  true  orator 
Henry  King,  that  aknost  was  in 
prison  a  whole  year,  rather  of 
pure  malice  and  false  suspicion 
than  of  any  just  offence  com- 
mitted by  your  said  orator,  to 
be  so  long  in  prison  without  any 
mercy,  pity,  or  succour  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  all  your  said 
orator's  goods  taken  from  him. 
Moreover,  whereas  your  said 
orator  did  of  late  receive  a  letter 
from  your  most  honourable  lord- 
ship by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  that  your  said 
orator  should  receive  again  such 
goods  as  was  wrongfully  taken 
from  your  said  orator  of  Mr. 
George  Blunt  (the  committing 

H  H  2 
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A.B.  1540. 

February. 


Gardiner 
preaches  a 
Popish 
sermon  at 
Paul's 
Cross. 


outshot  their  healthy  growth.  They  required  to 
be  toned  down  by  renewed  persecution  into  that 
good  sense  and  severity  of  mind  without  which 
religion  is  but  as  idle  and  unprofitable  a  folly  as 
worldly  excitement. 

In  London,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  on  the  now  pro- 
minent topic  at  Paul's  Cross :  '  A  very  Popish 
sermon,'  says  Traheron,  one  of  the  English  cor- 
respondents of  Bullinger,  *  and  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  people.'*  To  the  discontent  it 
may  have  been  of  many,  but  not  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  ten  thousand  citizens  who  had  de- 
sigpied  the  procession  to*  Lambeth.  The  Sunday 
following,   the  same    pulpit  was    occupied  by 


magistrate  apparently);  thereon 
your  said  orator  went  unto  the 
said  George  Blnnt  with  yonr 
moat  gentle  letter,  to  aak  snch 
poor  goods  as  the  said  George 
Blunt  did  detain  from  your  poor 
orator;  and  so  with  great  pain 
and  much  entreating  your  said 
orator,  within  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  got  some  part  of  his 
goods,  but  the  other  part  he 
cannot  get.  Therefore,  except 
now  your  most  honourable  lord- 
ship, for  Jesus  sake,  do  tender  and 
consider  with  the  eye  of  pity  and 
mercy  the  long  imprisonment, 
the  extreme  poyerfy  of  your  said 
orator,  your  said  orator  is  clean 
undone  in  this  world.  For 
whereyoursaid  orator  had  money, 
and  was  full  determined  to  send 
for  his  capacity,  all  is  spent  in 
prison,  and  more.  Therefore,  in 
fond  humility  your  said  orator 
meekly,  with  aU  obedience,  puts 


himself  wholly  into  the  handa  of 
your  honourablelordship,  desiring 
you  to  help  your  orator  to  some 
succour  and  living  now  in  hie 
extreme  necessity  and  need ;  the 
which  is  not  only  put  out  of  his 
house,  but  also  all  his  goods 
almost  spent  in  prison,  so  that 
now  the  weary  life  of  your  said 
orator  stands  only  in  your  dis- 
cretion. Therefore,  exaudipreeet 
servi  tui,  and  Almighty  God 
increase  your  most  honourable 
lordship  in  yirtue  and  &vour  as 
he  did  merciful  Joseph  to  his 
high  honour.  Amen.  Your  un- 
feigned and  true  orator  ut  tupra, 
BeatuB  qui  intelligit  super  ^e. 
num  et  paupereni.  In  die  mal& 
liberabit  eum  Dominus. — M8, 
State  Paper  Office,  vol.  ix. 
first  series. 

*  Traheron  to  Bullinger :  On- 
ffinal  Lettert,  p.  316;  Hall, 
p.  837. 
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Barnes,  who,  calling  Gardiner  a  fighting-cock,  Ch.  17. 
and  himself  another,  challenged  the  bishop  ^  ^  ,-  ^ 
to  trim  his  spurs  for  a  battle.*     He  taunted  his  ?<»¥^    ^ 

-  '^  .  uuolenoe  of 

adversary  with  concealed  Bomanism.  Like  the  Br.  Bames. 
judges  at  Fouquier  Tinville's  tribunal,  whose  test 
of  loyalty  to  the  republic  was  the  question  what  the 
accused  had  done  to  be  hanged  on  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  Barnes  said  that,  if  he  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  were  at  B>ome  together, 
much  money  would  not  save  his  life,  but  for  the 
bishop  there  was  no  fear — 2l  little  entreatance 
would  purchase  favour  enough  for  him.f  From 
these  specimens  we  may  conjecture  the  character 
of  the  sermon;  and,  from  Traheron's  delight 
with  it,  we  may  gather  equally  the  imprudent 
exultation  of  the  Protestants.  J  Gardiner  com- Qan^iDer 
plained  to  the  king.  He  had  a  fair  cause,  and  to  the 
was  favourably  listened  to.  Henry  sent  for^"**^' 
Barnes,  and  examined  him  in  a  private  audience. 
The  questions  of  the  day  were  opened. — Merit, 
works,  faith,  free-will,  grace  of  congruity,  were 
each  discussed — once  mystic  words  of  power, 
able,  like  the  writing  on  the  seal  of  Solomon,  to 
convulse  the  world,  now  mere  innocent  sounds, 
which  the  languid  but  stiU  eager  lips  of  a  dying 
controversy  breathe  in  vain. 

Barnes,  too  vain  of  his  supposed  abilities  to 
understand  the  disposition  with  which  he  was 


•  FoxB,  voL  V.  p.  431. 

t  Hall,  p.  837. 

^  *  The  bishop  was  ably  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Barnes  on  the 
following  Lord's-day,  with  the 


most  gratifying  and  all  but  uni- 
versal applause.' — Traheron  to 
BuUinger :  Original  Letter*, 
P-  317- 
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Ch.  17.  deaUng,  told  the  kmg,  in  an  excess  of  unwisdom, 

that  he  would  submit  himself  to  him. 
March.         HenTj  was  more  than  angiy :  ^  Yield  not  to 
between     me/  he  said;  ^I  am  a  mortal  man.'     He  rose  as 
H^yl  "^  ^^  spoke,  and  turAing  to  the  sacrament,  which 
stood  on  a  private  altar  in  the  room,  and  taking 
off  his  bonnet — '  Yonder  is  the  Master  of  us  all,' 
he  said;  ^ yield  in  truth  to  Him;  otiierwise  sub- 
mit yourself  not  to  me.'  Barnes  was  commanded, 
with  Garrett  and  Jerome,  to  make  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  errors;  and  to  apolc^^ 
especially  for  his  insolent  language  to  Gardiner. 
It  has  been  already  seen  how  Jerome  could  act 
in  such  a  position.     An  admirer  of  these  men,  in 
relating  their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion, 
declared,  as  if  it  was  something  to  their  credit, 
^how  gaily  they  handled  the  matter,  both  to 
Barnes      Satisfy  thc  rccautation  and  also,  in  the  same 
JjJ^**^    sermon,  to  utter  out  the  truth,  that  it  might 
spread  without  let  of  the  world.' 

like  giddy  night-moths,  they  were  flitting 
round  the  fire  which  would  soon  devour  them. 

In  April,  parliament  was  to  meet — ^the  same 
parliament  which  had  passed  the  Six  Articles  Bill 
with  acclamation.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  what 
temper  they  would  bear  the  suspension  of  their 
favourite  measure.  The  bearing  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was,  however,  for  the  moment,  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  The  king  and  his  ministers 
were  occupied  with  other  matters  too  seriously 
to  be  able  to  attend  it.  A  dispute  had  arisen 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
on  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  to   which  Charles 
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threatened  to  assert  his  right  by  force;  and,  gall-  Ch.  17. 
ing  as  Henry  found  his  marriage,  the  alliance  in  ^^      ^ 
which  it  had  involved  him,  its  only  present  re-  q^"^* 
commendation,  was  too  useful  to  be  neglected,  m  the 
The  treatment  of  English  residents  in  Spain,  the  aniAnoe, 
open  patronage  of  Brancetor,  and  the  haughty  prov^M  a 
and  even  insolent  language  which  had  been  used  ^JJJ^L 
to  Wyatt,  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  Emperor. 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences ;  and,  with 
the  support  of  Germany,  he  beKeved  that  he 
might  now,  perhaps,  repay  the  Emperor  for  the 
alarms  and  anxieties  of  years.     After  staying  a    Feb.  3. 
few  days  in  Paris,  Charles  had  gone  on  to  Brus- 
sels.    On  the  receipt  of  Wyatt's  despatch  with 
the  account  of  his  first  interview,  the  king  in- 
structed him  to  require  in  reply  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  English  traitor;  to  insist  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  re- 
dressed   and  punished;    and  to  signify,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  English  government  desired 
to  mediate  between  himself  and  the  king's  bro- 
ther-in-law.    Nor  was  the  imperiousness  of  the 
message  to  be  softened  in  the  manner  of  delivery. 
Mjore  than  once  Henry  had  implied  that  Charles 
was  under  obligations  to  England  for  the  Em- 
pire.    Wyatt  was  instructed  to  allude  pointedly  He  in- 
to  these  and  other  wounding  memories,  and  par-  Wyatt  to 
ticularly,  and  with  marked  emphasis,  to  make^ariei 
use  of  the  word  '  ingratitude.'     The  object  was,  ^titade, 
perhaps,  to  show  that  Henry  was  not  afraid  of 
him ;  perhaps  to  express  a  real  indignation  which 
there  was  no  longer  reason  to  conceal. 

The  directions  were   obeyed;  and  Wyatt's 
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Ch.  17.  English  haughtiness  was  likely  to  have  ftdfilled 
~~r  them  to  the  letter.      The  effect  was  magical. 

A.D.  1540.  «5 

iS^™*^'  "^^  Emperor  started,  changed  colour,  hesitated, 
tionofthe  and  then  bm^t  in  anger.     'It  is  too  much,'  he 
^**™''    said,  '  to  use  the  term  ingrate  to  me.     The  in- 
ferior may  be  ingrate  to  the  greater.     The  term 
is  scant  sufferable  between  like.'     Perhaps,  he 
added,  as  Wyatt  was  speaking  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage,  he  might  have  used  a  word  which  he 
imperfectly  comprehended.     Wyatt  assured  him 
placidly  that  there  was  no  error :  the  word  was 
in  his  instructions,  and  its  meaning  perfectly  un- 
derstood.    '  The  king  took  it  so.'     '  Kings'  opi- 
nions are  not  always  the  best,'  Charles  replied. 
'I  cannot  tell,  sir,'  the   ambassador   answered, 
*  what  ye  mean  by  that;  but  if  ye  think  to  note 
the  king  my  master  of  anything  that  should  touch 
him,  I  assure  you  he  is  a  prince  to  give  reason  to 
God  and  the  world  sufficient  in  his   opinions.' 
Leaving  the  word  as  it  stood,  he  required  an 
answer  to  the  material  point. 

If  Henry  was  indifferent  to   a  quarrel,  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  be  equally  willing;  Wyatt 
gathered  from  his  manner,  either  that  he  was  care- 
less of  consequences,  or  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
voke the  English  to  strike  the  first  blow.     He 
He  wiu  not  answered  as  before,  that  Brancetor  had  committed 
bJJ^^,  no  crime  that  he  knew  of.     If  the  Eling  of  Eng- 
land would  be  more  explicit  in  his  accusations, 
he  would  consider  them.     His  dispute  with  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  he  intended  to  settle  by  himself, 
and  would  allow  of  no  interference ;  and  as  to  the 
metchantfl  merchants,  he  had  rather  they  should  never  visit 
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liis  countries  at  all,  than  visit  them  to  carry  Ch.  17. 
thither  their  heresy.*      Irritation  is  a  passion  ^  ^ 
which  it  is  seldom  politic  to  excite;  and  a  mes-  ,.^f^; 

*^  '  dislike  the 

sage  like  that   of  Wyatt  had  been  better  nn-inqni«i- 
delivered,  unless  no  doubt  existed  of  being  able  th^^'  had 
to  support  it  by  force.  A  fixed  idea  in  CromweU's  K.*^*"^ 
mind,  which  we  trace  in  all  his  correspondence, 
was  the    impossibility  of  a  genuine    coalition 
between  Charles  and  Francis.     Either  misled  by 
these  impressions,  or  deceived  by  rumours,  Henry 
seems  to  have  been  acting,  not  only  in  a  reliance 
on  the  Germans,  but  in  a  belief  that  the  Emperor's 
visit  to  Paris  had  closed  less  agreeably  than  it 
had  opened,  that  the.  Milan  quarrel  had  revived, 
and  that  the  hasty  partnership  already  threatened 
a  dissolution.     Some  expectations  of  the  kind  he 
had  unquestionably  formed,  for,  on  the  arrival 
of  Wyatt's  letter  with  the  Emperor's  answer,  he 
despatched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  a  mission 
into  France,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  singular  revulsion  in  Europe.     Francis  Henry 
was  to  be  asked  frankly  how  the  Italian  question  oyertnres 
stood.    If  the  Emperor  was  dealing  in  good  faith      '^^^^ 
with  him,  or  if  he  was  himself  satisfied,  nothing 
more  need  be   desired;  if,  on  the  contrary,  Ijie 
felt  himself  '  hobbled  with  a  vain  hope,'  there  was 
now  an  opportunity  for  him  to  take  fortune  pri- 
soner, to   place   his  highest   wishes  within  his 
grasp,  and  revenge  Favia,  and  his  own  and  his 
children's  captivity.     The  ingratitude  story  was 
to  be  repeated,  with  Charles's  overbearing  in- 

*  Wyatt  to  Henry  VIIL:  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.p.  240,  &c. 
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Ch.  17.  dignation;  redress  for  the  open  and  iniqnitoas 

^  p  ,j^^  oppression  ofEnglish  subjects  had  been  absolutely 

*'»«*»•    reAised;  and  the  Emperor's  manner  could  be  in- 

a JS^  terpreted   only  as  bearing  out  what  had  long 

umiDg  at   been  suspected  of  him,  that  he  *  aspired  to  bring 

empin,      Christendom  to  a  monarchy;'  that  ^he  thought 

himself  superior  to  all  kings/  and,  ^  by  little  and 

little,'  would  work  his  way  to  universal  empire. 

His    insolence  *  might    be    punished,    and    all 

dangers  of  such  a  kind  for  ever  terminated,  at 

the  present  juncture.    A  league  was  in  process  of 

formation,  for  mutual  defence,  between  the  King 

of  England,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  the  Elector  of 

Saxony,  the  Landgrave,  and  other  princes  of  the 

And         Empire.   Let  Francis  join  them,  and  '  they  would 

coalition     have  the  Emperor  in  such  a  pitfall,  that  percase 

endlnhu^  ^^  might  be  their  chance  to  have  him  prisoner  at 

M?im.     ^^^  pleasure,  his  being  so  environed  with  them, 

priaon-      and  having  no  way  to  start.'* 

The  temptation  was  so  well  adjusted  to  the 
temperament  of  Francis  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
felt  an  excuse  necessary  to  explain  his  declining 
the  combination.     The   French  chancellor  told 


•  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Dake  king  and  the  king  his  master, 
of  Norfolk :  StcUe  Papers^  vol.  i  hia  Mf^eaiy  would  be  content  to 
▼iii.  p.  245,  &c.  Henry  held  ;  remit  nnto  him  the  one  half  of 
out  a  further  inducement.  '  If .  hia  debt  to  hia  Highneaa,  the 
the  duke  ahall  see  the  French  aum  whereof  is  very  great ;  and 
king  persevere  in  his  good  mind  |  also  the  one  half  of  the  pensions 
and  affection  towards  the  King's  |  for  term  of  the  said  French 
Highness,  he  shall  yet  further  of  I  king's  life,  so  as  it  may  please 
himself  say  that  his  opinion  is,  I  him  to  declare  what  honourable 
and  in  his  mind  he  thinketh  un-  I  reciproque  he  could  be  content 
doubtedly  that  in  such  a  case  as  to  offer  again  to  his  M igesty/ — 
that  a  new  strait  amity  might  I  State  Paper*,  vol.  viii.  p.  251. 
now  be  made  between  the  French  ' 
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Norfolk  that  his  master  was  growing  old,  and 
tliat  war  had  lost  its  charm  for  him.  Bat,  in 
fact,  the  proposal  was  based  upon  a  blunder  for 
which  Cromwell's  despair  was  probably  respon- 
sible. Francis,  at  the  moment,  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had 
come  from  Bome  on  a  crusading  expedition;  and, 
so  far  from  then  desiring  to  quarrel  with  Charles, 
he  simply  communicated  to  him  Henry's  sugges- 
tions ;  while  the  Queen  of  Navarre  gave  a  warning 
to  Norfolk  that,  if  the  Anglo-German  league 
assumed  an  organized  form,  it  would  be  followed 
by  an  alliance  as  close  and  as  menacing  between 
France  and  the  Empire.* 

Cromwell  had  agam  failed;  and  another  and 


Ch.  17. 

A.D.  1540, 

March. 
Heiu7*8 
propoMlU 
oommuni- 
oatedio 
the 
Bmperor. 


TheOer- 
mansbaok 
out  also, 


•  Ibid.  p.  318.  The  Queen 
of  Navarre,  who  was  constant  to 
the  English  interests,  communi- 
cated to  the  secretary  of  Sir  John 
Wallop  (the  resident  minister  at 
Paris),  an  acoonnt  of  a  conver- 
sation between  herself  and  the 
Papal  nuntio. 

Ferrara  had  prayed  her  'tohelp 
and  put  her  good  hand  and  word 
that  the  French  king  might  join 
the  Emperor  and  lus  master  for 
the  wars  against  the  Almayns 
and  the  King  of  England,  which 
king  was  bat  a  man  lost  and 
east  away.' 

'  Why,  M.  r  Ambassadenr,'  the 
queen  answered,  'what  mean 
you  by  that  P  how  and  after  what 
sort  do  you  take  the  King  of 
England?'  'Hany/ quoth  he, 
'  for  a  heretic  and  a  Lutheryan. 
Moreover,  he  doth  make  hlxnself 
head  of  the  Church.'  '  Do  you 
say  sop'   quoth  she.     'Now  I 


would  to  God  that  your  master, 
the  Emperor,and  we  here,  did  live 
after  so  good  and  godly  a  sort 
as  he  and  his  doth.'  The  nuntio 
answered,  'the  king  had  pulled 
down  the  abbeys,' '  trustang  by 
the  help  of  God  it  should  be 
reformed  or  it  were  long.'  She 
told  him  that  were  easier  to  say 
than  to  do.  England  had  had 
time  to  prepare,  and  to  transport 
an  army  across  the  Channel  was 
a  difficult  affair.  Ferrara  said, 
'  It  could  be  landed  in  Scotland.' 
<  The  King  of  Scotland,'  she  re- 
plied, 'would  not  stir  without 
permission  from  France;'  and 
then  (if  her  aecount  was  true) 
she  poured  out  a  panegyric  upon 
the  Befonnation  in  England,  and 
spoke  out  plainly  on  the  necesi- 
sity  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
Church  of  Bome. — StateFapers, 
vol.  viii.  p.  289,  &c* 
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A.D.  154a 

April. 


Ch.  17.  a  worse  misadyentore  followed.  The  German 
princes,  for  whose  sake  the  Privy  Seal  had  in- 
curred his  present  danger,  had  their  own  sense  of 
prudence,  and  were  reluctant  to  quarrel  with  the 
Emperor,  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  escape. 
Experience  had  taught  Charles  the  art  of  trifling 
with  their  credulity,  and  he  flattered  them  mth 
a  hope  that  from  them  he  would  accept  a  media- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  which  he  had 
rejected  so  scornfully  when  offered  by  England. 

Thus  was  Henry  left  alone,  having   been 

betrayed  into  an  attitude  which  he  was  unable  to 

support,  and  deserted  by  the  allies  for  whom  he 

had  entangled  himself  in  a  marriage  which  he 

detested.     Well  might  his  confidence  have  been 

shaken  in  the  minister  whose  fortune  and  whose 

sagacity  had  failed  together.    Driven  forward  by 

the  necessity  of  success  or  destruction,  Cromwell 

was,  at  the  same  time,  precipitating  the  crisis  in 

England.     Gardiner,  Tunstall,  and  Sampson  the 

Bishop  of  Chichester,  were  his  three  chief  anta- 

The  BUhop  gonists.      In  April  Sampson  was  sent  to  the 

terisae^  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  having  relieved  ^certain 

Tow,      traitorous  persons'  who  had  denied  the  king's 

*     The  two  others,  it  is  likely,  would 


And  the 
foreign 
policy  of 
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fails 
eqnallj. 


supremacy. 


•  Hall,  p.  839.  The  ca^e 
broke  down,  and  Sampson  was 
afterwards  restored  to  favonr;  but 
his  escape  was  narrow.  SirBalph 
Sadler,  writing  to  Cromwell,  said, 
*  I  declared  to  the  King's  Migesty 
how  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
was  committed  to  ward  to  the 
Tower,  and  what  answer  he  made 
to  such  things  as  were  laid  to 
his  charge,  which  in  effect  was  a 


plain  denial  of  the  chief  points 
that  touched  him.  Uis  Miyeety 
said  little  thereto,  but  that  he 
liked  him  and  the  matter  much 
the  worse  because  he  denied  it, 
seeing  his  Miyestj  peroeiTed  bj 
the  examinations  there  were  wit- 
nesses enough  to  condemn  lum 
in  that  point' — State  Piters, 
vol  L  p.  6a7. 
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soon  have  followed:   the  Bishop  of  Chichester  Ch.  17. 
accused  them  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  own      ~; 

O  A,D.  1540. 

misconduct,  to  such  extent  as  he  admitted  him-    April. 
self  to  have  erred;*  and  although  Tunstall  equi-^n^ia 
vocated,  he  at  least  would  not  have   escaped  foUowod  by 
imprisonment,  had  the  Privy  Seal  remained  in 
power,  if  imprisonment,  had  been  the  limit  of  his 
sufferings,  t     To  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  monasteries,  the  '  hammer  of  the 
monks,'  remained  absolute  as  ever.     No  cloud,  as 
yet,  was  visible  in  the  clear  sky  of  his  prosperity; 
when  the  moment  came,  he  fell  suddenly,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning,  on  the  very  height  and  pin- 
nacle of  his  power.     If  events  had  been  long 
working  towards  the  catastrophe,  it  was  none  the 
less  abrupt,  surprising,  unlooked  for. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  amidst  failure  abroad 'April  13. 

Parli&mexit 


•  The  Bishop  of  Chichester 
to  Cromwell:  Stbtpe's  Memo- 
riaUf  vol,  ii.  p.  381. 

f  Another  instance  of  Tun- 
stall's  nnderhand  dealing  had 
come  to  light.  When  he  accepted 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
agreed  to  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine,  he  entered  a  private 
protest  in  the  Begister  Book  of 
Durham,  which  was  afterwards 
cut  out  hy  his  chancellor.  Chris- 
topher Chator,  whose  curious 
depositions  I  have  more  than  once 
quoted,  mentions  this  piece  of 
evasion,  and  adds  a  further  fea- 
ture of  some  interest.  Belating 
a  conversation  which  he  had 
held  with  a  man  called  Craye, 
Chator  says,  'We  had  in  com- 
munication the  Bishop  of  Ro- 


chester and  Sir  Thomas  More 
attainted  of  treason.  Craye 
said  to  me  he  marvelled  that 
they  were  put  to  death  for 
such  small  trespasses ;  to  whom 
I  answered  that  their  foolish 
conscience  was  so  to  die.  Then 
I  shewed  him  of  one  Burton,  my 
Lord  of  Durham's  servant,  thiU; 
told  me  he  came  to  London  when 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Thomas  More  were  endangered, 
and  the  said  More  asked  Burton, 
'  Will  not  thy  master  come  to  us 
and  be  as  we  are  P'  and  he  said 
he  could  not  telL  Then  said 
More,  *  If  he  do,  no  force,  for  if 
he  live  he  may  do  more  good 
than  to  die  with  us." — BolU 
Howe  MS.  first  series. 
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Ch.  17.  ^^  increased  discontent  at  home,  parliaxaeni 
rZTs^  assembled.    After  the  ordinary  address  from  the 
i^^l^'  chancellor,  Cromwell  rose  to  speak  a  few  words 
opeutiM    on  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  ^  The  King's  Majesty,'  he  said,  ^  knowing  that 

unity  of     concord  is  the  only  snre  and  true  bond  of  security 
opinion.     £^  ^^  commonw^th,  knowing  that  if  the  head 
and  all  the  members  of  the  body  corporate  agree 
in  one,  there  will  be  wanting  nothing  to  ilie 
perfect  health  of  the  state,  has  therefore  sought, 
prized,  and  desired   concord  beyond  all  other 
things.     With  no  little  distress,  therefore,  he 
learns  that  there  are  certain  persons  who  make 
it  their  business  to  create  strife  and  controversy ; 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  good  seed  tares  also  are 
growing  up  to  choke  the  harvest.     The  rashness 
and  carnal  license  of  some,  the  inveterate  corrup- 
tion and  obstinate  superstition  of  others,  have 
caused  disputes  which  have  done  hurt  to  the 
souls  of  pious  Christians.     The  names  of  Papist 
and  heretic  are  bandied  to  and  fro.    The  Holy 
Word  of  God,  which  his  Highness,  of  his  great 
clemency,  has  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his 
people  —  this  treasure  of  all  sacred  things — is 
abused,  and  made  a  servant  of  errour  or  idolatry; 
and  such  is  the  tumult  of  opinion,  that  his  High- 
ness ill  knows  how  to  bear  it.    His  purpose  is  to 
shew  no  favour  to  extremes  on  either  side.     He 
professes  the  sincere  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  becomes 
a  Christian  prince,  declining  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  setting  before  his  eyes 
the  pure  Word  of  God  as  his  only  mark  and 
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guide*  On  tliis  Word  his  prinoely  mind  is  fixed;  Ch.  17. 
on  this  Word  he  depends  for  his  sole  support;  ^ 
and  with  all  his  might  his  Maje:sty  will  labour  ^pni  i^- 
that  errour  shall  be  taken  away,  and  iarue  doctrines 
be  taught  to  his  people,  modelled  by  the  rule  of 
tiie  Gospel.  Of  forms^  ceremonies,  and  traditions 
he  will  have  the  reasonable  use  distinguished  from 
the  foolish  and  idolatrous  use.  He  will  hav^e  all 
impiety,  all  superstition,  abolished  and  put  away. 
And,  finally,  he  will  have  his  subjects  cease  from 
their  irreverent  handling  of  God's  book.  Those 
who  have  offended  against  the  faith  and  the  laws 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  by  the  laws  appointed ; 
and  his  first  and  last  prayer  is  for  the  prevailing 
of  Christ — ^the  prevailing  of  the  Word  of  Christ 
— ^the  prevailing  of  the  truth.'* 

A  general  intimation  of  intentions,  which  being 
so  stated  every  one  would  approve,  passed  quietly, 
and  the  subject  dropped.  It  is  the  pecxdiarity  of 
discourses  on  theological  subjects,  that  they  are 
delivered  and  they  are  heard  under  an  impression, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  audi- 
ence, that  each  is  in  possession  of  the  only  reason- 
able and  moderate  truth ;  and  so  long  as  particulars 
are  avoided,  moderation  is  praised,  and  all  men 
consent  to  praise  it— excess  is  condemned,  and  all 
agree  in  the  condemnation.  Five  days  after,  a 
public  mark  of  the  king's  approbation  was  bestowed 
on  Cromwell,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Essex;  and 
the  ordinary  legislation  commenced  quietly.  The  Cromweii 
complaints  against  the  Statute  of  Uses  were  met  Bari  of 

Bbwx. 

•  Lordt  Journals,  3  a  Heniy  VIII. 
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Ch.  17.  by  a  measure  which  silently  divided  the  leading 

^j^  root  of  the  feudal  system.    Persons  holding  lands 

April  la.  by  military  tenure  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 

PermiBBion  • 

gnnted  to  two-thirds  in  their  wills,  as  they  pleased.     Lands 
u^d  by      held  under  any  other  conditions  might  be  be- 
^"'         queathed  absolutely,  without  condition  or  restric- 
tion.*   To  prevent  disputes  on  titles,  and  to  clear 
such  conAision  of  claims  as  had  been  left  remain- 
ing by  the  Uses  Act,  sixty  years'  possession  of  pro- 
perty was  declared  sufficient  to  constitute  a  valid 
right;    and  no  claim  might  be  pressed  which 
rested  on  pretensions  of  an  older  date.f     The 
Privy  Seal's  hand  is  legible  in  several  acts  abridg- 
ing ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  restoring  monks, 
who  had  been  dead  in  law,  to  some  part  of  their 
rights  as  human  beings.     The  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses  had  covered  England  with  vagrant 
priests,  who,  though  pensioned,  were  tempted  by 
idleness  and  immunity  from  punishment,  into 
crimes.     If  convicted  of  felony,  and  admitted  ^  to 
their  clergy,'  such  persons  were  in  future  to  be 
burnt  in  the  hand.J    A  bill  in  the  preceding  year 
''f^Jwd"  ^*^  relieved  them  from  their  vows  of  poverty; 

from  the 
▼ow  of 
poYorty. 

*  32  Hemy  VIII.  cap.  i.        relied  in  a  frieze  coat,  a  pair  of 


t  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2. 

j  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  3. 
'  Many  goes  oft  beggbg/ '  and  it 
canseth  mnch  robbing.' — Depo- 
sition of  Christopher  Chator. 
Here  is  a  special  picture  of  one  of 
these  vagabonds.  Gregory  Crom- 
well, writing  to  his  father  from 
Lewes,  says, '  The  day  of  making 


black  hose,  with  fustian  slops, 
having  also  a  sword,  a  bockler, 
and  a  dagger;  being  a  man  of 
such  port,  fiuhion,  and  behaviour 
that  we  at  first  took  him  only  for 
a  vagabond,  until  such  time  as  he, 
being  ezamined,oonfe6sed  himself 
to  have  been  heretofore  a  priest, 
and  sometime  a  monk  of  this 


hereof  came  before  us  a  fellow    monasteiy.' — MS.  State  Paper 
called  John  Dancy,  being  appa- '  Office,  second  series,  yoL  yIL 
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they  were  permitted  to  buy,  inherit,  or  otherwise  Ch.  17. 
occupy  property.    They  were  freed  by  dissolution  ^^^ 
from  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  the  reflec-     May. 
tion  naturally  followed,  that  the  justice  which 
had  dispensed  with  two   vows  would  dispense 
with  the  third,  and  that  a  permission  to  marry, 
in  spite  of  the  Six  Articles,  would  soon  necessarily 
follow.     Further  inroads  were  made  also  upon 
the  sanctuaries.     Institutions  which  had  worn  so 
deep  a  groove  in  the  habits  of  men  could  not  be 
at  once  put  away;  nor,  while  the  letter  of  the 
law  continued  so  sanguinary,  was  it  tolerable  to 
remove  wholly  the  correctives  which  had  checked 
its  action,  and  provide  no  substitute.     The  last 
objection  was  not  perhaps  considered  a  serious 
one;   but  prejudice  and  instinct  survived,  as  a 
safeguard  of  humanity.     The  protection  of  sane-  Keductioii 
tuary  was  withdrawn  for  the  more  flagrant  felonies,  number  of 
for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  arson,  and  sacrilege.  "^^'^^ 
Churches  and  churchyards  continued  to  protect  ^^"l^"^ 
inferior  offenders ;    and    seven   towns  —  Wells,  privUeges. 
Westminster,  Manchester,  Northampton,  York, 
Derby,  and  Launceston — retained  the  same  pri- 
vileges, until,  finding  that  their  exemption  only 
converted  them  into  nests  of  crime,  they  peti- 
tioned of  themselves  for  desecration.    Some  other 
regulations  were  also  introduced  into  the  system. 
Persons  taking  refuge  in  a  church  were  allowed 
to  remain  not  longer  than  forty  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  they  were  to  abjure  before  the  coroner 
and  leave  the  country,  or  were  to  be  consigned  for 
life  to  one  of  the  specified  towns,  where  they  were 
to  be  daily  inspected  by  the  governor,  and  if 
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nanoeof 
ihenaTj. 


May  3. 


Ch.  17.  absent  three  days  consecutively — ^no  very  bar- 

barous  condition — ^were  to  forfeit  their  security.* 
A.».  1540.  •' 

May.     An  act  was  passed  for  the  better  maintenance  of 

mainte-     the  navy;  and  next,  bringing  inevitable  ill-will 

with  it  to  the  unpopular  minister,  appeared  the 

standard  English  grievance,  a  Money  Bill.     In 

the  preceding  session  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  laid 

before  the  Lords  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 

expenses  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  Crown, 

and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue.f    Twelve 

months'  notice  had  been  given,  that  the  Houses 

might  consider  at  their  leisure  the  demand  which 

was  likely  to  be  made  upon  them.     It  appeared 

Bill  for  a    ^  *  ^^  introduced  on  the  3rd  of  May,  requir- 

foM  M.*^^  ing  a  subsidy  of  four  fifteenths  and  four  tenths, 

tecnthaand  the  payments  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  four 

years,  t 

The  occasion  of  a  demand  of  money  was 
always  carefully  stated:  the  preamble  set  forth 
that  the  country  had  prospered,  had  lived  in 
wealth,  comfort,  and  peace  under  the  king,  for 
thirty-one  years.  His  Highness,  in  the  wisdom 
which  God  had  given  him,  had  brought  his  sub- 


•  32  Henry  VIIL  cap.  12. 

t  Lords  Journals,  ^1  Henry 
VIII. 

X  It  was  80  difficult  to  calcu- 
late at  the  time  the  amount  likely 
to  be  raised  by  this  method  of 
taxation,  or  the  degree  in  which  it 
would  press,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  present  even  to  guess  reason- 
ably on  either  of  these  points.  In 
I  j4j,  two  fifteenths  and  tenths 
which  were  granted  by  parliament 
are  described  as  ejtoiding  to  '  a 


right  small  sum  of  money/  and 
a  five  per  cent  income  tax  was 
in  consequence  added. — 3  7  Henry 
YIII.  d^.  2  j.  Aliens  and  clergy 
generally  paid  double,  and  on  the 
presentoccasion  the  latter  granted 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
their  incomes,  to  be  paid  in 
two  years,  or  a  direct  annual  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  —  32  Heniy 
YIII.  cap.  23.  Bat  all  estimates 
based  on  coigecture  ought  to  be 
avoided. 
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jecte  out  of  blindness  and  ignorance  to  the  know-  Gh.  17. 
ledge  of  God  and  his  holy  Word.      He  had  ^  ^  ^ 
shaken   off  the  usurpations   of  the  Bishop   of 
Borne,  by  whose  subtle  devices  large  sums  had  Sxpenaes 
been  annually  drained  out  of  the  realm.     But  IhrdefeoM 
in  doing  this  he  had  been  forced  to  contend  ^^ 
against  insurrections  at  home  and  the  peril  of 
invasion  from  the  powers  of  the  Continent.     He 
had  built  a  navy  and  furnished  it.     He  had 
raised  fortresses,  laid  out  harbours,  established 
permanent  garrisons  in  dangerous  places,  with 
arsenals  for  arms  and  aQ  kinds  of  military  stores. 
Ireland  after  an  arduous  struggle  was  at  length 
reduced  to  obedience  ;   but  the  conquest  was 
maintained    at    a    great    and  continuing  cost. 
To  meet  this  necessary  outlay,  no  regular  pro- 
vision existed;  and  the  king  threw  himself  con- 
fidently upon  his  subjects,  with  an  assurance  that 
they  would  not  refuse  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
burden. 

The  journals  throw  no  light  upon  the  de- 
bate, if  debate  there  was.     The  required  sum 
was  voted;  we  know  no  more.*     The  sand  in 
Cromwell's  hour-glass  was  almost  run.      Once 
more,  and  conspicuously,  his  spirit  can  be  seen 
in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  four  priests,  three  Four 
of  whom,  Abel,  Fetherston,  and  Powell,  had  been  a'^alT^ 
attached  to  the  household  of  Queen  Catherine,  ^^  ^r 
and  had  lingered  in  the  Tower,  in  resolute  denial  ^"^f^  *r«*- 
of  the  supremacy ;  the  fourth,  Bobert  Cook,  of 
Doncaster,  ^had  adhered  to   the  late  arrogant 

•  32  Henrj  VIII.  cap.  50. 

Il2 
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Ch.  17.  traitor  Eobert  Aske/  In  companionsliip  with 
them  was  a  woman,  Margaret  Tyrrell,  who  had 
inne.  refiised  to  acknowledge  Prince  Edward  to  he  heir 
to  the  crown.  These  five  were  declared  hy  act 
of  parUament  guilty  of  high  treason ;  their  trial 
was  dispensed  with;  they  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  bill  was  passed  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice.*  This  was  on  the  1st  of  June.f  It  was 
the  same  week  in  which  the  Tower  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  destiny  of  Tunstall  and  Gardiner;  the 
struggling  parties  had  reached  the  crisis  when 
one  or  the  other  must  fall.  Nine  days  more 
were  allowed  to  pass ;  on  the  tenth  the  blow  de- 
scended. 

But  I  must  again  go  back  for  a  few  steps,  to 
make  all  movements  clear. 
Progress  of        From  the   day  of  the  king's  marriage  'he 
tiine°of  ^e  was  in  a  manner  weary  of  his  Ufe.' J     The  public 
marriage.    pQ^cy  of  the  connexiou  threatened  to  be  a  fail- 
ure.     It  was  useless  abroad,  it  was  eminently 
tmpopular  at  home ;  while  the  purpose  for  which 
the  coimtry  had  burdened  him  with  a  wife  was 
entirely  hopeless.^     To  the  queen  herself  he  was 

*  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  57. '  and  she  answered  and  said  she 
Unprinted  BolU  Souse,  MS.      \  knew   well  she  was    not  with 

t  '  Hodie  lecta  est  BiUa  at- 1  child.  My  Lady  Edgecombe 
tinctarsd  Ricardi  Fetherstone,  said, '  How  is  it  possible  for  your 
etc. ;  et  oommuni  omnium  Pro-  Grace  to  know  that?'  '  I  know  it 
cerum  assensa  nemine  discre-  well  I  am  not/  said  she.  Then 
pante  expedita.' — Lards  Jcmr-  saidmy  Lady  Edgecombe/ 1  think 
nals,  3  2  Henry  VIII.  1  your  Grace  is  a  mud  still/    With 

t  Stow.  ,  that  she  laughed ;  *  How  can  I 

§  The  Ladies  Rutland,  Roch-  be  a  maid/  said  she, '  and  sleep 
ford,  and  Edgecombe,  all  being  everynightwith  the  king?  When 
together  with  the  queen,  '  they  he  comes  to  bed  he  kisses  me, 
wished   her  Grace   with   child,    and  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and 
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kindly  distant;  but,  like  most  men  who  have  not  €h.  17. 
been  taught  in  early  life  to  endure  inconvenience,  ^^ 
he  brooded  in  secret  over  his  misfortune,  and     May. 
chafed  the  wound  by  being  unable  to  forget  it. 
The  documents  relating  to  the  pre-contract  were 
not  sent ;  his  vexation  converted  a  shadow  into  a 
reality.     He  grew  superstitious  about  his  repug- 
nance, which  he  regarded  as  an  instinct  forbidding 
him  to  do  an  unlawful  thing.     *  I  have  done  as 
much  to  move  the  consent  of  my  heart  and  mind 
as  ever  man   did,'  he   said  to   Cromwell,  *but 
without  success.'*     *  I  think  before  God,'  he  de- 
clared another   time,    *she  has   never  been  my 
lawful  wife.'t     The  wretched  relations  continued  J«^t»on« 

'  between 

without  improvement  till  the  9th  of  May.  On  the  king 
that  day  a  royal  circular  was  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  them  to 
attend  the  king's  presence,  'for  the  treaty  of 
such  great  and  weighty  matters  as  whereupon 
doth  consist  the  surety  of  his  Highness's  person, 
the  preservation  of  his  honour,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity and  quietness  of  themselves  and  all  other  his 
loving  and  faithful  subjects.'}  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  king  had  at  this  time  resolved  to 


bids  me  '€h)od  nigM,  sweetheart;' 
and  in  the  morning  kisses  me, 
and  bids  me  '  Farewell,  darling.' 
Is  not  this  enough  P'  Then  said 
my  Ladj  Rutland,'  Madame,there 
must  be  more  than  this,  or  it 
will  be  long  or  we  have  a  Duke 
of  York,  which  all  this  realm 
most  desireth.'  '  Nay,'  said  the 
queen, '  I  am  contented  I  know 
no  more.'  '-"Deposition  on  the 


Marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves:  Stbyfe's  ilemoriaU^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

•  STBYFB'8jf0mortab,voLu 
p.  556. 

t  Cromwell  totheEing:  Bv£<^ 
net's  Collectanea,  p.  109. 

X  The  Letter  sent  to  Cromwell 
is  printed  in  State  Fa^ert^  volx  u 
p.  628. 
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Ch.  17.  open  his  situation   for  discussion.      No    other 
matter  can  be  ascertained  to  have  existed  at  the 

▲.D.  1540. 

June,  time  worthy  of  language  so  serious.  Yet  he 
must  have  changed  his  purpose.  For  three 
weeks  longer  the  secret  was  preserved,  and  his 
course  was  still  undecided.  On  the  evening  of 
the  6th  or  7th  of  June  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley 
repaired  to  Cromwell's  house  with  the  ordinaiy 
reports  of  public  business.  He  found  the  minis- 
ter alone  in  a  gallery,  leaning  against  a  window. 
Converaa-   *  Were  there  any  news  abroad?  Cromwell  asked. 

tion  be- 

tween  Wriotheslcy  said  he  knew  of  none.  *  There  is 
ley  and  Something,'  the  minister  said,  ^  which  troubles  me. 
CromweU.  rpj^^  \jn!g  loves  uot  the  queen,  nor  ever  has  from 
the  beginning;  insomuch  as  I  think  assuredly 
she  is  yet  as  good  a  maid  for  him  as  she  was 
when  she  came  to  England.'  *  Marry,  sir,* 
Wriothesley  answered,  *I  am  right  sorry  that 
his  Majesty  should  be  so  troubled.  For  God's 
sake,  devise  how  his  Grace  may  be  relieved  by  one 
way  or  the  other.'  *  Yes,'  Cromwell  said,  '  but 
what  and  how  ?'  Wriothesley  said  he  could  not 
tell  on  the  moment;  but  standing  the  case  as  it 
did,  he  thought  some  way  might  be  found. 
*Well,  well,'  answered  the  minister,  ^  it  is  a 
great  matter.'  The  conversation  ended;  and 
Wriothesley  left  him  for  the  night. 

'  The  next  day  following,'  Wriothesley  deposed, 
^  having  occasion  eftsoons  for  business  to  repair 
unto  him,  I  chanced  to  say,  *  Sir,  I  have  thought 
somewhat  of  the  matter  you  told  me,  and  I  find 
it  a  great  matter.  But,  sir,  it  can  be  made  better 
than  it  is.     For  God's  sake,  devise  for  the  relief 
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of  the  king;  for  if  he  remain  in  this  grief  and  Ch.  i/. 
trouble,  we  shall  all  one  day  smart  for  it.  If  his 
Grace  be  quiet  we  shall  all  have  our  parts  with  J«"»- 
him.'  '  It  is  true,'  quoth  he;  *  but  I  tell  you  it 
is  a  great  matter.'  *  Marry,'  quoth  I,  '  I  grant; 
but  let  the  remedy  be  searched  for.'  'Well,' 
quoth  he;  and  thus  brake  off  from  me.'* 

Wriothesley's  remedy   was  of  course  a  di-Wti©th«t. 
vorce.      It  could  be  nothing  else.     Yet,  wasdiroreo, 
it    not    a    remedy  worse    than    any    possible  From 
disorder?    Cromwell,  indeed,  knew  himself  re- ^mweii 
sponsible.      He  it  was  who,  with  open  eyes,  had  ■'"^^^■» 
led  the  king  into  his  embarrassment.     Yet,  was 
a  second  divorce  to  give  mortal  affront  to  the 
Lutherans,  as  the  first  had  done  to  the  Catholics? 
Was  another  marriage  scandal  to  taint  a 'move- 
ment which  had  already  famished  too  much  of 
such  material  to  insolence?     What  a  triumph 
to  the  Pope !     What  a  triumph  to  the  Emperor ! 
How  would  his  own  elaborate  policy  crumble  to  • 
ruins !    It  was  a  great  matter  indeed  to  Cromwell. 

But  how  would    the  whisper  of  the  word 
sound  in  the  ears  of  the  English  reactionaries? 
What  would  the  clergy  think  of  it  in  whose,  only 
not  unanimous,  convictions  the  German  alliance 
had  been  from  the  first  a  pollution?      What 
would  the  parliament  think  of  ik,  who  had  seen 
the  fruit  of  their  theological  labours  so  cunningly  But  which 
snatched  from  them?  What  would  the  Anglican giuh  c^n- 
bishops  think  of  it,  who  had  found  themselves  wouM  bT 
insulted  from  the  pulpit,  from  behind  the  shield  ^^^l^ 

•  Strypb'b  MemoriaiU,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 
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Ch.  17.  of  the  hateful  connexion — ^with  one  of  their  body 
^^  ^  abeady  in  the  Tower,  and  the  same  danger  hanging 
June,  before  them  all  ?  Or  the  laity  generally — the  wool- 
growers  of  the  counties,  the  merchants  of  iiie 
cities,  the  taxpayers  charged  with  the  new  sub- 
sidy, who,  in  the  connexion  with  the  house  of 
Cleves,  saw  a  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  ruin  of  the  trade  with  Flan- 
ders; what,  to  all  these,  in  the  heat  and  rage  of 
party,  must  have  seemed  the  natural  remedy  for 
the  king's  difficulty?  Let  Queen  Catherine  and 
her  friends  be  avenged  by  a  retribution  in  kind. 
Their  opinions  on  the  matter  were  shortly  ex- 
pressed. 

Meanwhile,  the  minister  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  mighty  cause  which  he  was  guiding,  had 
stooped  to  dabble  in  these  muddy  waters  of  in- 
trigue, was  reaping, within  and  without,  the  harvest 
CromweU    of  his  crrors.  The  consciousness  of  wrong  brought 
^ns  to    ^{.j^  £|.  ^YiQ  consciousness  of  weakness  and  moody 
Hasty  ex.  alternations  of  temper.     The  triumph  of  his  ene- 
pressione    uai^s   starcd  him  in  the  face,  and  rash  words 

drop  from  ,  ^  ^ 

him.  dropped  from  him,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  would 
do  if  the  king  were  turned  from  the  course  of  the 
Beformation.  Carefully  his  antagonists  at  the 
council-board  had  watched  him  for  years.  They 
had  noted  down  his  public  errors;  spies  had 
reported  his  most  confidential  language.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  the  pile  of  accusations  had  gathered  in 
height  and  weight,  till  the  time  should  come  to 
make  them  public.  Three  years  before,  when 
the  northern  insurgents  had  demanded  Crom- 
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well's  punishment,  the  king  had  answered  that  Ch.  17. 
the  laws  were  open,  and  were  equal  to  high  and  ~ 

low.  Let  an  accuser  come  forward  openly,  and  ^«n«« 
prove  that  the  Privy  Seal  had  hroken  the  laws, 
and  he  should  be  punished  as  surely  and  as  truly  Th*  ^^^i^ 
as  the  meanest  criminal.  The  case  against  him 
was  clear  at  last ;  if  brought  forward  in  the  midst 
of  the  king's  displeasure,  the  charges  could  not 
fail  of  attentive  hearing,  and  the  release  from  the 
detested  matrimony  might  be  identified  with  the 
punishment  of  the  author  of  it. 

For  struck  down  Cromwell  should  be,  as  his  *^»* , 

caoMB  ror 

master  Wolsey  had  been,  to  rise  no  more.  Not  the  hatred 
only  was  he  hated  on  public  grounds,  as  the  CromweU. 
leader  of  a  revolution,  but,  in  his  multiplied 
offices,  he  had  ustirped  the  functions  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts;  he  had  mixed  himself  in  the 
private  concerns  of  families;  he  had  interfered 
between  wives  and  husbands,  fathers  and  sons, 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  his  enormous  corre- 
spondence* he  appears  as  the  universal  referee — 
the  resource  of  all  weak  or  injured  persons.  The 
mad  Duchess  of  Norfolk  chose  him  for  her  patron 
against  the  duke.  Lady  Burgh,  Lady  Parr, 
Lady  Hungerford,t  alike  made  him  the  champion 


•  MSB.  State  Paper  Office, 
aecond  series,  j2  volumes. 

f  Lady  Elizabeth  Burgh's 
letter  to  him  will  show  the  cha- 
racter of  interference  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise : '  My 
vexy  good  lord,  most  humbly  I 
beseech  your  goodness  to  me 
your  poor  bounden  bedewoman, 
considering  the  great  trouble  I 


am  put  unto  by  my  Lord  Burgh, 
who  always  hath  Hen  in  wait  to 
put  me  to  shame  and  trouble, 
which  he  shall  never  do,  Gh>d 
willing,  you  being  my  good  and 
gracious  lord,  as  I  have  found 
you  merciful  to  me  ever  hither- 
to ;  and  so  I  most  humbly  be* 
seech  you  of  your  good  continu* 
anoe,  desiring  now  your  good 
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A.X>.  1540. 

June. 


June  io« 


of  their  domestic  wrongs.  Justly  and  *  unjustly, 
he  had  dragged  down  upon  himself  the  animosity 
of  peers,  bishops,  clergy,  and  gentlemen,  and 
their  day  of  revenge  was  come. 

On  the  loth  of  June  he  attended  as  usual  at 
the  morning  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Privy  Council  sat  in  the  afternoon,  and,  at  three 


lordship  to  remember  me,  for  I 
am  comfortless,  and  as  jet  not 
out  of  the  dangerof  death  through 
the  great  travail  that  I  had.  For 
I  am  as  yet  as  a  prisoner  com- 
fortless, only  trusting  to  your 
lordship's  goodness  and  to  the 
King's  Qrace's  most  honourable 
council.  For  I  hear  say  my 
Lord  Burgh  hath  complained 
on  me  to  your  lordship  and  to 
all  the  noble  ooundl;  and  has 
enformed  your  lordship  and  them 
aU  that  the  chUd  that  I  have 
borne  and  so  dearly  bought  is 
none  of  his  son's  my  husband. 
As  for  me,  my  very  good  lord, 
I  do  protest  afore  God,  and  also 
shall  receive  him  to  my  eternal 
damnation,  if  ever  I  designed  for 
him  with  any  creature  living, 
but  only  with  my  husband; 
therefore  now  I  most  lamentably 
and  humbly  desire  your  lordship 
of  your  goodness  to  stay  my 
Lord  Burgh  that  he  do  not  fulfil 
his  diabolical  mind  to  disinherit 
my  husband's  child. 

'And  thus  am  I  ordered  by 
my  Lord  Burgh  and  my  hus- 
band (who  dare  do  nothing  but 
as  his  father  will  have  him  do), 
so  that  I  have  nothing  left  to 
help  me  now  in  my  great  sick- 
ness, but  am  fiun  to  lay  all  that 
I  have  to  gage,  so  that  I  have 
nothing   left    to    help    myself  I 


withal,  and  might  have  perished 
ere  this  time  for  lack  of  succour, 
but  through  the  goodness  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  wife  which  I 
am  in  house  withaL  Therefore 
I  most  humbly  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  have  pity  on  me,  and 
that  through  your  only  goodness 
ye  will  cause  my  husband  to  use 
me  like  his  wife,  and  no  other- 
wise than  I  have  deserved ;  and 
to  send  me  money,  and  to  pay 
such  debts  as  I  do  owe  by  reason 
of  my  long  being  sick,  and  I 
ehaU  pray  for  your  lordship  daQy 
to  increase  in  honour  to  your 
noble  heart's  desire.  Scribbled 
with  the  hand  of  your  bounden 
bedewoman,  Elizabeth  Buigh.' 
— Jf fif.  State  Faper  Cffiee,  first 
series,  vol.  xiii. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  added  a  more  remarkable 
letter  fix)m  Lady  Hungerford, 
who  was  locked  up  by  her  hus- 
band in  a  country  house  for  four 
years,  and  '  would  have  died  for 
lack  of  sustenance,'  'had  not,' 
she  wrote,  '  the  poor  women  of 
the  country  brought  me,  to  my 
great  window  in  the  nigh^  sudi 
poor  meat  and  drink  as  they  had, 
and  gave  me  for  the  love  of  God.* 
But  the  letter  contains  other  de- 
tails not  desirable  to  publish. — 
MS,  Cotton.  Titus,  B  i,  397, 
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o'clock  the  Diike  of  Norfolk  rose  suddenly  at  the 
table :  '  My  Lord  of  Essex/  he  said,  *  I  arrest  you 
of  high  treason.'  There  were  witnesses  in  rea- 
diness, who  came  forward  and  swore  to  have 
heard  him  say  Hhat,  if  the  king  and  all  his 
reahn  would  turn  and  vary  from  his  opinions,  he 
would  fight  in  the  field  in  his  own  person,  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  against  the  king  and  all 
others;  adding  that,  if  he  lived  a  year  or  two,  he 
trusted  to  bring  things  to  that  frame  that  it 
should  not  lie  in  the  king's  power  to  resist  or  let 
it.'*  The  words  *  were  justified  to  his  face/  It 
was  enough.  Letters  were  instantly  written  to 
the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  desiring  them 
to  make  known  the  blow  which  had  been  struck 
and  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it.f     The  twi- 


Ch.  17. 

▲iD.  1540. 

Jane. 
He  is  ar- 
rested. 

Treason- 
able words 
are  sworn 
against 
hinu 


•  8t(Ue  Ta^ert,  voL  viii.  p. 

349- 

t  '  Hb  Miyesty  remembering 
how  men  wanting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  would  else 
speak  diversely  of  it,  con- 
sidering the  credit  he  hath 
had  about  his  Highness,  which 
might  also  cause  the  wisest 
sort  to  judge  amiss  thereof  if 
that  his  ingratitude  and  trea- 
son should  not  be  fully  opened 
unto  them.' — Ibid.  The  opening 
sentences  of  the  letter  (it  was 
evidently  a  circular)  also  deserve 
notice :  '  These  shall  be  to  adver- 
tize you  that  when  the  King's 
M^eaty  hath  of  long  season 
travelled,  and  yet  most  godly 
travaileth  to  establish  such  an 
order  in  matters  of  religion  as 
neither  declining  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left  hand,  (Jod's 
glory  might  be  advanced,  the 


temerity  of  such  as  would  either 
obscure  or  refuse  the  truth  of  his 
Word  refrained,  stayed,  and  in 
cases  of  obstinacy  duly  corrected 
and  punished ;  so  it  is  that  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  whom  the 
King's  Mi^jesty  hath  been  so 
special  good  and  gracious  a  lord, 
hath,  only  out  of  his  sensual 
appetite,  wrought  clean  contrary 
to  his  Grace's  intent,  secretly 
and  indirectly  advancing  the  one 
of  the  extremes,  and  leaving  the 
mean,  indifferent,  true,  and  vir- 
tuous way  which  his  Migeaty  so 
entirely  desired,  but  also  hath 
shewed  himself  so  fervently  bent 
to  the  muntenance  of  that  his 
outrage,  that  he  hath  not  spared 
most  privily,  most  traitorously 
to  devise  how  to  continue  the 
same,  and  in  plain  terms  to  say,' 
Ac  Then  follow  the  words  in 
the  text— Ibid. 
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Ch.  l^.  light  of  the  summer  evening  fotrnd  Thomas  Crom- 
^^  well  within  the  walls  of  that  grim  prison  which 

Jvne.  had  few  outlets  except  the  scaffold;  and  far  oS^ 
perhaps,  he  heard  the  pealing  of  the  chnrch  bells 
and  the  songs  of  revelry  in  the  streets,  with  which 
the  citizens,  short  of  sight,  and  bestowing  on  him 
BnitetSon  the  ushbI  gaerdon  of  transcendent  merit,  exulted 
tioDaricsinin  lus  fall.  *The  Lord  Cromwell,'  says  Hall, 
^  being  in  the  council  chamber,  was  suddenly  ap- 
prehended and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; the  which  many  lamented,  but  more  re- 
joiced, and  specially  such  as  either  had  been  reli- 
gions men  or  favoured  religious  persons  ;  for 
they  banqueted  and  triumphed  together  that 
night,  many  wishing  that  that  day  had  been 
seven  years  before,  and  some,  fearing  lest  he 
should  escape,  although  he  were  imprisoned, 
could  not  be  merry;  others,  who  knew  nothing 
but  truth  by  him,  both  lamented  him  and 
heartily  prayed  for  him.  But  this  is  true,  that, 
of  certain  of  the  clergy,  he  was  detestably  hated; 
and  specially  of  such  as  had  borne  swing,  and  by 
his  means  were  put  from  it ;  for  indeed  he  was  a 
man  that,  in  all  his  doings,  seemed  not  to  favour 
any  kind  of  Popery,  nor  could  not  abide  the  snuf- 
fing pride  of  some  prelates.'* 
A  trial  in-  The  first  intention  was  to  bring  him  to  trial,t 
bat  ex-  but  a  parliamentary  attainder  was  a  swifter  pro- 
^^Jrto/*'  <5^s,  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  victorious 

Attainder.    


•  Kill,  p.  838. 

t  'He  is  oommitted  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  there  to  re- 
main till  it  shall  please  his  Ma- 


jesty to  have  him  tried  aooording 
to  Uie  order  of  his  laws.' — SiaU 
Papers,  voL  viii.  p.  35a 
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reactionists.      Five  Eomanists  but  a  few  days  Ch.  17. 
previously  had  been  thus  sentenced  under  Crom-  ^"T'T^" 
well's  direction.    The  retribution  was  only  the     Jnw. 
more  complete  which  rendered  back  to  him  the 
same  measure  which  he  had  dealt  to  others. 
The  bill  was  brought  in  a  week«after  his  arrest. 
E[is  offences,  when  reduced  into  ordinary  prose 
out  of  the  passionate  rhetoric  with  which  they 
were  there  described,  were  generally  these : — 

1.  He  was  accused  of  having  taken  upon  He  had  set 
himself,  without  the  king's  permission,  to  set  at  ^enona  ^ 
liberty  divers  persons  convicted  and  attainted  of  J^J^.*^ 
misprision  of  high  treason,  and  divers  others  being  Y^^^^ 
apprehended  and  in  prison  for  suspicion  of  high 
treason.     No  circumstances  and  no  names  were 
mentioned ;  but  the  fact  seemed  to  be  ascertained. 

2.  He  was  said  to  have  granted  licences  for  He  bad  ia- 
money;  to  have  issued  commissions  in  his  own  JJ^^j^^ 
name  and  by  his  own  authority;   and  to  l^^vej^^^. 
interfered  impertinently  and  unjustly  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  king's  subjects. 

3.  Being  a  detestable  heretic  and  disposed  He  had  en- 
to  set  and  sow  common  sedition  and  variance  S^|^^^ 
amongst  the  people,  he  had  dispersed  into  all 
shires  in  the  realm  great  numbers  of  false,  erro- 
neous books,  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  king's 
subjects  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  and  other 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  had  openly 
maintained  that  the  priesthood  was  a  form — 

that  every  Christian  might  equally  administer 
the  sacraments.  Being  vicegerent  of  the  king 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  appointed  to  cor- 
rect heresy,  he  had  granted  licences  to  persons 
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Ch.  l^.  detected  or  openly  defamed  of  heresy  to  teach 
■  and  preach. 

1..D.   I54CX  * 

June.  A    He  had  addressed  letters  to  the  sheri£&  in 

He  had  re-  , 

leased  various  shires,  causing  many  false  heretics  to  be 
^  **  set  at  liberty,  some  of  whom  had  been  actnaUy 
^*™°°'      indicted,   and  ethers    who  had  been  for  good 

reason  apprehended  and  were  in  prison. 
Sikedth^       5.  On  complaint  being  made  to  him  of  par* 
Monsen     ticnlar  heretics  and  heresies,  he  had  protected 
cnton.      the  same  heretics  irom  punishment;    ^he  had 
terribly  rebuked  their  accusers,'  and  some  of 
them  he  had  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  ^  so  that 
the  king's  good  subjects  had  been  in  fear  to  de« 
tect  the  said  heretics  and  heresies.' 
He  had  6.  In  Aillcr  explanation  of  the  expressions 

to  main-  swom  agaiust  him  on  his  arrest,  he  had  made  a 
lyforoeT  confederation  of  heretics,  it  was  said,  through 
the  country;  and  supposing  himself  to  be  fully 
able,  by  force  and  strength,  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend his  said  abominable  treasons  and  heresies,  on 
declaration  made  to  him  of  certain  preachers.  Dr. 
Barnes  and  others,  preaching  against  the  king^s 
proclamation,  ^  the  same  Thomas  Cromwell  af- 
fimung  the  same  preaching  to  be  good,  did  not 
let  to  declare  and  say,  *  If  the  king  would  turn 
from  it,  yet  I  would  not  turn ;  and  if  the  king 
did  turn,  and  all  his  people,  I  would  fight  in  the 
field,  with  my  sword  in  my  hand,  against  him  and 
all  others ;  and  if  that  I  live  a  year  or  two,  it  shall 
not  lie  in  the  king's  power  to  let  it  if  he  woidd.' ' 
He  had  7.  By  bribery  and  extortion  he  had  obtained 

fortnneby  vast  sums  of  moucy;  and  being  thus  enriched, 
bnbery,     j^^  j^^  j^^j^  ^^  uoblcs  iu  disdaiu. 

8.  Finally,  being  reminded  of  his  position 
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Tieith  respect  to  the  lords,  and  of  the  conse-  Ch.  17. 
qnences  which  he  might  bring  upon  himself,  he  ^^  ^^^^ 
had  said,  *  If  the  Lords  would  handle  him  so,  he  .  i"^^: 

;  '         And  had 

would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  menaced 
made  in  England,  and  that  the  proudest  of  them  iity. 
should  know.'* 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  evidence  on  w«»  *^« 

accnsationi 

which  these  charges  were  brought  we  have  no  true! 
means  of  judging ;  but  the  majority  of  them  carry- 
probability  on  their  front ;  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  required  testimony  was  both  abimdant 
and  sound.  The  case,  of  course,  had  been  sub- 
mitted in  all  its  details  to  the  king  before  the 
first  step  had  been  taken;  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  frdfil  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
of  permitting  justice  to  have  its  way.  How 
was  the  king  to  refuse?  Many  a  Catholic  had 
gone  to  the  scafibld  for  words  lighter  than  those 
which  had  been  sworn  against  Cromwell,  by 
Cromwell's  own  order.  Did  he  or  did  he  not 
utter  those  words?  If  it  be  these  to  which  he 
alluded  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  the 
Tower  to  the  king,t  Sir  George  Throgmorton 
and  Sir  Bichard  Bich  were  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  and  though  he  tried  to  shake  their  testimony, 
his  denial  was  faint,  indirect — not  like  the  broad, 
absolute  repudiation  of  a  man  who  was  consciously 
clear  of  offence.}     Could  he  have  cleared  him- 


*  Actof  Attainder  of  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,  32  Henry  VIIL 


t  Bubn£t's   Collectanea,  p. 
500. 


The  act  is   not  printed  in  the  I      %  '  ^^^  Ghracious   Lord,    I 


Statute  Book,  bat  it  is  in  very 
good  condition  on  the  parliament 
roll.  Burnet  has  placed  it  among 
his  CollectaTiea. 


never  spoke  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  augmentation  and  Throg« 
morton  together  at  one  time. 
But  if  I  did,  I  am  sure  I  never 
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Ch.  17.  self  on  this  one  point,  it  would  have  availed  him 
aTdTimo!  little  if  he  had  suspended  the  action  of  the  law 
Ana's*'     ^y  ^^  ^^^^  authority,  if  he  had  permitted  books 
true,  wu   to  circulate  secretly  which  were  forbidden  by  act 
oraoqaittai  of  parliament,  if  he  had  allowed  prisoners  for 
^**^  *     high  treason  or  heresy  to  escape  from  confine- 
ment.    Although  to  later  generations  acts  sucli 
as  these  appear  as  virtues,  not  as  crimes,  the 
king  could  not  anticipate  the  larger  wisdom  of 
posterity.     An  English  sovereign  could  know  no 
guidance  but  the  existing  law,  which  had  been, 
manifestly  and  repeatedly  broken.     Even  if  he 
had  himself  desired  to  shield  his  minister,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  that  he  could  have  prevented  his 
being  brought  to  trial,  or,  if  tried,  could  have 
prevented  his  conviction,  in  the  face  of  an  exM- 
perated  parliament,  a  furious  clergy,  and  a  cla- 
morous people.     That  he  permitted  the  council 
to  proceed  by  attainder,  in  preference  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms,  must  be  attributed  to  the  share  which 
he,  too,  experienced  in  the  general  anger. 

Only  one  person  had  the  courage  or  the  wish 
to  speak  for  Cromwell.  Cranmer,  the  first  to 
come  forward  on  behalf  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ven- 
tured, first  and  alone,  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
treason  of  the  Privy  Seal.  '  I  heard  yesterday,  in 
your  Grace's  council,'  he  wrote  to  the  king,  *  that 
the  Earl  of  Essex  is  a  traitor;  yet  who  cannot  be 
sorrowful  and  amazed  that  he  should  be  a  traitor 
against  your  Majesty — ^he  whose  surety  was  only 


Cnnner 
declares . 
hla  oonfi- 
denee  in 
Oromwell*! 
integrity. 


spake  of  any  such  matter,  and 
your  Gfrace  knows  what  manner 
of  man  Throgmorton  has  ever 


been  towards  your  Grrace's  pro- 
ceedings.'— Bt7SNST*8  Collecta- 
nea, p.  500. 
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by  your  Majesty — ^he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  Ch.  17. 
as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God — ^he  who 

°  A.D.  1540. 

studied  always  to  set  forwards  whatsoever  was  June. 
your  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure — ^he  that  cared 
for  no  man's  displeasure  to  serve  your  Majesty — 
he  that  was  such  a  servant,  in  my  judgment,  in 
wisdom,  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  experience  as 
no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had — ^he  that  was 
so  vigilant  to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all 
treasons,  that  few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived 
but  he  detected  the  same  in  the  beginning ! — I 
loved  him  as  my  friend,  for  so  I  took  him  to  be  ; 
but  I  chiefly  loved  him  for  the  love  which  I 
thought  I  saw  him  bear  ever  towards  your  Grace, 
singularly  above  all  others.  But  now,  if  he  be 
a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  ever  I  loved  or  trusted 
him ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  his  treason  is  dis- 
covered in  time ;  but  yet,  again,  I  am  very  sor- 
rowftd  ;  for  who  shall  your  Grace  trust  here- 
after, if  you  may  not  trust  him  ?  Alas!  I  lament 
your  Grace's  chance  herein.  I  wot  not  whom 
your  Grace  may  trust.'* 

The  intercession  was  bravely  ventured ;  but  it 
was  fruitless.  The  illegal  acts  of  a  minister  who 
had  been  trusted  with  extraordinary  powers  were 
too  patent  for  denial  ;  and  Cranmer  himself  was  ^^^ 


forced  into  a  passive  acquiescence,  while  the  ene-  mnch  as  he 
mies  of  the  Eeformation  worked  their  revenge,  the  law 
Heresy  and  truth,  treason  and  patriotism !  these  J^LS^y, 
are  words  which  in  a  war  of  parties  change  their 
meaning  with  the  alternations  of  success,  till  time 

*  Cranmer  to  the  King :  a  fragment  printed  by  Lord  Herbert 
VOL.  III.  K  K 
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Ch.  17.  and  fate  have  pronounced  the  last  interpretation, 
and  human  opinions  and  sympathies  hend  to  the 
June,     deciding  judgment.     But  while  the  struggle  is 
still  in  progress — ^while  the  partisans  on  either  side 
exclaim  that  truth  is  with  them,  and  error  with 
their  antagonists,  and  the  minds  of  this  man  and 
of  that  man  are  so  far  the  only  arbiters — ^those,  at 
such  a  time,  are  not  the  least  to  be  commended 
who  obey  for  their  guide  the  law  as  it  iu  fact 
exists.   Men  there  are  who  need  no  such  direction, 
who  follow  their  own  course — it  may  be  to  a 
glorious  success,  it  may  be  to  as  glorious  a  death. 
To  such  proud  natures  the  issue  to  themselves 
is  of  trifling  moment.     They  live  for  their  work 
or  die  for  it,  as  their  Almighty  Father  wills.  But 
the  law  in  a  free  cx>untry  cannot  keep  pace  with 
Andioaa-   geuius.     It  rcflccts  the  plain  sentiments  of  the 
Sru  "in  ^6*t®r  order  of  average  men ;  and  if  it  so  happen 
*  ^^  •    as  ill  a  perplexed  world  of  change  it  will  happen 
the  only     and  must,  that  a  statesman,  or  a  prophet,  is  be- 
the  magie.  youd  his  age,  and  in  collision  with  a  law  which 
co^Sm"    his  conscience  forbids  him  to  obey,  he  bravely 
^eJitowS!  breaks  it,  bravely  defies  it,  and  either  wins  the 
victory  in  his  living  person,  or,  more  often,  wins 
it  in  his  death.     In  fairness,  Cromwell  should 
have  been  tried  ;  but  it  would  have  added  no- 
thing to  his  chances  of  escape.  He  could  not  dis- 
prove the  accusations.     He  could  but  have  said 
that  he    had    done  right,  not  wrong — ^a  plea 
which  would  have  been  but  a  fresh  crime.     But, 
in  the  deafening  storm  of  denunciation  which 
burst  out,  the  hastiest  vengeance  was  held  the 
greatest  justice.      Any  charge,  however  wild, 


7%e  Attainder. 
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gained  hearing:    Chatillon,  the  French  ambas-  Ch.  17. 
sador,  informed  his  court  that  the  Privy  Seal  had 

•'  A.D.    1540. 

intended  privately  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  as  Jw»«- 
the  Duke  of  Soffolk  had  married  the  king's  sister, 
and  on  Henry's  death  proposed  to  seize  the 
crown.*  When  a  story  so  extravagant  coxdd 
gain  credence,  the  circular  of  the  council  to  the 
ambassadors  rather  furnishes  matter  of  suspicion 
by  its  moderation. 

The  attainder  passed  instantly,  with  acclarThe 
mation.  Francis  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  \ 
to  the  king  on  the  discovery  of  the  *treason.'t 
Charles  V.,  whose  keener  eyes  saw  deeper  into 
the  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  when  the  news 
were  communicated  to  him,  ^nothing  moved 
outwardly  in  countenance  or  word,'  said  merely, 
*  What,  is  he  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  by 
the  king's  commandment?'}  He  sent  no  mes- 
sage, no  expression  of  regret  or  of  pleasure,  no 
word  of  any  kind;  but  from  that  moment  noTheqnamd 
menacing  demonstrations  or  violent  words  or  ac-  J^J^  -^ 
tions  ruffled  his  relations  with  England,  till  a**"**^- 


•  *  The  said  Privy  Seal's  intent 
was  to  hare  married  mj  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  French  king  and 
the  Cardinal  du  Bellay  had  mach 
dehated  the  lame  matter,  reckon- 
ing at  length  hy  the  great  favour 

your  Mij^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^°^ 
he  ahonld  he  made  some  earl  or 
dnke,  and  therefore  presumed 
yoar  Migesty  wonld  give  to  him 
in  marriage  the  said  Lac^  Mary 
yonr  daoghter,  as  heforetime  you 
had  done  the  French  qneen 
nnto  my  Lord  of  Suffolk.    These 


things  they  gathered  of  such 
hints  as  they  had  heard  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  heforo  knowing  him 
to  he  fine  witted,  in  so  mach  as 
at  all  times  when  any  marriage 
was  treated  of  for  my  said  Lady 
Mary,  he  did  always  his  hest  to 
hreak  the  same.' — State  Papert, 
voL  viii.  p.  379,  and  see  p.  ^6^, 
.  t  State    Papere^    vnL    viii. 

p.  3^a- 

%  Pate  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk: ihid.  p.  355. 
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Ch.  1 7.  new  change  had  passed  upon  the  stage.     His 
own  friends  were  now  in  power.     He  knew  it, 

▲.D.    1540.  *• 

June,  and  acknowledged  them.* 
Triumph  of  The  barrier  which  had  stemmed  the  reaction- 
tLonaries.  aTj  tide  had  now  fallen.  Omnipotent  in  par- 
liament and  convocation,  the  king  inclining  in 
their  favonr,  carrying  with  them  the  sympathy 
of  the  wealth,  the  worldliness,  and  the  hard^ 
intellect  of  the  country,  freed  from  the  dreaded 
minister,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  German  Protestants,  the  Anglican  leaders 
made  haste  to  redeem  their  lost  time,  and  deve- 
lope  their  policy  more  wisely  than  before. 

Their  handiwork  is  to  be  traced  in  the  various 
measures  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
The  Biihop  scssiou.  The  first  step  was  to  despatch  the  Bishop 
dl^teh^  of  Bath  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  to  gain  his  con- 
*f  cTf '^^^  sent,  if  possible,  to  his  sister's  separation  from 
the  king ;  Anne,  herself,  meanwhile,  being  recom- 
mended, for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  to  retire 
for  a  few  days  to  Eichmond.     The  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  disposed  of  on  the  19th  of  Jime;  on 
the  aand  the  bishops  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 


*  Richard  Pate,  a  priest  of 
high  Anglican  views,  and  now 
minister  at  the  Imperial  court, 
supplied  the  Emperor's  silence 
hy  his  own  enthusiasm.  He 
wrote  to  Henry  an  ecstatic  letter 
on  the  '  fall  of  that  wicked  man 
who,  by  his  false  doctrines  and 
like  disdples,  so  disturbed  his 
Grace's  subjects,  that  the  age 
was  in  manner  brought  to  despe- 
ration, perceiving  a  new  tradi- 
tion taught'    <  What  blindness,' 


he  exclaimed, '  what  ingratitude 
is  this  of  this  traitor's,  far  pass- 
ing Lucifer's,  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  pluck  the  sword  out  of 
his  sovereign's  hand,  hath  de- 
served to  feel  the  power  of  the 
same.  But  lauded  be  our  Lord 
Qod,  that  hath  delivered  your 
Grace  out  of  the  bear's  claws,  as 
not  long  before  of  a  semblable 
danger  of  the  lioness !' — Pate  to 
Henry  VIII.:  8kUe  Papers, 
vol.  viiL  p.  364. 
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better  payment  of  tithes,  which  in  the  few  years  Ch.  17. 
last  past   certain  persons    had    contemptuously 
presumed  to  withhold.*     On  the  ist  of  July  a    J^iy  i. 
bill  was  read  enacting  that,  whereas  in  the  par-  improre- 
liament  of  the  year  preceding  ^  a  godly  act  was  maehuMcy 
made  for  the  abolishment  of  diversity  of  opinion  foJo«^ent' 
concerning  the  Christian  religion,'  the  provisions  ®^*^®®" 
of  which,  for  various  reasons,  had  not  been  en- 
forced, for  the  better  execution  of  the  said  act  the 
number  of  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  further  increased ;  and  the  bishops 
and  th^  bishops'  chancellors  should  be  assisted  by 
the  archdeacons  and  the  officials  of  their  courts.f 
This  measure,  like  the  attainder,  was  passed  una- 
nimously. {     On  the  5th  a  general  pardon  was  in- 
troduced, from  which  heretics  were  exempted  by  a 
special  proviso.^     The  new  spirit  was  rapid  in  its 
manifestation.     The   day  after  (for   it  was  not 


•  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  7 ; 
Lords  Journals ^  32  Henry 
VIII.  Session  June  22. 

t  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  ij; 
Lords  Journals,  32  Henry 
VIII.  July  I. 

X  Communi  omnium  procemm 
conseuKU  nemine  discrepante. 

§  'Excepted  alway  all  and 
all  manner  of  heresies  and  erro- 
neous opinions  touching  or  con- 
cerning, plainly,  directly,  and 
only  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  altar;  and 
these  heresies  and  erroneous  opi- 
nions hereafter  ensuing :  that  in- 
fants ought  not  to  be  baptized, 
and  if  they  be  baptized,  they 
ought  to  be  rebaptized  when  they 
come  to  lawful  age;  that  it  is 


not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man 
to  bear  office  or  rule  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  that  no  man's  laws 
ought  to  be  obeyed;  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man 
to  take  an  oath  before  any  judge ; 
that  Christ  took  no  bodily  sub- 
stance of  our  blessed  Lady ;  that 
sinners,  after  baptism,  cannot  be 
restored  by  repentance;  that 
every  manner  of  death,  with  the 
time  and  hour  thereof,  is  so  cer- 
tainly prescribed,  appointed,  and 
determined  to  every  man  of  God, 
that  neither  any  prince  by  his 
sword  can  alter  it,  nor  any  man 
by  his  own  wilfulness  prevent  or 
change  it;  that  all  things  be 
common  and  nothing  several' — 
3  2  Henry  VIII.  cap.  49. 


502  Anne  of  Clevea, 

Ch.  17.  thought  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Ger- 

^^         many)  the  Cleves'  marriage  waa  brought  forwaid 

Jui/oT  for  discussion  ;    and  the  care  with  which  the 

Parliament 

diMMMs    pleadings  were  parodied  which  had  justified  the 
ri,^*^    divorce  of  Catherine,  resembled  rather  a  delibe- 
rate intention  to  discredit  the  first  scandal  than 
a  serious  effort  to  defend  the  second;   but  we 
must  not  judge  the  conduct  of  a  party  blinded 
with  passion  by  the  appearance  which  such  con- 
duct seems  to  wear  in  a  calmer  retrospect, 
g^^^f         The   chancellor,  once   more  reminding  the 
^^!^    lords  of  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  the  danger  of 
not  to  the  a  disputed  succession,  informed  them  that  certain 
doubts  had  arisen  affecting  the  legality  of  the 
king's  present  marriage.     The  absence  of  a  pros- 
pect of  issue  was  the  single  palliative  of  the 
present  proceedings.     The  chancellor  injured  the 
case  so  far  as  it  admitted  of  injury,  by  dwelling 
on  the  possibility  of  an  issue  of  doubtful  legiti- 
macy.    The  questions  raised,  however,  belonged, 
he  said,  to  the  canon  law,  and  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  clergy  then 
sitting  in  convocation. 

When  the  chancellor  had  ceased,  the  peers 

desired  to  communicate  with  the  other  House. 

A  delegacy  Six  delegates  were  sent  down  to  repeat  the  sub- 

Howe''^  stance  of  what  they  had  heard,  and  returned 

Sf  kiM*°  presently,  followed  by  twenty  members  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  who  signified  a  wish  to  speak 

with  the  king  in  person.     The  lords  assented, 

and  repaired  in  a  body  with  the  twenty  members 

to  Whitehall.     The  formality  of  state  interviews 

may  not  be  too  closely  scrutinized.     They  re- 


Judgment  of  Convocation. 
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quested  to  be  allowed  to  open  to  his  Majesty  a  Ch.  17. 
great  and  important  matter,  which  his  Majesty,  ^^^ 
they  were  well  aware,  had  alone  permitted  them    J^y  6- 
to  discuss.     His  Majesty,  being  confident  that 
they  would  make  no  improper  demands,  they  laid 
before  him  the  proposition  which  they  had  heard 
from  the  woolsack,  and  added  their  own  entreaties 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  consent.*     The  king 
was  gracious,  but  the  canon  law  required  also  the 
consent  of  the  queen;   for  which,  therefore,  the  i^e queen 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and^^*^^*° 
other  noblemen  were  despatched  to  Eichmond,  J^^^gment 

of  convo* 

and  with  which  they  soon  retumed.f     Six  years  cation. 
were  spent  over  the  affair  with  Queen  Catherine  : 
almost  as  many  days  sufficed  to  dispose  of  Anne 
of  Cleves. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  clergy  as-    j^jy  ^ 
sembled,  and  Gardiner,  in  *  a  luminous  oration,'}  ^J^^JJ*'*^®" 
invited  them  to  the  task  which  they  were  to  undertake 

.  the  iQYecU* 

undertake.     Evidence  was   sent  in  by  different  g&tion. 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  whom  the  king 


*  Lordi  Jowmala,  32  Heniy 
VIII.  July  6. 

t  *  Upon  Tuesday,  the  sixth 
of  this  month,  our  nobles  and 
commons  made  suit  and  request 
unto  us  to  commit  the  examina- 
tion of  the  justness  of  our  ma- 
trimonj  to  the  clergy;  upon 
which  request  made  we  sent  in- 
continently our  councillors  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,theBishopof  Winchester, 
&c.,  advertising  the  queen  what 
request  was  made,  and  in  what 
sort,  and  thereupon  to  know 
what  answer  she  would  make 


unto  the  same.  Whereunto, 
after  divers  conferences  at  good 
length,  and  the  matter  by  her 
thoroughly  perceived  and  con- 
sidered, she  answered  plainly 
and  frankly  that  she  was  con- 
tented that  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  should  he  committed  to 
the  clergy  as  unto  judges  com- 
petent in  that  behalf.' — State 
Papert,  vol.  viiL  p.  404;  and 
see  Anne  of  Cleves  to  the  King ; 
ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  637. 
tLuculent40ratione:  Stbtfb's 
MemoriaU^  vol.  L  p.  553. 
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Anne  of  Cleves. 


Ch.  17.  had  admitted  to  his  confidence;  by  the  ladies  of 
A.D.  154a  *^®  court  who  could  speak  for  the  condition  of 

J'^y  7-  the  queen;  and,  finally,  by  Henry  himself,  in  a 
BTidcnee  10  paper  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  accom- 

given  in.      -^  -^  ^         ^  .        . 

panying  it  with  a  request  that,  after  reviewing 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  marriage 
had  been  contracted,  they  would  inform  him  if  it 
was  still  binding;  and  adding  at  the  same  time, 
an  earnest  adjuration,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  to  have  been  wholly  a  form,  that,  having 
God  only  before  their  eyes,  they  would  point  out 
to  him  the  course  which  justly,  honourably,  and 
religiously  he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue.* 

His  personal  declaration  was  as  follows : — f 
^I  depose  and  declare  that  this  hereafter 
written  is  merely  the  verity,  intended  upon  no 
sinister  affection,  nor  yet  upon  none'<  hatred  or 
displeasure,  and  herein  I  take  God  to  witness. 
To  the  matter  I  say  and  affirm  that,  when  the 
first  communication  was  had  with  me  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  I  was  glad 
to  hearken  to  it,  trusting  to  have  some  assured 
friend  by  it,  I  much  doubting  at  that  time  both 
the  Emperor,  and  France,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  and  also  because  I  heard  so  much  both  of 
her  excellent  beauty  and  virtuous  behaviour.    But 


The  king 
makes  a 
declaration 
of  bis  own 
oondnct. 


*  '  Inspects  hi:gas  negotii  ve- 
ritate  ac  solmn  Deum  prsa  oculis 
habentes,  quod  verum,  quod  ho- 
nesfcnm,  quod  sanctum  est,  id 
nobis,  de  communi  oonsilio  scripto 
authentico  renundetis  et  de  com- 
muni consensu  lioere  diffiuiatis. 
I^empe  boc  unum  a  yobis  nostro 


jure  postulamus  ut  tanquam  fida 
et  proba  ecclesisa  membra  causes 
buic  ecclesiasticiB  quce  maxima 
est  in  justiti&  et  veritate  adesse 
velitis.' — State  Papen,  vol.  i. 
p.  630. 

t  MS.  Cotton,  Otko,  X.  240. 
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when  I  saw  her  at  Rochester,  which  was  the  first  Ch.  17. 
time  that  ever  I  saw  her,  it  reioiced  my  heart 

'  «'    ^  •'  l.D.  1540. 

that  I  had  kept  me  free  from  making  any  pact  or  Jniy  10. 
bond  before  with  her  till  I  saw  her  myself;  for 
I  assure  you  that  I  liked  her  so  ill  and  [found 
her  to  be]  so  far  contrary  to  that  she  was  praised, 
that  I  was  woe  that  ever  she  came  into  England, 
and  deliberated  with  myself  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  find  means  to  break  off,  I  would  never 
enter  yoke  with  her ;  of  which  misliking  both  the 
Great  Master  (Lord  Russell),  the  Admiral  that 
now  is,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse  (Sir  Anthony 
Brown)  can  and  will  bear  record.  Then  after 
my  repair  to  Greenwich,  the  next  day  after,  I 
think,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Lord  of  Essex  will 
and  can  declare  what  I  then  said  to  him  in  that 
case,  not  doubting  but,  since  he  is  a  person  which 
knoweth  himself  condemned  to  die  by  act  of  par- 
liament, he  will  not  damn  his  soul,  but  truly 
declare  the  truth  not  only  at  that  time  spoken 
by  me,  but  also  continually  until  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  also  many  times  after;  wherein 
my  lack  of  consent  I  doubt  not  doth  or  shall  well 
appear,  and  also  lack  enough  of  the  will  and 
power  to  consummate  the  same,  wherein  both  he 
and  my  physicians  can  testify  according  to  the 
truth/ 

Nearly  two  hundred  clergy  were  assembled,  Th©  dergy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers  were  called  in  to  for^^J^ 
their  assistance.   The  deliberation  lasted  Wednes-  ^*yf'  ^^ 

OB  tbe 

day,  Thursday,  and  Friday.*     On  Saturday  they  ^p^ 

— . . their 

sentence. 
•  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  404. 
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Ch.  17.  had  agreed  upon  their  judgment,  which  was  pro- 
rrm  duced  and  read  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A.D.  1540. 

Jnij  10.  The   contract  between  the  Lady  Anne    of 

the  im-     Clcves  and  the  Marquis  of  Lorrame  was  suffi* 

lUllfjU'llll 

oieared      cient,  they  would  not  say  to  invalidate,  but  to 
tn^'     perplex  and  complicate  any  second  marriage  into 

which  she  might  have  entered. 
ConditioDc        Before  the  ceremony  the  king  had  required 
the  production  of  the  papers  relating  to  that 
engagement  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  the 
demand  might  be  taken  as  a  condition  on  which 
the  marriage  was  completed.     But  the  papers 
had  not  been  produced,  the  uncertainties  had 
not  been  cleared  .  .  .  and  thus  there  had  not 
only  been  a  breach  of  condition,  but,  if  no  con- 
dition had  been  made,  the  previous  objection  was 
further  increased. 
The  en-  Conscut  had  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 

^^^^J  king.     False  representations  had  been  held  out 
^»&        to  bring  the  lady  into  the  realm  and  force  her 
upon  his  Majesty's  acceptance. 

The  solemnization  of  the  marriage  was  extorted 

from  his  Majesty  against  his  will  under  ui^nt 

pressure  and  compulsion  by  external  causes. 

The  Consummation  had  not  followed,  nor  ought 

ooneam.     to  foUow,  and  the  convocation  had  been  informed 

mauon,      — ^  indeed  it  was  matter  of  common  notoriety 

— that  if  his  Majesty  could,  without  the  breach 

And  from   of  &^7  diviuc  law,  be  married  to  another  person, 

ol^MB       great  benefits  might  thereby  accrue  to  the  realm, 

^ecUDg     the  present  welfare  and  safety  whereof  depended 

interests    on  the  preservation  of  his  royal  person,  to  the 

kingdom,    houour    of  God,    the    accomplishment  of  His 
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will,  and  the  avoiding  of  sinister  opinions  and  Ch.  17. 
scandals.  Z^;^ 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  there-  Jaiy  >o- 
fore,  and  weighing  what  the  Church  might  and 
could  lawftdlj  do  in  such  cases,  and  had  often 
before  done,*  the  convocation,  by  the  tenor  of 
those  their  present  letters,  declared  his  Majesty 
not  to  be  any  longer  bound  by  the  matrimony 
in  question,  which  matrimony  was  null  and  in- 
vaUd;  and  both  his  Majesty  and  the  Lady  Anne 
were  free  to  contract  and  consummate  other  mar- 
riages without  objection  or  delay. 

To  this  judgment  two  archbishops,  seventeen  They 
bishops,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  clergy  ^|^^''* 
set  their  hands.f     Their  sentence  was  undoubt-  dwoWed. 
edly  legal,  according  to  a  stricter  interpretation 
of  the  canon  law  than  had  been  usual  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.     The  case  was  of  a  kind  in 
which  the  queen,  on  her  separate  suit,  could,  with 
clear  right,  have  obtained  a  divorce  a  vinculo  had 
she  desired ;  and  the  country  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  separations  infinitely  more  questionable  ob- 
tained in  the  court  of  the  Bota  or  at  home,  with 
easy  and  scandalous  levity.}      Nor  could  the 


*  '  Turn  yero  quid  eodesia  in 
^nsmodi  oasibos  et  possit  fieusere 
et  ssBpenomero  antehao  feoerit 
perpeodentes. ' — Jadgment  of  ihe 
Convocation:  8t{Ue  Papers,  voL 
L  p.  632. 

t  Ibid.  p.  633. 

X  'Heretofore  diven  and 
many  persons,  after  long  oontinn- 
ance  together  in  matrimony,  and 
frnit  of  children  having  ensned 
of  the  same,  have  nevertheless. 


by  an  nigost  law  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bome  (which  is  npon  pre- 
tence of  a  former  contract  made 
and  not  consommate  by  carnal 
copolation,  for  proof  whereof  two 
witnesses  by  thai  law  were  only 
required),  been  divorced  and  se- 
parate contrary  to  God's  law, 
and  so  the  tme  matrimonies  so- 
lemnized in  the  face  of  the 
Church  and  confirmed  by  fruit 
of  children,  have  been  clearly 
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Ch.  17. 

A.».  1540. 
July  10. 
Thecon- 
tinuftBce  of 
the  mar- 
riage oonld 
not  hATe 
been 
dedred. 


But  the 
flcandalwu 
great  and 
inevitable. 


most  scrupulous  person,  looking  at  the  marriage 
between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves  on  its  owti 
merits,  pretend  that  any  law,  human  or  divine, 
would  have  been  better  fulfilled,  or  that  any  feel- 
ing entitled  to  respect  would  have  been  less  out- 
raged, by  the  longer  maintenance  of  so  unhappy 
a  connexion.   Yet  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  clergy  should  have  been  compelled  to  meddle 
with  it;  under  however  plausible  an  aspect  the 
divorce  might  be  presented,  it  gave  a  colour  to 
the  interpretation  wliich  represented  the  separa- 
tion from  Catherine  as  arising  out  of  caprice, 
and  enabled  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  represent  her  synods  as  the  instruments 
of  the  king's  licentiousness,* 


frustrate  and  disgolved.  Further, 
also,  bj  reaaon  of  otber  prohibi- 
tiona  than  God's  law  admittetfa, 
for  their  lucre  by  that  court  in- 
vented, the  dispensation  whereof 
they  always  reserved  to  them- 
selves,  as  in  kindred  or  affinity 
between  cousin  germains,  and  so 
to  the  fourth  and  fifbh  degree, 
and  all  because  they  would  get 
money  by  it,  and  keep  a  reputa- 
tion to  their  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, not  only  much  discord  be- 
tween lawful  married  persons 
hath,  contrary  to  God's  ordi- 
nances, arisen,  much  debate  and 
suit  at  the  law,  with  the  wrong- 
ful vexation  and  great  danger  of 
the  innocent  party  hath  been 
procured,  and  many  just  mar- 
riages brought  in  doubt  and 
danger  of  undoing,  and  also 
many  times  undone:  marriages 
have  been  brought  into  such  un- 
certainty, that  no  marriage  could 


be  so  surely  knit  and  bounden 
but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the 
parties'  power  and  arbitre,  cast- 
ing away  the  fear  of  God,  by- 
means  and  compasses  to  prove  a 
precontract,  a  kindred,  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  carnal  knowledge,  to 
defeat  the  same,  and  so,  under 
the  pretence  of  these  allegations 
afore  rehearsed,  to  live  all  the 
days  of  their  lives  in  detestable 
adultery,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  souls  and  the 
provocation  of  the  terrible  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  places  where 
such  abominations  were  suffered 
and  used/ — 32  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  38. 

•  The  Protestant  refugees  be- 
came at  once  as  passionate,  as 
clamorous,  and  as  careless  in 
their  statements  as  the  Catho- 
lics.— See  especially  a  letter  of 
Richard  Hilles  to  Bullinger  ( Ori^ 
ginal  Letters ,  196):  to  which 
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For  good  or  for  evil,  however,  the  judgment  Ch.  17. 
-was  given.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  spoke  a  ^^  ^ 
few  words  in  explanation  to  the  two  houses  of  s^tw^y. 

*  July  10. 

parliament  when    it  was    presented;*   and  the 
next  day  the  Duke  of  Suflfolk  and  Wriothesley 
waited  on  the  queen,  and  communicated  the  for- 
tune   which    was    impending  over  her.     Anne 
herself — who,   after  the  slight  agitation  which 
the  first  mooting  of  the  matter  naturally  pro- 
duced, had  acquiesced  in  everything  which  was 
proposed  to  her — received  the  intimation  with 
placidity.     She  wrote  at  their   request  to  the 
king,  giving  her  consent  in  writing.     She  wrote 
also  to  her  hrother,  declaring  herself  satisfied,  The  qae«n 
and  expressing  her  hope  that  he  would  be  satis-  hSw^ui- 
fied  as  well.    So  much  facility  increased  the  con-  «**'^««- 
sideration  which  her  treatment  entitled  her  to 
claim.     The  Bishop  of  Bath  had  taken  with  him 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleves  an  offer,  which  ought  to 
have  been  an  insult,  of  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  sister's  injury.     It  was  withdrawn  or  qua- 
lified, before  it  was  known  to  have  been  refused, 
to  increase  the  settlement  on  the  ex-queen.    For 
many  reasons  the  king  desired  that  she  should  g^^  ,^ 
remain  in  England ;  but  she  had  rank  and  pre-  JJJ^i^ 
cedence  assigned  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  prin-  ^t^  tJj« 
cess  of  the  blood.     Estates  were  granted  for  her  princesg; 
maintenance  producing  nearly  three  thousand  a  ^^J^b, 

andesta- 


Bumet  has  given  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion by  a  qaotation.  This  letter 
contains  about  as  trustworthy 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Lon- 
don as  a  letter  of  a  French  or 


Austrian  exile  in  England  or 
America  would  contain  at  present 
of  the  Courts  of  Paris  or  Vienna. 
•  Lord*  JoumaU,  3  2  Henry 
VIII. 


bUsh- 
ments. 


_J 
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Ch.  17.  year.     Pialaces,  dresses,  jewels,  cosOy  establish- 
ments  were  added  in  lavish  profusion,  to  be  her 

A.D.   1540.  *  ' 

July  It.  dowry,  as  she  was  significantly  told,  should  she 

desire  to  make  a  fresh  experiment  in  matrimony. 

And  she  not  only  (it  is  likely)  preferred  a  splendid 

independence  to  the  poverty  of  a  petty  court  in 

Germany,  but    perhaps,  also,   to  the  doubtful 

magnificence  which  she  had  enjoyed  as  Henry's 

bride.* 

Hooday,  Parliament  made  haste  with  the  concluding 

alebiu'    stroke.     On  Monday  the  lath  the  bill  for  the 

for  the      divorce  was  introduced:  it  was  disposed  of  with 

PMwd  in    the  greatest  haste  which  the  forms  of  the  Houses 

would  allow;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  matter 


was  announced  to  the  queen's  own  family  and  the 
foreign  powers  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to 
DiBpiea-  l>6  contemplated.  The  Duke  of  Cleves,  on  the 
^f^  first  audience  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  had  shown 
cieyei,  himself  'heavy  and  hard  to  pacify  and  please.' 
When  all  was  over,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Durham,  with  other  noble  lords,  wrote  to  him 
themselves,  persuading  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  mis- 
fortune which  could  no  longer  be  remedied;  his 
sister  had  already  declared  her  own  satisfaction; 
and  Heniy,  through  his  commissioners,  informed 
him  in  detail  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  and 
convocation,  and  trusted  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  courts  would  not  be  interrupted  in 
consequence.  It  would  have  been  well  had  he 
added  nothing  to  a  bare  narrative  of  facts ;  but 
questionable  actions  are  rarely  improved  in  the 
manner  of  their  execution.     The  king  was  irri- 

•  See  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  637,  and  vol,  viii.  p.  403,  Ac 
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tated  at  the  humiliation  to  which  the  conduct  of  Ch.  17. 
the  German  powers  had  exposed  him  in  the  spring ;  ^^^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Cleves  had  afterwards  increased     J^iy- 
his  displeasure  hy  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  court 
of  Paris.     Satisfied  with  his  settlements  upon 
Anne,  he  avowed  an  anxiety  to  he  extricated 
froxEL  his  offer  of  money  to  the  duke,  ^  who  might 
percase,  to  his  miscontentment,  employ  it  hy  the 
advice  of  others,  or  at  least  without  commodity 
to  the  giver/*     In  fact,  he  said,  as  he  had  done 
nothing  but  what  was  right,  *  if  the  lady's  con- 
tentation    would    not    content    her    friends,  it 
should  not  be  honourable  for  him,  with  detri- 
ment and  waste  of  his  treasure,  to  labour  to 
satisfy  those  who  without  cause  misliked  his 
doings,  which  were  just,  and  without  injury  to 
be  passed  over.'t     Finally,  he  concluded:  *InAndw»nt 
case  the  duke  sheweth  himself  untractable  andjj?!?^^ 
high-couraged,  in  such  sort  as  devising  interests  ^Jtf^ 
and  respects,  he  shall  further  set  forth  the  matter,  ^^ 
and  increase  it  with  words  more  largely  than 
reason  would  he  should,  aUedging,  percase,  that 
though  the  lady  is  contented,  yet  he  is  not  con- 
tented, her  mother  is  not  contented,  requiring 
why  and  wherefore,  and  such  other  behaviour  as 
men  in  high  stomach,  forgetting  reason,  shew 
and  utter,  in  that  case  you,  the  Bishop  of  Bath, 
declaring  unto  the  duke  how  we  sent  you  not 
thither  to  render  an  account  of  our  just  proceed- 
ings, but  friendly  to  communicate  them,  you 
shall  desire  the  duke  to  license  you  to  depart.'^ 


•  Staie  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  407. 
t  Ibid.  p.  408.  X  Ibid.  p.  410 
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Ch.  17.         Thehighstyleof  Henry  contrasts  nnfavourably 
^^  with  the  more  dignified  moderation  of  the  answer. 

wh'^k     ^^®  ^^^®  wrote  himself  briefly  to  the  king :  he 
not  con-     replied  through  his  minister  to  the  ambassador, 
▼oarabij    that  'he  was  sorry  for  the  chance,  and  would  well 
cl^nduc^^of  1^*V6  wished  it  had  been  otherwise;  yet,  seeing 
the  duke.    j|.  ^g^  thus,  he  would  not  depart  from  his  amity 
for  his  Majesty  for  any  such  matter.     He  could 
have  wished  that  his  sister  should  return  to 
Germany ;  but,  if  she  was  satisfied  to  remain,  he 
had  confidence  that  the  king  would  act  uprightly 
towards  her,  and  he  would  not  press  it.'     Of  the 
oflTer  of  money  he  took  little  notice  or  none.* 
The  bishop  laboured  to   persuade  him  to  pay 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  this, 
however,  the  duke  resolutely  refused,  altogether 
ignoring  it  as  of  no  manner  of  moment ;  neither 
would  he  allow  that  the  Lady  Anne  had  been 
treated  honourably,  although  the  bishop  much 
pressed  for  the  admission.     A  cold  acquiescence 


*  The  bishop,neverthele88,wa8  I  silence,  and  the  lady  there  re- 
not  satisfied  that  it  would  be  re-  1  maining  still,  this  dnke,  with- 
fused,  if  it  could  be  had.  He  1  out  kindling  any  further  fire, 
thought,  evidently,  that  Henry  |  made    your    Majesty's   assured 


would  act  prudently  by  being 
liberal  in  the  matter.  Speaking 
of  the  miscontentment  which  had 
been  shown,  he  added :  'For  any 


friend  with  a  demonstration 
thereof  to  the  world,  and  that 
with  so  small  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  given  unto  him  (sub  colore 


overture  that  yet  hath  been  opened  •  restitutionis  pecunise  pro  oneri- 
you  may  do  your  pleasure.  How  1  bus  et  dote  licet  vere  nulla  in- 
be  it,  in  case  of  their  suit  unto  { teresset),  or  under  some  other 

your  Majesty,  if  the  duke  shall  j  good  colour Qod  forbid 

be  content  by  his  express  con-  |  your  Majesty  should  much  stick 
sent  to  approve  your  proceeding,  <  thereat.' — Bishop    of    Bath   to 
specially  the  said  decree  of  your  1  Henry  VIII.:    State  Papers^ 
clergy,  whereby  all  things  may  j  vol.  viii.  p.  425. 
be  here  ended  and  brought  to  { 


\ 
\ 
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in  an  aflfront  which  he  was  too  weak  to  resent,  Ch.  17. 
and  a  promise  that  his  private  iniuries  should 
not  cause  the  dissolution  of  an  alliance  which  had     July. 
been  useful  to  the  interests  of  religion,  was  the  wiii  not  ad- 
most  which  could  be  extorted  from  the  Duke  of  hi^gist^ 
Cleves;   and,  in  calmer  moments,  Henry  could  ^^^y 
neither  have  desired  nor  looked  for  more.     But  J^*®?„» 

T        •       T^       1        -I  but  Will 

no  one  at  that  crisis  was  calm  in  England.     The  not  press 
passions  roused  in  the  strife  of  convictions  which  to  a  mp- 
divided  rank  from  rank,  which  divided  families,  "^ 
which  divided  every  earnest  man  against  himself, 
extended  over  all  subjects  which  touched  the 
central  question.     The  impulse  of  the  moment 
assumed  the  character  of  right,  and  everything 
was  wrong  which  refused  to  go  along  with  it. 

Sir  Edward  Kame  made  the  communication  The  diToree 
to  Francis,  prefacing  his  story  with  the  usual  mcated  to 
prelude  of  the  succession,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  ^ 
country  that  the  king  should  have  more  children. 
^Even  at  that  point'  Francis  started,  expecting 
that  something  serious  was  to  follow.  When  Sir 
Edward  went  on  to  say  that  '  the  examination  of 
the  king's  marriage  was  submitted  to  the  clergy,' 
*What,'  he  said,  'the  matrimony  made  with  the 
queen  that  now  is?'  Kame  assented.  *Then 
he  fetched  a  great  sigh,  and  spake  no  more'  till 
the  conclusion,  when  he  answered,  *  he  could  nor 
would  take  any  other  opinion  of  his  Highness  but 
as  his  loving  brother  and  friend  should  do ;'  for 
the  particular  matter,  '  his  Highness's  conscience 
must  be  judge  therein.'* 

*  StoU  Papers,  voL  viil  p.  392. 
VOL.  III.  L  L 


514  Anne  of  Clevea. 

Ch.  17,         *  The  Emperor/  wrote  the   resident    Pate, 
j^^  ^  when  I  declared  my  commission,  gave  me  good 

July,     air,  with  (Mie  gesture  and  countenance  throngfa- 
Emperor.    out,  saving  that  suddenly,  as  I  touched  the  pith 
of   the    matter,   thereupon  he  steadfastly   cast 
his    eye    upon  me   a  pretty  while^  and   then 
interrupting    me,   demanded   what    the    caases 
were  of  the  doubts  concerning  the  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Cleves.'     Pate  was  not  commis- 
sioned to  enter  into  details;  and  Charles,  at  the 
end,  contented  himself  with  sending  his  heartrf 
recommendations,  and  expressing  his  confidence 
that,  as  the  king  was  wise,  so  he  was  sure  he 
would  do  nothing  *  which  should  not  be  to  the 
discharge  of  his  conscience  and  the  tranquillil^ 
of  his  realm.'*     In  confidence,  a  few  days  later, 
he  avowed  a  hope  that  all  would  now  go  wdl  in 
England;  the  enormities  of  the  past  had  been 
due  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  Cromwell;  or 
were  ^  beside  the  king's  pleasure  or  knowledge, 
being  a  prince,'  the  Emperor  said,  '  no  less  godly 
brought  up  than  endued  and  imbued  with  so 
many  virtuous  qualities  as  whom  all  blasts  and 
storms  could  never  alter  nor  move,  but  as  vice 
might  alter  true  virtue.'f    On  the  whole,  the  im* 
pression  left  by  the  afiair  on  the  Continent  was 
Tbe  king    that  Henry  '  had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  GFerman 
GemLy    priuccs,  but  had  gained  the  Emperor  instead. '| 
Se  ^°^  Both  the  loss  and  the  gahi  were  aJike  welcome  to 
P^"-        the  English  conservatives.     The  latter,  happy  in 


•  state  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  386.  f  I^»^  ?•  397- 

X  Pate  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk:  ibid.  p.  412. 
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their  victory,  and  now  fr^ed  from  all  impediments,  Ch.  17. 
had  only  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  ^^ 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  persecuting  bill  was    '«*y- 
passed,  and  the  Tithe  Bill  also,  after  having  been 
recast  by  the  Commons.*     On  the  i6th  the  Six  Binfottt* 
Articles  BiU  was  moderated,  in  favour  not  of  of  the  six 
heresy,  but  of  the  more  venial  offence  of  incon-  fayonro" 
tinency.     Married  clergy  and  incontinent  priests  {S^^. 
by  the  Six  Articles  Bill  were,  on  the  first  offence, 
to  forfeit  their  benefices;  if  they  persisted  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  felons.     The  King's  High- 
ness,  graciously  considering  *that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  very  sore,  and  too  much  ex- 
treme,' was  contented  to  relax  the  penalty  into 
three    gradations.      For  the  first    offence    the  * 
punishment  was  to  be  forfeiture  of  all  benefices 
but  one ;  for  the  second,  forfeiture  of  the  one  re- 
maining; for  the  third,  imprisonment  for  Hfe.f 
A  few  days  later  the  extension  given  to  the  pre- 
rogative, by  the  Act  of  Proclamations,  was  again 
shortened  by  communicating  to   the  clergy  a 
share  of  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  abso- 
lutely to  the  crown ;  and  the  parliament  at  the 
same  time  restored  into  the  hands  of  the  spirit- 
ualty the  control  of  religious  opinion.     The  Pro- 
testants had  shifted  their  ground  from  purgatory 


*  No  draft  of  the  bill  exists 
in  its  original  form.  As  it 
J^aflBdd  it  Conferred  ob  lay  im^ 
profriatort  the  same  power  of 
recOTftring  tithes  as  was  given 
to  the  olergy.  The  members  of 
the  lower  house  had  been,  many 
of  them,  purchasers  of  abbey 
lands,   and  impropriated  tithes 


formed  a  v&laable  item  of  the 
property.  It  is  likely  that  the 
bishope  overlooked,  and  that  the 
eommdns  remembered  this  im- 
portant condition. — Lords  Jour- 
%aU,  32  Henry  VIII.  Session  of 
July  12. 

t  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10. 
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Ch.  17.  and  masses  to  free-will  and  justification ;  and  had 
thus  defied  the  bishops,  and.  left  the  law  behind 

A.D.    1540.  . 

Joiy.     them.      The    king's    proclamations   had   failed 
Appoint-    through  general  neglect.     A  committee  of  reli- 
standiiig     gion  was  now  constituted,  composed  of  the  arch- 
of  wS^^,  bishops,  bishops,  and  other  learned  doctors  of 
TiShJ^*™  divinity ;  and  an  act,  which  passed  three  readings 
powera.      ij^  ^Q  House  of  Lords  in  a  single  day^  conferred 
on  this  body  a  power  to  declare  absolutely,  under 
the  king's  sanction,  the  judgment  of  the  English 
Church  on  all  questions  of  theology  which  might 
be  raised,  either  at  home  or  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  compel  submission  to  their  decrees,  under 
such  pains  and  penaltiesas  they  might  think  proper 
to  impose,  limited  only  by  the  common  law  and  by 
the  restrictions  attached  to  the  Act  of  Proclama- 
.    tions.* 

One  important  matter  remained.    This  statute 
conferred  no  powers  of  life  and  death ;  and  there 
were  certain  chosen  champions  of  Protestantism 
who  had  resisted  authority,  had  scoflFed  at  recanta- 
tion, and  had  insulted  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Although  a  penal  measure  could  not  be  extended 
to  comprehend  their   doctrine  by  special  defi- 
nition, an  omnipotent  parliament  might,  by  a 
stretch  of  authority,  vindicate  the  bishop's  dignity, 
and  make  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  offenders. 
Bai  of       -A.  case  of  high  treason  was  before  the  Houses. 
***^t"    -^*  ^^  ^™®  when  the  invasion  was  impending, 
various      a  party  of  conspirators.   Sir  Gregory  Botolph, 
vho  had     Clement  Philpot,  and  three  others,  had  contrived 

conRpired 

to  betray ■ 

Calais, 


♦  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  26, 
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a  project  to  betray  Calais  either  to  the  French  or  Ch.  17. 
the  Spaniards.  The  plot  had  been  betrayed  by  a 
confederate  ;*  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  did  not  in-  J^iy- 
tend  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  showing  a  leaning 
towards  the  Eomanists,  which  had  wrecked 
their  fortunes  in  the  preceding  summer:  they 
sentenced  the  oflFenders  to  death  by  an  attainder; 
and  after  so  satisfactory  a  display  of  loyalty,  the 
friends  of  the  bishops  added  three  more  names  to 
the  list  in  the  following  words  :t  '  And  whereas 


*  Pbilpot's  confession  is  pre- 
served. He  describes  how  Sir 
Gregory  Botolpb,  returning  to 
Calais  from  a  joamej  to  Rome, 
took  him  one  night  upon  the 
walls,  and  after  swearing  him  to 
secrecy,  showed  himself  a  worthy 
pupil  of  Reginald  Pole. 

'If  England  have  not  a  scourge 
in  time,'  Botolpb  said, '  they  will 
be  all  infidels,  and  no  doubt  God 
to  friend,  there  shall  be  a  redress; 
and  know  ye  for  a  truth  what 
my  enterprise  is,  with  the  aid  of 
God  and  such  ways  as  I  shall 
devise.  I  shall  get  the  town  of 
Calais  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Pole,  who  is 
a^  good  a  Catholic  man  as  ever 
I  reasoned  with;  and  when  I 
had  declared  everything  of  my 
mind  unto  them,  no  more  but 
we  three  together  in  the  Pope's 
chamber,  I  had  not  a  little  cheer 
of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pole ; 
and  after  this  at  all  times  I  might 
enter  the  Pope's  chamber  at  my 
pleasure.* 

Philpot  asked  him  how  he 
intended  to  proceed,  Calais  being 
80  strong  a  place.  '  It  shall  be 
easy  to  be  done,'  Botolpb  said. 


'in  the  herring  time  they  do 
use  to  watch  in  the  lantern  gate, 
whereat  there  be  in  the  watqh 
about  a  dozen  persons,  and 
against  the  time  which  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  night, 
you,  with  a  dozen  persons  well 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall 
enter  the  watch  and  destroy 
them.  That  done,  ye  shall  re- 
coil back  with  your  company 
and  keep  the  stairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  with  my  company 
shall  be  ready  to  scale  the  walls 
over  the  gate.  I  will  have  five 
or  six  hundred  men  that  shall 
enter  with  me  on  the  first  burst. 
We  shall  have  aid  both  by  sea 
and  land,  within  short  space.' — 
Confession  of  Clement  Philpot : 
Rolls  House  MS.  Yiscount 
Lisle,  the  old  commandant  of 
Calais,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  was  suspected  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy, and  was  sent  for  to 
Engird.  His  innocence  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  but  he  died 
in  the  Tower  on  the  day  when 
he  would  have  been  liberated. 

t  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  j8t 
unprinted,  Bolls  House  MS. 
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Cs.  17,  |U>l^rt  Baj^es,  laiQ  <^  London,  clerk,  Thonas 
rrrrr  Gr*rret,  lat^  of  London,  clerk,  wd  WUliwn  JwPOHoe, 
Jn^-     late  of  Stejmey,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  derJk, 
madded  beidug  detestably  and  ab(»ninaUi9  heretics,  and 
of^^mia!  among^ifc  themselves  agreed  and  confederated  iso 
Jl^^^^set  aAd  ^w  ccMgunon   sedition    and    varianoe 
pmongst  the  king's  tree  and  loTiog  subjecte 
within  this  his  reabxi,  not  fearing  i^eir  most 
boundax  dnty  to  God  nor  yet  their  aUegianoe 
towards  his  Majesty,  have  openly  preached,  taught^ 
set  forth,  and  delivered  in  divers  and  snndry  places 
of  this  realm,  a  great  number  of  heresies,  fidse, 
erroneous  opinions,  doctrines,  and  sayings;   and 
tibinking  themselves  to  be  men  of  learning,  have 
taken  upon  them  most  seditiously  and  heretically 
to  open  and  declare  divers  and  many  tei^ts  of 
Scripture,  expounding  and  applying  the  same  to 
many  perverse  and  heretical  senses,  understand* 
ings,  and  purposes,  to  the  intent  to  induce  and 
lead  his  Majesty's  said  subjects  to  diffidence  and 
refusal  of  the  true,  sincere  faith  and  belief  which 
Christian  men  ought  to  have  in  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  number  whereof  were  too  long  here  to 

be  rehearsed Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  that 

DeoUnd  the  Said  persons  Bobert  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret, 
5^j.  and  William  Jerome,  shall  be  convicted  and  at- 
tainted of  heresy,  and  that  they  and  eveiy  of  th^a 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  abominable  and 
detestable  heretics,  and  shall  have  and  suffer  pains 
of  death  by  burning  or  otherwise,  as  shall  please 
the  King's  Mi^esty/ 

This  was  the  last  measure  of  consequence  in 
the  f^sjoon.    Three  days  after  it  dosed.    On  th^ 
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%4^  the  king  eame  down  to  Westminster  in  Cb.  17. 
per8on,  to  tbank  the  parliament  for  the  wibsidy.  ^^^ 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  OommoBa  CGooigra-*   J«ly  4. 
tulated  the  eountry  on  their  sovereign.      The 
chancellor  replied,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that 
kig  only  study  was  for  the  welfare  of  his  suh-r 
jeots ;  his  only  ambition  was  to  govern  them  by 
the  rule  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  Divine  love, 
to  the  salvation  of  th^ir  souls  and  bodies.     The 
bills  which  had  be€»  passed  were  then  presented 
for  the  royal  assent;   and  the  chancellor,  aftex 
briefly  exhorting  the  memb^s  of  both  houses  to 
show  the  same  diligence  in  securing  the  due  exe- 
cution of  these  measures  aa  they  had  displayed  Dinointion 
in  enacting  them,  declared  the  parliament  dis-ment. 
solved.* 

The  curtain  now  rises  on  the  closing  act  of  Thedow 
the  Cromwell  ioragedy.     In  the  condemned  cells  CromweU 
in  the  Tower,  the  three  Catholics  for  whose  sen-  '*°^*' 
tence  he  was  himself  answerable — ^the  three  Protes- 
tants whosd  his  fall  had  left  exposed  to  their  enemies 
— were  the  companions  of  the  broken  minister ;  and 


•  Lords  JoumaU,  32  Henry 
YIII.  Thd  olerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment haa  attached  a  note  to  the 
summary  of  the  session  declaring 
that  throughout  its  progress  the 
peers  had  Yoted  unanimously. 
From  which  it  has  heen  con- 
cluded, among  other  things,  that 
Cranmer  voted  for  Cromweirseze- 
cution.  The  archhishop  was  pre- 
sent in  the  house  on  the  day  on 
which  the  bill  for  the  attainder 
was  read  the  laat  time.  There  is 
)u>  efidenoe,  however,  that  he  re- 
mained till  the  question  was  put; 


and  as  he  dared  to  speak  for  him 
on  his  arrest,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  uncertainty  which 
may  exist.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  he,  and  the  few 
other  peers  who  were  Cromwell's 
friends,  may  have  abstained  from 
a  useless  opposition  in  the  face 
of  an  overwhelming  migority. 
We  need  not  exaggerate  their 
timidity  or  reproach  them  with 
an  active  consent,  of  which  no 
hint  is  to  be  found  in  any  con- 
temporary letter,  narrative,  or 
document 
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Ch.  17.  there  for  six  weeks  he  himself,  the  central  figure, 
^^  whose  will  had  made  many  women  childless,  had 

H  ^^tton  ®**  waiting  his  own  unpitied  doom.  Twice  tlie 
to  the  king  had  sent  to  him  'honourahle  persons,'  to 
the  Tower,  teceive  such  explanations  as  he  could  oflfer.  He 
had  been  patiently  and  elaborately  heard.* 
Twice  he  had  himself  written — once,  by  Henry's 
desire,  an  account  of  the  Anne  of  Cleves  marriage 
— once  a  letter,  which  his  faithful  friend  Sir 
Ealph  Sadler  carried  to  Henry  for  him ;  and  this 
last  the  king  caused  the  bearer  three  times  to  read 
over,  and  '  seemed  to  be  moved  therewith/f  Yet 
what  had  Cromwell  to  say?  That  he  had  done 
his  best  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth? 
But  his  best  was  better  than  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  had  endeavoured  faithfully 
to  serve  the  king;  but  he  had  endeavoured  also 
to  serve  One  higher  than  the  king.  He  had 
thrown  himself  in  the  breach  against  king  and 
people  where  they  were  wrong.  He  had  used  the 
authority  with  which  he  had  been  so  largely 
trusted  to  thwart  the  parliament  and  suspend 
statutes  of  the  realm.  He  might  plead  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  what  would  his  services  avail  him !  An 
offence  in  the  king^s  eyes  was  ever  proportioned 
to  the  rank,  the  intellect,  the  character  of  the 
offender.  The  via  media  Anglicana^  on  which 
Henry  ha4  planted  his  foot,  prescribed  an  even 
justice;  and  as  Cromwell,  in  this  name  of  the 
via  mediaj  had  struck  down  without  mercy  the 

*  Ellis,  second  series,  toL  ii.  p.  160. 
t  Ellis,  ibid.;  this  is  apparently  the  letter  printed  hj  Subnet, 
Collectanea,  p.  joo. 
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adherents  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  there  was  no  Ch.  17. 
alternative  hut  to  surrender  him  to  the  same  equit-  ,TT7T 

^  A.D.  1540* 

able  rule,  or  to  declare  to  the  world  and  to  himself    J^^J- 
that  he  no  longer  held  that  middle  place  which  he 
so  vehemently  claimed.     To  sustain  the  Six  Arti- 
cles and  to  pardon  the  vicegerent  was  impossible. 
If  the  consent  to  the  attainder  cost  the  king  any 
pang,  we  do  not  know ;  only  this  we  know,  that  a 
passionate  appeal  for  mercy,  such  as  was  rarely 
heard  in  those  days  of  haughty  endurance,  found 
no  response ;  and  on  the  iiSth  of  July  the  most  ^"^^  *^ 
despotic  minister  who  had  ever  governed  Eng- ««cution. 
land  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold. 

A  speech  was  printed  by  authority,  and  circu-  a  faiae 
lated  through  Europe,  which  it  was  thought  de-  jn^°^ 
sirable  that  he  should  have  been  supposed  to  have  ^^J^^ , 

'■'  *"  pnnted  by 

uttered  before  his  death.  It  was  accepted  as  anthontgr. 
authentic  by  Hall,  and  from  Hall's  pages  has  been 
transferred  into  English  history ;  and  *  the  Lord 
Cromwell '  is  represented  to  have  confessed  that 
he  had  been  seduced  into  heresy,  that  he  repented, 
and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
Eeginald  Pole,  who,  like  others,  at  first  accepted 
the  official  report  as  genuine,  warned  a  corre- 
spondent, on  the  authority  of  persons  whose 
account  might  be  relied  upon,  that  the  words 
which  were  really  spoken  were  very  different, 
and  to  Catholic  minds  were  far  less  satisfactory.* 


•  Vereor  ne  firustra  cum  Re- 
▼erendi88im&  Dominatione  vestr^ 
per  Utteras  de  Cromwelli  resipis- 
centi&  sum  gratulatus,  nee  enim 
que  typis  sunt  excusa  quse  ad 
me  miesa  sunt,  in  quibus  novia- 


sima  ejoa  verba  recitantor,  talem 
animam  mihi  ezprimnnt  qualem 
eomm  narratio  qui  de  qjos  exita 
et  de  extremis  yerbis  mecnm 
Bont  locati.' — Pole  to  Beccatelli : 
Epist,  voL  iiL 


622  ne  FgU  of  CrmtoeU. 

c^.  17,  The  iMt  ^flfort  of  Cromwell's  wiemies  was  ta  send 
r^^n^,  ^w  ^^^  ^f  ^^  world  with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  to 
^nix  «^  Q^fl  in  liii  dying  witiiefls  in  fayour  of  falsehoods 
which  he  gave  up  his  life  to  oTerthrow.  Clear 
he  wa?  not,  as  what  living  man  waa  clewr?  of  all 
taint,  of  Biiperstition;  but  a  feirer  Yersion  of  his 
parting  faith  will  be  found  in  words  which  those 
who  loved  hinv  and  who  preserved  nok  record  of 
his  address  to  the  people,  hajided  down  as  his 
la^t  prayer  to  the  Saviour  :•— 
^"tS"^  *  0  Lord  Jesu,  which  art  the  only  health  of  all 
■otfaW,  m«a  livingj  and  the  everlasting  life  of  them  which 
die  in  Thee,  I,  wretched  sinner,  do  submit  myself 
wholly  to  thy  most  blessed  wi]l;  and,  being  sure 
that  the  thing  cannot  perish  which  is  submitted 
to  thy  mercy,  Mrillingly  now  I  leave  this  frail 
and  wicked  flesh,  in  sure  hope  that  "Hiou  wilt  in 
better  wise  restore  it  to  mo  again  at  the  Iwt  day 
in  the  resurreeticm  of  the  jusi  I  beseech  Thee, 
most  mercaful  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  that  Thou  wilt 
by  thy  grMe  make  fiftrong  my  soul  against  all 
tempUtioini  and  defend  me  with  the  buckler  of 
thy  mercy  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  devil. 
I  see  and  acknowlecige  that  there  is  in  myself  no 
hope  of  salvation ;  but  all  my  confidence,  hope, 
and  trust  is  in  tlqr  most  mercilul  goodness.  I 
have,  no  mmts  nor  good  works  which  I  may 
allege  before  Thee:  of  sin  and  evil  works,  alas! 
I  see  a  great  heap.  But  yet,  throu^  thy  mercy, 
I  trust  to  be  in  the  number  of  them  to  whom 
Thou  wilt  not  impute  their  sins,  but  wilt  take 
and  accept  me  for  righteous  and  Just,  and  to  be 
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the  interitor  of  everlastmg  life.  Thou,  merciful  Ch.  17. 
liord,  wast  bom  foi  my  sake;  Thou  did$t  suffer  ^^  ^^^ 
both  hunger  imd  thirst  for  my  sake;  all  thy  holy  J«^  «^- 
nctious  aud  wwks  Thou  wroughtest  for  my  sake; 
Thou  8u0ere<)fit  both  grievous  p wis  and  tonueuta 
for  my  sake;  finally,  Thou  gavest  thy  moi^t  jhts- 
oiouB  body  and  blood  to  be  shed  uu  the  cross  for 
lay  sake.  Now,  most  meroiM  Saviour,  let  all 
these  tlupgs  profit  me  that  Thou  hast  Ireely  done 
for  me,  which  hast  given  Thyself  also  for  me« 
Xiet  thy  blood  cleanse  and  waah  away  the  spots 
and  foulness  of  my  sins.  Let  thy  righteousness 
hide  and  cover  my  unrighteousness.  liet  the 
merits  of  thy  passion  and  bloodshedding  he  satis- 
f^tetion  for  my  sins.  Give  me,  Jjord,  thy  grace, 
that  the  faith  in  my  salvation  in  thy  blood 
waver  not,  but  may  ever  be  fiinn  and  constant; 
that  the  hope  of  thy  mercy  and  life  everlasting 
uever  decay  in  me ;  that  love  wax  not  cold  in  me; 
finally,  that  tibe  weakness  of  my  flesh  be  not 
overcome  with  fear  of  death.  Grant  me,  merci-^ 
^  Saviour,  that  when  death  hath  shut  up  thi9 
eyes  of  my  body,  yet  the  eyes  of  my  soul  may 
still  behold  and  look  upoapi  Thee ;  a»d  when  death 
hath  taken  away  the  use  of  my  tongue,  yet  my 
heart  may  cry  and  say  unto  Thee,  Lord,  into 
thy  hands  I  C(9mmend  my  soul,  I^^rd  Jesu, 
yeoeive  my  spirit*    Amen.**  The  nd. 

With  these  words'  upon  his  lips  perislned  a 
rt^'teaman  whose  character  will  for  ever  remain  a 

*  IVajer  of  the  Iiord  Cromwell  on  the  Scaffold :  FoxB,  vol.  v. 
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Ch.  17.  problem.*  For  eight  years  his  influence  had  been 
aTTTT  ^^P^®^®  "m^  the  king — ^supreme  in  parliament — 
July  28.   supreme  in  convocation ;  the  nation,  in  the   fer- 
ment of  revolution,  was  absolutely  controlled  by 
Hiacha-     him;  and  he  has  left  the  print  of  his  individual 
genius  stamped  indelibly,  while  the  metal  was  at 
white  heat,  into  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Wave  after  wave  has  rolled  over  his  work.     Eo- 
manism  flowed  back  over  it  under  Mary.     Puri- 
tanism, xmder  another  even   grander  Cromwell, 
overwhelmed  it.  But  Eomanism  ebbed  again,  and 
Puritanism  is  dead,  and  the  polity  of  the  Church 
of  England  remains  as  it  was  left  by  its  creator. 

And  not  in  the  Church  only,  but  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  public  service,  Cromwell  was 
the  sovereign  guide.  In  the  Foreign  OflBce  and 
the  Home  Office,  in  Star  Chamber  and  at  council 
table,  in  dockyard  and  law  court,  Cromwell's 
intellect  presided  —  Cromwell's  hand  executed. 
His  gigantic  correspondence  remains  to  witness 
for  his  varied  energy.  Whether  it  was  an  am- 
bassador or  a  commissioner  of  sewers,  a  warden 
of  a  company  or  a  tradesman  who  was  injured  by 
the  guild,  a  bishop  or  a  heretic,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  a  serf  crying  for  emancipation,  Crom- 
well was  the  universal  authority  to  whom  all 
officials  looked  for  instruction,  and  all  sufierers 
looked  for  redress.  Hated  by  all  those  who  had 
grown  old  in  an  earlier  system — ^by  the  wealthy, 
whose  interests  were  touched  by  his  reforms — ^by 

*  His  death  seeiiiB  to  have  been  needlessly  painfol  through  the 
awkwardness  of  the  executioner,  '  a  rsgged  and  butcherly  miser, 
who  very  ungoodly  performed  the  office.' — Hall. 
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the  superstitious,  whose  prejudices  he  wounded —  Ch.  17. 
he  was  the  defender  of  the  weak,  the  defender  of  ^"^^Tis^ 
the  poor,  defender  of  the   *  fatherless  and  for-    .-^^^y- 
sakenj'  and  for  his  work,  the  long  maintenance 
of  it  has  borne  witness  that  it  was  good — that 
he  did  the  thing  which  England's  true  interests 
required  to  be  done. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  was  done  it 
is  less  easy  to  speak.  Fierce  laws  fiercely  executed 
— ^an  unflinching  resolution  which  neither  danger 
could  daunt  nor  saintly  virtue  move  to  mercy — a 
long  list  of  solemn  tragedies — ^weigh  upon  his  me- 
mory. He  had  taken  upon  himself  a  task  beyond 
the  ordinary  strength  of  man.  His  difficulties  could 
be  overcome  only  by  inflexible  persistence  in  the 
course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  and 
for  the  state;  and  he  supported  his  weakness  by 
a  determination  which  imitated  the  unbending 
fixity  of  a  law  of  nature.  He  pursued  an  object, 
the  excellence  of  which,  as  his  mind  saw  it, 
transcended  all  other  considerations — the  freedom 
of  England  and  the  destruction  of  idolatry :  and 
those  who  fi'om  any  motive,  noble  or  base,  pious  . 
or  impious,  crossed  his  path,  he  crushed,  and 
passed  on  over  their  bodies. 

Whether  the  same  end  could  have  been  at- 
tained by  gentler  methods  is  a  question  which 
many  persons  suppose  they  can  answer  easily  in 
the  affirmative.  Some  diffidence  of  judgment, 
however,  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  recollection 
that  the  same  end  was  purchased  in  every  other 
country  which  had  the  happiness  to  attain  to  it 
at  all,  only  by  years  of  bloodshed,  a  single  day  or 
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ctt.  17.  week  of  which  eansed  largely  htiman  miaeiy  than 
~~  the  whole  period  of  the  administration  of  CfOA- 
July.     Well.    Be  thisi  as  it  will,  his  aim  wa6  nold^.    Fmr 
hilt  actioni^  he  paid  with  his  life;  and  he  followed 
hid  Tiotims  hy  the  fiame  road  which  they  had 
trodden  before  him,  to  the  high  tribunal,  wheir# 
it  may  be  that  great  natures  who  on  earth  ha^e 
lived  in  mortal  enmity  may  learn  at  last  to  under- 
stand each  other. 
J0I7  30.        Two  days  after,  Barnes,  Qarret^  and  Jefijme 
exMQtioB   died  bravely  at  the  stake,  their  weaktkess  and  want 
tLtalSd   of  wisdom  all  atoned  for,  and  serving  their  Great 
Bominiau.  |kf  ^gtcr  iu  their  deaths  better  than  they  had  served 
Him  in  their  lives.     With  them  perished,  not  as 
heretics,  but  as  traitors,  the  three  Bomanizing 
priests.  The  united  executions  were  designed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  even  hand  of  the  douncil.    ITie 
execution  of  traitors  was  not  to  imply  an  indul- 
gence of  heresy;   the  punishment  of  heretics 
should  give  no  hope  to  those  who  were  didoyal 
to  their  king  and  country.    But  scenes  tft  such 
a  kind  were  not  repeated.     The  effect  was  to 
.    shock,  not  to  edify.*    The  narrow  theory  could 
be  carried  out  to  both  its  cruel  extremes  Only 
where    a   special  purpose    was    working  upon 
passions  specially  excited. 


•  *]f«&  kbow  ii«t  whAt  pttrt  t6  foDbw  to  to  lake/— «]^ott| 
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1C.D.,F.B.S.    78.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and 

Surgery.    By  J.  Toms,  F.B.S.    Ootavo. 
With  100  IQnstrationa.    12a. 

Use  and  Management  of  Artificia] 

Teeth.    By  the  aame  Author.    Ss.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Earmers  and 

Landowners.  By  J.  TuxMsb,  F.G.8.  6a. 

Practical    Geodesy.      By    Butlee 

WIX.LIA1M,  O.K.    8«.6d. 

Manual  for  Teaching  Model-Draw- 
ing.   BjT  the  same.    168. 
Listructions  in  Drawing.    Abridged 

from  the  above.    3s. 

Chemistry  of  the  Four  Ancient  Ele- 

maata.    By  T.  OairFXTHS.    4s.  Od. 

Recreations  in  Chemistry.    By  the 

same.    68. 

Recreations  in  Astronomy.  ByR«v. 

L.  ToMLnraov,  1C.A.   48. 6d. 

Recreations  in  Physical  Geography. 

By  Miss  B.  M.  ZoBiruir.    Ss. 

World  of  Waters;  or,  Recreations 

in  Hydrology.  By  the  same  Author.  4s.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Geology.     By  the 

same  Author.    48.  6d. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man.    Ss. 
Elements    of    Eortification.       By 

CAFTAur  LuTDT.    With  886  Woodouto. 

78. 6d.  ,    ^  ^ 

Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy.    By 

W,  O.  B.  GiiLT.    With  Freiiftce  by  Dr. 
GULT.    6s. 


Danger  of  Superficial  Knowledge. 

BTnofeasorJ.JO.  Fmbb».    Ss. 

Meliora;  or.  Better  Times  to  Come. 

Bdited  by  Ylsoonnt  IiresaTSS,  M.P.  Two 
'Series.    6s. eaeh. 

Introductory  Lectures  delivered  at 

Queen's  Coltege,  London.    6s. 

'Spiritual  Songs'  for  the  Sundays  and 

Molydars  throughout  the  Year.   By  JOBV 
B.  B.  MoBBBLL,  LL.D.   48.  6d. 

Days  and  Hours.    By  Pbedsbick 

I'sBBTSoir.    6s. 

The  Aneel  in  the  House.    By  Co- 

tbittbyPaticobb.    Obo  Volume.    7s.  6d. 

TheSaint'sTragedy.  ByCKiUGSLET, 

BectorofBrersIey.    Ss. 

Justin  Martyr,  and  other  Poems.  By 

B.  C.  Tbbboh.    6a. 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sources:  Geno- 
TOTB  and  other  Poems.  By  the  same.  6s.  6d. 

Elegiac  Poems.  By  the  same.  2s.  6d. 
The  Poems  of  Goethe.    Translated 

by  Edoab  a.  BowBXire.    7s.  6d. 

Schiller's  Poems,  Complete.   Trans* 

lated  by  Bdoab  Alfbbb  BowBiiro.    Sa. 

Calderon's   Life's  a   Dream:    the 

Great  Theatre  of  the  World.    With  an 
Essay  by  B.  C.  Tbbbch.    48.  6d. 

Six  Dramas  of  Calderon.  Translated 

by  EdWABD  FlTZfiBBALD.   48.  6d. 

Aladdin;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

A  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Obhlbbbchuibqbb 
Translated  by  Thbopobb  Mabtib.    58. 

For  and  Against ;  or.  Queen  Mar- 
garet's Badge.  By  Fbakcbs  M.  Wil- 
bbaham.    2  vols.,  fcap.  8to.    lOs.  6d. 

Likes  and  Dislikes;  Or,  Passages  in 

the  Life  of  Emily  Marsden.    6b. 

Hassan;  an  Egyp*^^'^*^®-    ^y*^e 

Hon.O.A.MvBBAT,C.B.   Two  Vols.   21s. 

What  you  Will ;  an  Lrregular  Ro- 
mance.  6s. 
Uncle  Ralph;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author 

ot  Dorothy.    4s.  6d. 

The  Interpreter :  a  Tale  of  the  War. 

By  G.  J.  WHTTB  Mbltillb.  10s.  6d. 

Dauntless.  Bythe  Author  of '  Hands 

not  Hearts/  'The  BeveUtions  of  a  Com- 
monplace Man.'   Two  Vols.    8s. 

Guy  Livingstone;  or,  Thorough.  9s. 
Dynevor  Terrace.  By  the  Author  of 

The  Hnt  qfBedcl^:  68. ;  also  Two  Vols., 
12s. 

Still  Waters.     By  the  Author  of 

DoroOf.    Two  Volumes.    9s. 

The  Daisy  Chain.  By  the  Author  of 

The  Beir  qf  BedeWt,    Ss. 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood.    By  the 

same  Anthor.    3s. 
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Kate  Goveatry,  an  Aatobiographj. 

Bj  iha  Author  ot  JXgbg  Oramd.    7i.«d. 

Digby  Gnmd.    By  Major  Whttb 

ULTZUUB.     te. 

General  Bounce.  By  Major  Whtts 

ICsLTuxB.    Two  YolamM.    Ite. 

The  Myrtle  and  the  Heather.    By 

tba  Author  of  OvM.    Two  VoIoiiim.    9i. 

Heir  of  Redcl^e.     68. 
Heartsease.    By  the  A^uthor  of  Tke 

B0ir  Iff  Redelgfi,    to. 

Owen;  or,  the  Cousins.    By  A.  M. 
GooDBioH.    TwoVolomes.   to. 

The  Wedding  Guests.     By  Mabt 

C.  HvKB.    Two  YolamM.    Ito. 

Light  and  Shade;   or,  the  Young 

Irtitt.    By  Abba  H.  Dbvbt.  to. 

Friends  and  Fortune.    By  AmiA  H. 

Dbubt.   to. 

The  Inn  by  the  Sea-Side.   By  Anna 

H.  Dbubt.    AnAUegory.    to. 

Yeast :  a  Problem.  By  C.  Kingslet, 

Boctor  orBrenlmr.   to. 

Hypatia.     By  C.  Kinoslet.     One 

yolumo.    to. 

Compensation.  A  Story  of  Real  Life 

ThirtT  Yean  Afo.    TwoYoIiimM.    to. 

Dorothy.    A  Tale.    4s.  6d. 
DeCressy.   A  Tale.   By  the  Author 

of* Dorothy.'    to.6d. 

The  Upper  Ten  Thousand ;  Sketches 

of Amene»n  Society.  ByANBwYoBKBB.to. 

The  Youth  and  Womanhood  of  Helen 

Tyrrel.    By  the  Author  of  Brm^pton  JBee- 
rary.    to. 

Brampton  Rectory;  or,  the  Lesson 

of  Life.    to.Sd. 
Compton  Meri?ale.    By  the  Author 

of  SrtuiHftoH  Eeetorg.    to.  6d. 

TUeCardinalVirtues.  ByHA&Ri£TTE 

Cakpbbll.    Two  Yolumes.    78. 

The  Merchant  and  the  Friar.    By 

Sir  F.  Falobatb.    to. 

The  Little  Duke.    By  the  Author 

ot  H«art—aa:    li.  6d. 

New  Friends :  a  Tale  for  Children. 

By  the  Author  of  JmUitm  and  ht§  Flagfel- 
tarn,    to.ed. 


TheCrusaders.  ByT.KEiOHTusT.  7s. 
The  Lord  and  the  Vassal;  a  Familiar 

Bj^orition  of  the  Feudal  S^tem.    to. 

Labaume's  Histoij  of  Napoleon's 

iBTBsionofBaMiB.    to.  6d. 

Historical  Sketch   of  the   British 

AnuT.    B;f  G.  B.  GLBxe,  M.A.    to.Sd. 

Family  Historr  of  EngUuid.    By  the 

same.    Three  volumes.    lOe.  6d. 


Familiar  History   of   Birds.     By 

Biehop  Stavlbt.    to.  6d. 

Domesticated  Animals.    By  Mart 

BOBBBtB.    to.Sd. 

Wild  Animals.  By  the  same.  2s.  6d. 
Young  Officer's    Companion.     By 
LobdDbBob.   St. 

Popular  Physiology.  ByP.B.LoKD, 

M.B.    to. 

Amusements  in  Chess.   By  C.  Tov- 

UBBOV.     to.6d. 

Musical  History,  Biography,   and 

Criticim.  By  Obob«b  Ho«ABsa.  Two 
Yohimes.    Ito.Sd. 

Woman's  Mission.  Gilted^.  2s.  6d. 
Woman's  Rights  and  Duties.    Two 

Yob.    Ito. 

Litellectual  Education,  and  its  Li- 

floenoe  on  the  CharBcterand  H^piaeee  of 
Women.  By  Bkilt  Smibbbbv,  one  of  the 
Authors  of  '  Thon^te  on  Seu-CuHore.* 
lto.ed, 

Ullmann's  Gregory  of  Naaanzom. 

A  Contribution  to  the  BedeaaeticBl  Hu- 
toiT  of  the  Fourth  Centniy.    Trewhtud 
byO.Y.Coz,H.A.    to. 
Neander's  Julian  the  Apostate  and 

hit  GenermUon.  Trualnted  by  G.  T. 
Cox,  li.A.    to.  6d. 

Dahlmann's    Life    of    Herodotus. 

TnuiaUted  by  G.  Y.  Cox,  M.A.    fie. 

Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  His- 

tonr.    By  W.  Cooxb  Tatlob,  LL.D.   Ob. 

Student's  Manual  of  Modem  His- 
tory. Bytheaame.  to. 
History  of  Mohammedanism.  By  the 

same  Author,    to. 

History  of  Christianity.  By  the  same 

Author.    to.6d. 

Hellas :  the  Home,  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Arte  of  the  Andent  Greeka.  By 
F.  Jacobs.  Tranalated  by  J.  Oxbbvobs. 
to.6d. 

Analysis  of  Grecian  History.    By 

Dawbov  W.  Tvbbbb,  li.A.    to. 

Analysis  of  Roman  History.   By  the 

lame  Author,    to. 

Analysis  of  English  and  of  French 

History.  Bytheaame.    to. 

Notes  on  Lidian  Affairs.    By  the 

Hon.  J.  F.  Srobb.    Two  Yoli .    Ito. 

Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile ;  or, 

an  Inquiry  into  tnat  Geographer's  merit 
and  enrort,  and  the  aathentioity  of  the 
Monntaint  of  the  lioon.  By  W.  D. 
CooiBT.    With  a  Map.    to. 

The  Hdy  City.    By  Q.  Wiluams, 

il.D.  With  Oluatraiaons  and  Additioiia, 
and  a  Flan  of  Jeruaalem.  Two  Yola.  £2  to. 
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History  of  the  Holy  Sepiilclire.    By 

PBovBflflOB  Willis.  Witli  lUiist»tioiii.  9b. 
Plan  of  Jenisalem,  from  the  Ord- 

nuioe  Sorrey.  With  a  Memoir.  Beprinted 
from  Williams'B  £o^  OUv.    9b. 

Three   Weeks    in    Palestine    and 

Lebaaoii.    Sb. 

Notes  on  German  Churches.  By  Dr. 

Whxwbll.    12b. 

View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization.  By 

S.  OiBBOB  Wabbvibld.    OcUto.    Ub. 
On  the  Union  of  the  Dominions  of 

Oreat  Britain,  bj  Inter-oommiuucataon 
with  the  Paoiflo  aad  the  Bast.  By  Oakaiv 
M.  H.  Stbgb,  B.B.    With  Map.    Ss.Sd. 

A    Year    with    the    Turks.      By 

WABOrGTOS  W.  SlCTTB,  M.A.     8b. 

Gazpacho;  or,  Summer  Months  in 

Spain.  BrW.  G.  Clabk,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
l^initj  Coll.  Camb.  6a. 

Auvergne,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy ;  a 

Sommer  Bamble.  By  C.  B.  Wbu>.  SB.Sd. 

Transportation  not  Necessary.    By 

the  Bight  Hon.  C.  B.  AnOBbLBT,  M.P. 

88. 

Letters  from  the  Slave  States.    By 

Jambs  SriBLiiro.   98. 

Letters  from   the   United  States, 

Cuba,  aad  Canada.  By  the  Hon.  Amblia 
M.  MvBBAT.  Two  TolumeB.    16b. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  our 

Lord'B  ApoBtles.    Sa.Sd. 

Scripture    Eevelations    respecting 

good  and  eyil  AngelB.  By  the  same.  Sb.  6oL 

Scripture    Eevelations    respecting 

a  riature  State.    By  the  eame.    6b. 

Sermons,  Preached  and  Published 
By  Saihtbl,  Lord 
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Biahop  of  Oxford.    Ootaro.    10b.  6d. 

Six  Sermons  preached  before  the 

Unirersity.  By  the  Biahop  of  Oxford.  46.6d, 

The  Greek  Testament.   With  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetioal.  By  W. 
Wbbstbb.  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  W.  P.  WnKiBBOV,  M.A.,  Vioar 
of  St.  Werbnrgh,  Derby.  Vol.  I.  containing 
IheGospelBandAotooftheApoBtleB.  20s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week.    By 

the  Author  of  .<lMyJ7«r6tfrl.   2b. 

The  Catechist's  Manual;   being  a 

Seriee  of  BeadingB  from  St.  Mark'B  GospeL 
By  Biahop  Hums.  4b.  6d. 

The  Three  Temples  of  the  One  God. 

By  BiBHOP  HiBDB.    Sb. 

Sermons   for   the  Times.     By  C. 

Ejboslbt,  Bector  of  Breraley.    Ss. 

Twenty-five  Village  Sermons.    By 
0.  KiirasLBT.    2b.  od. 


Statutes  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical 

Kod  Eleemoeynuy  InstitatioBB  of  Bng^d, 
Walea,  Lreland,  India,  and  the  ColonieB; 
with  Deoiaions.  By  A.  J.  Stbfhbhb,  M.A., 
F.B.8.  Two  Volnmea,  with  Indioee.  £3  Sb. 

Churchman's  Theological  Dictionary. 

By  B.  Bdbv,  M.A.    Sa. 

The  Gospel  Narrative  according  to 

the  Antlkoriaed  Text.  With  Marpnal 
Proofii  and  Notea.  By  J.  Fobbxbb,  M.A. 
12b. 

Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  O. 
HvxPHBT,  B.D.    7b.  6d. 

Scripture  Female  Characters.    By 

the  YuoovBTBsa  Hood.    8s.  6d. 
The  Natural  History  of  Infidelity 

and  SnperBtition  in  Contraat  with  Ghriatiaa 
Faith.  Bampton  LectoreB.  By  J.  B.  Bn>- 
DLB,  M.A.    OctaTO.    12a. 

Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.  By 

the  aame  Author.    18b. 

Churchman's  Guide  to  the  Use  of 

the  Bngliah  Liturgy.  By  the  eame.  8b.  6d. 

First  Sundays  at  Church.    By  the 

Bame  Author.    2b.  6d. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 

Testament.  By  A.  Babbt,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Leeds  Oram.  School  Parti.  6b. 

Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. Bj  B.  Habold  Bbowitb,  M.A.,  Ifor- 
riaian  rrofeasor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
ISs.  ^       ^ 

Examination  Questions  on  Professor 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
J.  €h>BLB,  mTa.    3s.  6d. 

The  Churchman's  Guide;  an  Index 

of  Sermons  and  other  Works,  arranged 
according  to  their  Subjects.  By  Johv 
FoBsnB,  M.A.   OctaTO.    7s. 

The  Early  Christians.    ByW.PBiD- 

DBir,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 

spirit  of  their  Writings.    9b.  6d. 

Babylon  and  Jerusalem:  a  Letter 

to  Ckrantees  of  Hahn-Hahn.    2b.  6d. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  T.  TowLBB  Shobt,  D.D.,  Lord  Biahop 
of  St.  Aaaph.     lOs.  6d. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  B^formation, 

abridged.  Edited  by  Dr.  Cobbib,  Master 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    lOs.  6d. 

History  of  the  English  Reformation. 

Bj  F.  C.  MAsanroBBBD,  M.A.    Ss. 

Elizabethan  Religious  History.    By 

H.  SoAMBS,  M.A.    OoUto.    16s. 

The  An^lo-Saxon  Church ;  its  His- 
tory, i&rennes,  and  General  Character. 
By  k.  SOAM B8,  M.A.    7s.  6d. 
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HistorroftbeChrutumChmrch.  By 

Dr.  BVBMVrPMteMT  of  I>Mnty,  Otibtd. 

Outlines  of  Sacred  History.   2s.  6d. 
Outixnes  of  Ecclesiastical  History; 

Before  the  Befomatkm.     By  th*  B«t. 
W.  H.  HoAMi,  M .A.    2«,6d. 

Bible  Maps;  with  eopioiis  Index. 
B7W.  HvAftss.    CokMired.    fit. 

TheThree  Treacherous  Dealers:  An 

QloatratioD  of  the  Chnrob  Cat«ibliinB. .  By 
J.  W.  DoirAU>iov»  P.D.    Sa.Sd. 

Civil  History  of  the  Jews.     By 

O.   CooKAYSi,   ](.A.,    Xinc't    CoUege. 
4i.6d. 

Garrick's  Mode   of   Beading   the 

litorgy.    With  Notes,  and  •  DiiooarM  on 
Fublio  BeMLing.    BylLOvix.    6i.ed. 

The  Four  Gotipels  in  one  Narrative. 

Arranged  by  Two  Friends.    48. 6d. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  literally  ren- 
dered into  Bnsliih  Verse,  according  to  the 
Prayer  Book  veraioB.  B^  Bdaab. 
BowsiDO.    fis. 


Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.    Br  Johb 

Etxltv.  Bdited  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
With  Portrait.    St. 

Bemains  of  Bishop  Copleston.  With 

Beminiaoenoea  of  his  lira.  By  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  With  Portrait. 
10a.  6d. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston.  By  W. 

J.  OorLBBTOH,  M.A.    lOi.  6d. 

Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.    By 

Dr.  IXOt&t.    Octavo.    Ss. 

Memoin*  of  Bishop  Butler.    By  T. 

BAxa^        M.A.   12s. 

Lives  c*.  Eminent  Christians.    By 

B.  B.  HoiTB,  M.A.,  ArohdeaooBof  Wor. 
oester.    Four  Volumes.    18s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor;  His  Prede- 

cesaors,  Contemporariee,  and  Suooeaaors. 
By  Ber.  B^  A.  WxLUiOR.    6a. 

Lives  of  English  Sacred  Poetj.    By 

the  aame  Author.  Two  Vole.  9a. 

Life  and  Services  of  Lord  Harris. 

By  the  Bight  Hon.  8.  B.  Lvsuvssojr. 
aa.«d.    \_ 

Bacon's  Essays ;  with  the  Colours  of 

Good  and  Bvil.  With  the  Beferenoea  and 
Notes.    By  T.  Maskbt,  M.A.    la.  6d. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Bevisedi  with  Beferenoea  and  Notes,  and 
an  Index.    By  T.  Habkbt,  li.A.    8a. 


Principles  of  Lnitative  Art. 

Obomw  Butub,  1C.A.   at. 
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Butler's  Sermons  on  Human  K'atore. 

With  Preface  by  Dr.  Whxwxia.     Sik  6d. 

Butler's  Sermons   on  Mond  Sub- 

ieota.  With  Pretace  by  Dr.  Wa 


By  B.  CnorBtTx  Tbbhcx,  DJ)., 
Weataunater. 

Notes  on  the  Parahles.  12s. 
Notes  on  the  Miracles.  12s, 
Five  Sermons  preached  before  the 

UniTeraityofCaaabiidgeinlSSS.    Bs.«d. 

Hulsean  Lectures. 

Author.    5a. 
St.  Augustine's  Exposition  of  the 

Sermon  <m  the  Mount.  With  an  Ban^  on 
St.  Auffustaneasan  Interpreterof  8crip(Uur«. 
78.    The  Easay  aeparately,  Ss.  Sd. 


By  the 


'  Baaaya  by  the  ABCHBinep  ov  Dvbuv. 
On  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 

Beligion.    78. 6d. 

On  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of 

the  Apostle  Paul.    6s. 

On  Errors  of  Bomanism.    7s.  6d. 
On  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith  from 

the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct  of  its  Pro- 
7b.  Sd. 


The  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning 

the  Saenunents.    Sa.  6d. 


Cautions  for  the  Times.    Edited  bj 

the  Archbiahop  of  Dublin.    7b. 

English  Synonyms.  Edited  by  Arch* 

buhop  of  bublin.    3b. 


By  B.  CxBvxnx  Tbxbch,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Weetminster. 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament. 

6b. 

English,  Past  and  Present.    4s. 
On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English 

Diotionariea.   Sa. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.    3s.  6d. 
Proverbs  and  their  Lessons.     38. 
Sacred  Latin  Poetiy.    With  Notes 

and  Introduction.    7a. 
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